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Ahh was a. man in tbe bod of UZ whoſe name wes Job; add 
that n ALIGN C2 0I8-0pet _ 
evil, a 7 * 

2. „ e va Wee e ee 9 0 

3. His ſubſtance alſo was ſeven thouſand ſheep, and three thouſand camels, 
and ſive hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred ſhe-aſſes, and a very great 
houſhold So that this man was the greateſt of all the men of the Eaſt. 

* And his ſons went and feaſted in their houſes, every one his day; and 
ſent and called for their three ſiſters, to eat and to drink with them. 

5. And it was ſo, when the days of their feaſting were gone about, that 
Job ſent and ſanctiſied them, and raſe up early in the morning, and offered 
burnt-offerings according to the number of them all: For Job faid, It may be 
that my ſons have ſinned, and curſed God in-their Hearts, Thus did Job con- 


CA 


tüinually. 


6. Now there en e A 0 e bende, 
before the Lox D: and Satan came alſo among them. 

7. And the Lon faid unto Satan, Whence comeſt thou? Then 3 
anſwered the Loxp and ſaid, From going to and fro 1 in the carth, and from 
walking up and down in it, 

8. And the Lok p faid unto Satan, Haſt thou conſidered my ſervant Job, 
that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God and eſcheweth evil. 

9. Then Satan anſwered the Lokp, and ſaid, Doth Job fear God for 
nought? 


vol. n. . 10. Haſt 


* 


2 A PARAPHRASE ON : 


10. Haſt not thou made an hedge about him, and about his houſe, and 


about all that he hath on every fide ? Thou haſt bleſſed the Work * his hands, 
and his ſubſtance is increaſed in the land. 


11. But put forth thine hand now, and touch all that be hab. dn. will 


curſe thee to thy face. 
12. And the Lord ſaid unto Satan; Behold, all that ba hath | is in thy 


power: Only upon himſelf put not forth thine hand. So Satan went forth 
from the preſence of the Lom n. | 


13. And there was a day, when his ſons and his daughters were eating, 


and drinking wine in their eldeſt brother's houſe: 
134. And there came a meſſenger unto Job, and faid „The oxen were plow- 


ing, and the aſſes feeding beſide them: 
15. And the Sabeans fell upon them, and took them, away ; Yea "char have 


lain the ſervants with the edge of the ford; and Tonly am chaped alone'to 


tell thee. 


16, While he was yet ſpeaking; there came alſo 8 * kid, The fire 


of God is fallen from Heaven, and hath burnt ep the ieep, and the ſervants, 


and conſumed them; and I only am eſcaped alone to tell thee. 


17. While he was yet ſpeaking, there came alſo another, and faid, The 
Chaldeans made out three bands, and fell upon the camels, and have carried 
them away; yea, and ſlain the ſervants with the edge of the fword; and I 
only am eſcaped alone to tell thee. 
18. While he was yet ſpeaking, there came alſo another, and ſaid, Thy 
ſons and thy daughters were eating, and Sinking wine in their eldeſt 'brother's 
houſe :; 


19. And behold, e came a great wind frem the wildernefs and ſmote 


the four corners of the houſe ; and it fell upon the young men, and wy * 


dead ; and I only am eſcaped alone to tell thee, 


20. Then Job aroſe, and rent his mantle, and ſhayed his head, and fen ann 
upon the ground, and worſhipped, . 


21. And ſaid, Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked ſhall I 


return thither: The Loxp gave, and the LozD hath taken away; bleſſed be 


the name of the Loxp. 
22. In all this Job ſinned not, nor reps God fooliſhly, 
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CH, nE BOOK or JOB. 
OI CA. U. 5 


GAIN there was a day whea the ſons of God came to preſent Une 
ſelves before the LoRx D; and Satan came alſo among them to preſent 
Mandi baſour the LoRxd. 

22. And the Lon p ſaid unto Satan, From whence comeſt thou? And Satan 

Wan the Lox p, and ſaid, From going to and da the earth, and from 

walking up and down in it. 

2. Aud the LoRp ſaid unto Satan, Haſt * conſidered my bryant Job, that 
there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God, and eſcheweth evil? And Kill he holdeth faſt his integrity, al- 
though chen wovedſt me againſt him, to deſtroy him without cauſe. _ 

4. And Satan anſwered the Loxp, and ad, Skin for {kin, yea, all that a 
man hach, will Gun For his like, 

5. But put forth thine hand now, and touch hi bone and his fleſh, and he 
will curſe thee to thy face. 

ae LORD ſaid unto Satan, Behold: ke is in thine high but fave his 
life. 
7. 80 went Saran forth from the preſence of 1 and ſmote Job with 
ſore boyls, from the ſole of his foot unto his crown. | 
8. And ſhe took him a potſherd to ſcrape himſelf withal ; and he fat down 
among the aſhes. 

9. Then ſaid his wife unto him, Doſt thop. Gill retain;thine 1 integrity ? Curſe 
God, and die. 

10. Butche ad unto her, Thou ſpeakeſt as one of the fooliſh women ſpeak- 
eth; What! Shall we, receive good at the hand of God, and ſhall we not re- 
ecive-evil? In all this did not Job fin with his lips. 

11. Now when Job's three friends heard of all this evil that was come upon 
him, they came every one from his own; place; Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite : for they had made an ap- 
pointment together to come to mourn with him, and to comfort him. 

12. And when they lift up their eyes afar off, and knew him not, they lifted 
up their voice and wept ; and they rent every one his mantle, and ſprinkled 
duſt upon their heads toward heaven, - 

13. So they fat down with him upon the ground, ſeven days and ſeven 
nights, and none ſpake a word unto him: for they ſaw that his grief was 
very great, 
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HAP. III. 
1 FT ER this opened Job bis mouth, and carſed his day, D 4 
2. And Job ſpake, and ſaid: :. aver” MON. 


3. So far from defiring, according to the Te ali ordraalingeufioth; unt 
my Birth-day ſhould be celebrated; So far from being folicitogs that it may 
be attended with pomp and ſolemnity; that any ſingular tokens of mirth and 


joy ſhould be expreſſed on That Day, in remembrance of my coming into the 


world, and adding to the number of mankind: 80 far from having any con- 
cern of this nature; My earneſt and paſſionate requeſt is, That it may not be 
reckoned fo much as one of the Days of the Vear. Inſtead of that, May it be 
entirely loft, and periſh. — And as to the Night whith conceived me; that one 
man more might be produced, and in due courſe of time take his place allotted 
to him: Let the ſame circumſtances Eta ity Let it wes for ever ertin- 
ouiſhed, cl 

4. Let That Day, inſtead of the Sun's « caſting i its ee dels of light | 
upon it; Let That Day be covered with grofs, thick darkneſs. Let not the 
leaſt notice be taken of it; Let God make no more enquiry after it from His 
Sublime Heavenly Manfions, than if ſuch a Day had never been. — Inſtead of 
the Sun's riſing and ſetting, The common changes and bleſſings which other 


Days are favoured with] Let not the ſmalleſt Ray, or n ur Ught ſpring 


and flow from it. 


5. Let That Day not cnly be covered with grofs, thick a e! But let | 


the gloomy ſhadow of Death, with all its dread and terror, overſpread it in ſuch 
a manner, as to threaten the ſevereſt - vengeance, Let a broad, heavy cloud 
gather together; and let it dilate and expand itſelf to ſuch a degree; as 7o 


ſpread a thick Covering over it. And let that Covering dwell upon it fo as if 


it was encloſed in a Tabernacle; to which no Light can approach, nor ever 


be able to diſperſe, or remove. Let it be attended with all that pomp and 


ſolemnity which uſually accompanies thoſe Dealers in Nativities. Let ſuch 
as are devoted to the office of pointing out the good and the evil days of life, 
appear in their proper veſtments. Let them put on their very darkeſt appa- 


rel; that they may be a Spectacle of horror and aſtoniſhment to every one 


who caſts an eye upon them. 
6. Inſtead of defiring that my Birth-nighe ſhould be celebrated with abun- 


dance of gaiety and ſplendor, with a flow of light and joy; I deſire it may be 


e in Darkneſi to the higheſt 7 . that is poſſible, — So far from 
reckoning 
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CH. III. THE BOOK OF JOB. | 5 
reckoning it a Night of Rejoicing, in its uſual Annual courſe; May it not be 
eſteemed as one of the leaſt Parts in the revolution of the whole year. — And 
may every month be looked N15 as reger and ma et without was. 
That Night into the number. 

7. Let That Night afford no entertainment, nor Aerion of any kind: Let 
no large and numerous Society aſſemble together: No concert of Muſic, No 
harmony of Sound be heard! — Let no chearful, pleaſing voice be admitted! 
No expreſſions of Joy be ſo en as once upp we ee however ſo engaging 
and affecting: they may be! - 

3. So little am J Weben to > huirk my Birth-night celebrated by any 
pompous tokens, any public demonſtrations of mirth and joy; by any ſolemn 
Bleſſing, or Giving of thanks; That I would rather chooſe to hire a Set of 
thoſe men, whoſe buſineſs and employment it is to curſe the Days that are 
eſteemed Ominous and Inauſpicious. Let theſe men be produced, who are 
always ready on ſuch occaſions : Let them apply all their {kill in 7az/ing their 


 mournful voices to the higheſt pitch: And let them ſtudy to find out proper 
Words wr; <ngera to load it with the higheſt, and the heavieſt i impreca- 


tions. | 


9. Let the Stars of he Til gbt, hat adorn the Heavens with ſo much 
beauty and luſtre, never be-ſeen That Night. — Let it wait with the greateſt 

impatience for ſome pleaſing refreſhment from thick, heavy clouds hanging 
over it; But let not the ſmalleſt Degree of Light appear. — Neither let it 
perceivethe leaſt glimpſe of thoſe penetrating bright Rays, W_ with fo much 
ſwiftneſs iſſue forth, darting from the Riſing- ſun. 
- Io, Such is my earneſt Defire ; And for this reaſon ; Becauſe It ad not 
confine r me to the dark priſon of the cοmb, but ſuffered me to eſcape from 
thence, — Had this been prevented, and no paſſage into Life opened to me; 
Then would not nine Tm" have been witneſſes to fo large a ſcene of frres 
and affiietron, 


11. It would ſurely have been far better, and much happier for me, | had 1 


-either expired in the womb, where I received my Life: Or, had it been taken 
from me the very moment my eyes ſaw the light of this world. 


12. Why did the Midwife's knees ſo officiouſly protect me at the time of 


Birth? — And why were my Mother's breaſts ſo ready for me, to give me 


ſuck, to preſerve my life ? 


13. For now, inſtead of that variety of troubles which ſo grievouſly haraſs 
and een me, I ſhould not in the leaſt degree have been ſenſible of any 


BY diſorder, 
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diſorder, I ſhould have been laid in the Grave in my Infunt nenderadh and 
ſimplicity: I ſhould have been at perfect eaſe and quiet: without any man- 


ner of diſturbance : — I ſhould have Fept a calm, Aſs eee pen : 
I ſhould have poſſeſſed a ſecure, happy Refting-phece. - | 


14. I ſhould have been as much at Reſt, and as free eee 


troubles of the world, as the higheſt and greateſt of Kings, the wiſeſt and 
beſt of Counſellers on Earth: Who diſtinguiſhed themſelves for a while by 
their Power and Wiſdom; and to perpetuate their names, with great labout 
and expence erected pompous and magnificent Buildings; And to make them 
more celebrated, raiſed them up in ſuch places, as ſeemed. forſaken and a- 


bandoned to the utmoſt deſolation; By no rn mann 
proper ſituations for ſtately, Royal Structures. Sevi 
15. My repoſe and ſecurity from bs woold have ze 


ſame with thoſe Princes, who were once the celebrated favorites of fortune. 


Whoſe birth entituled them to plenty and affluence, to large ſtores and trea- 
ſures of gold. — Whoſe riches flowed in upon them with ſuch continued 


ſtreams, as to enable them not only to fill their coffers; but to ſet off and 


furniſh every part of their houſes with the moſt ſhining, the moſt . 
moſt artfully- contrived ornaments of ile. 

16, Since it was not the will of the Almighty, dat} honk expies when 
once I was formed in my mother's womb; or depart out of this world as 
ſoon as ever I was admitted into it; Why was it not his Divine pleaſure, to 
ſuffer me to fall an abortive; to cut me off in my ſtate of non- exiſtence ? 
I ſhould then have been in the ſame condition with thoſe Fætusꝰs that periſli 


and come to nothing, without being n. of ſeeing and enjoying the light 


of the Sun. 

17. The Grave is a receptacle for people of all ſorts and demons; of gif- 
ferent ſituations, and different characters. There the reſtleſs diſturbers of 
themſelves ceaſe from their wicked projects. The buſy, plotting heads being 


once laid; a final end is put to all their diſquiet, and tumultuous paſſions.— 
And there is the place of eaſe to thoſe whoſe lives had been ſubject to hard- 


ſhip and oppreſſion. All the grievous fatigues which they had gone through, 
are removed; the burthenſom calamities they ſuſtained, diſſipated. Like 
weary travellers with exhauſted ragen and ſpirits, they * themſelves down 
to reſt. 

18. The Grave is a place both of caſe and reſt, and of ſilence and quiet. 
Thoſe who lately were deprived of their r confined to the narrow 


lodg- 
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cH. I. THE BOOK OF JOB. Hl 
lodging of a cloſe, nauſeous priſon ; and experienced the ſevere trial of bonds, 
as well as impriſonment; are now fo much at eaſe, as not to be ſenſible of 
confinement, nor feel the oppreſſive load of chains and fetters. — They are ſo 
ſtill and quiet, as not to he diſturbed, nor tremble at the tyrannical voice of a 
Keeper : Their ears are no more offended wah the loud, mercileſs rebukes 
of a Tormentor. _ 

19. There is no diſtinction in the Grave between one of the loweſt rank, 

and one of the higheſt quality. The meaneſt and moſt deſpiſed peaſant is in 
the ſame circumſtances with his rich and powerful neighbour : The man of 
birth and fortune appears there to no advantage. He commands no place, he 


uſurps no authority; neither does he lord it over the pooreſt and moſt inſig- 


nificant object. And the moſt contemptible ſlave, who had not the leaſt 
degree of power that he could call his own ; but was entirely devoted to the 
impoſitions, and exactions of his governor z tas got his W he is now 


Free from his maſter. 


20. If the Grave is ſuch a pleaſing reſuge; ſo ſecure a retreat from anxie- 
ty and trouble; if vexations of every kind do all terminate there; May I be 
permitted to aſk one queſtion, and defire to be fatisfied as to one difficulty? 
What reaſon can be aſſigned, why thoſe men, whoſe life is a life of miſery 
and ſorrow, loaded and preſſed with numberleſs calamities ; ſhould ever be 
ſuffered to ſee the light of the ſun; to have any place, or continuance on 
earth? — Upon what account is it, That they whoſe ſouls are full of heavi- 
neſs, overpowered. with the weight of affliction, without being allowed to 
taſte the pleaſures which ſhould ſweeten and qualify their bitter potion; Upon 
what account is it, that ſuch men are not indulged the favour of having their 
life taken from them ? 

21. As to the apprehenſions of death ; So far from creating in them any 
anxious concern and uneafineſs ; So far from being a terror to them, as it hap- 
pens to the generality of people; They wait for it with the utmoſt impatience, 
They long for it with greedineſs. — Nay ſo intent are their thoughts on, fo 
eager their wiſhes for diflolution ; that they look for, and expect it, more 
than the Miners do their golden treaſures; who being indefatigable in their 
purſuit, ſpare no time, nor labour ; penetrate the deep caverns of the earth, 


to find out, and enrich themſelves with the ſecret, wiſhed-for ſpoil. 


22. We muſt not wonder if thoſe miſerable objects of diſtreſs have the 
the moſt paſſionate defires of death ; and expreſs themſelves as if the thoughts 
of departing gave them no diſturbance ; when thoſe men whoſe life hath 
been a ſcene of pleaſure ; who have dank deep of that deceitful fountain; 

hav- 


8 A PARAPHRASE ON ANY 
baving conſumed their whole time in a circle of diverſions ; are at Laſt 
fatigued, and fatiated with repeating the ſame light, trifling amuſements : 
The very reflection of which is fo loathing, and diſtaſteful, that life itſelf is 
now a burden ; and they eſteem even the grave as the only refuge which can 
give them caſe, and make them enjoy perfect reſt. FONT 

23. What reaſon can be aſſigned, Why Man, formed by his Make "with | 
many ſuperior, excellent qualities; ſhould be permitted to continue here i in 
a ſtate of miſery ; notwithſtanding the courſe of his whole life muſt neceſſa- 
rlly be under the immediate protection of God ; for He is the ſhield to de- 
fend him ; the veil to cover him? — And, AE is ſtill of very weighty 
conſideration; When even his greateſt enemy muſt be unwilling to engage 
in any enterpriſe againſt him; being well fatisfied how ſecurely God hath 
hedged him in; what ſtrong weapons of defence He hath ſo ppl ied him with, 
ſhould any aſſault be made upon him. 

24. With regard to my own private. circumſtances ; Inſtead of enjoying 
the fatisfation of life; of being refreſhed with the common neceſſaries that 
are afforded us ; and taking any pleaſure in eating and drinking ; bath which 
are allowed for comfort, as well as ſuſtenance. Inſtead of this, my / 205 and 
groans are the chief of my entertainment; my cries and tears are my meat 
and drink. — And ſo ſevere is my pain and anguiſh, that the agonies which 
are extorted from me are of an uncommon ſort : they are deep and noiſy ; 
hideous and frightful. I may compare them to the loud roarings of a Lion. 
And though I ftrive, and take never ſo much pains to check and filence them; 

yet 1 find it is to no purpoſe, For they will take their courſe ; they flow 
5 me like ſo many ſudden, violent freams of waters. 
25. Before this flood of miſery was poured upon me, I was indeed under 


- 


great and ſtrong apprehenſions of ſomething or other (which I could not ac 


count for) that would happen: Something extremely grievous and affecting; 
ſomething as bad, nay, I may fay, worſe than death itſelf: Adverſe fortunes, 
exceſſive trouble, a painful, acute diſcaſe, a ſudden, terrifying accident. And 
now the very things which with ſo much reluctance I feared and abhorred, 
are come unto me. — The dreaded ſhock has at laſt overtaken me. 

286. I did not, even in the days of proſperity, eſteem myſelf ſo perfectly 
Joie, as to be indolent and ſlothful; to have no apprehenſion at all of what 
might poſſibly happen. Neither did I enjoy ſuch a ſtate of tranquillity and 
reſt, as to be entirely till and filent, as if I had nothing to fear. Nor was 
my condition ſuch, as to be altogether quiet and /elf- ſecure z even at the very 


time when the great and terrible ſhock came, 
— H AP. 


"CHAP. IV. 


HEN Eliphaz the Temanite anſwered and nid: 4 What, aun 5 
. we ſuffer thee to go on with loud and groundleſs complaints of 


thy ſuppoſed hardſhips ? Shall we hear thee with patience, and be altogether 


filent, without attempting ſo much as a reply? I am determined to anſwer 
thee ; and in ſuch a manner as will poſſibly diſturb thee ; and give thee ſome 
une — For who, on ſo juſt and proper an occaſion; can forbear ſpeak-- 
ing? I ſhall therefore ſuggeſt to thee ſome of thoſe obſervations which were 
the thoughts of wiſe and prudent men of old time; and from which, if ww" 
applied, thou mayeſt receive ſingular profit and advantage. 
2. To declare my mind freely, I muſt compare thee to a man who is 
placed at the head of ſuch as ſignalize themſelves. by their activity and fkily 
in Prize-fighting. He diſcharges his office with great diligence: He is parti- 
cularly careful in putting his combatants in a proper poſture of defence, not 
only by ſeaſonable inſtruction, in what manner they ſhould behave on every 
quick, ſudden turn; but by making ready ſuch fit and neceſſary cloathing, 
as will keep their bodies cloſe-bound, free from any embaraſs. Much the 
fame ſituation of liſe hath been allotted to thee. Numbers of people have 
been tutoured by thee. Many are the igſtructions which they have received 
from thee. They have been well formed by thy diſcipline, and much pro- 
fited by thy advice. — If the combatants are not ſufficiently upon their 
guard;. if they do not give due attention, but ſuffer their hands to be ſlack 
and remiſs when they perform the exerciſe which is required of them ; The 
maſter ſhews them the folly of ſuch negligence ; he repreſents to them the 
danger of ſuch remiſſneſs by the advantage they give their antagoniſt. In the 
ſame manner haſt Thou by advice and good inſtruction ſupported many a 
falling object; ſtrengthened many a weak hand; encouraged many a feebl© 
heart, when it was not able to undergo the ſeverity of a trial: when not 
"B70 formed for the harſh diſcipline of calamities and misfortunes, 
If thoſe who appear on the ſtage, either by careleſſneſs, or accident, 
5 c a falſe ſtep, ſo as to be in danger of falling; the conſequence of which 
would ſurely be the loſs of victory: the inſpector s buſineſs is to ſignify to 
them the hazard they run by ſuch inadvertency and miſbehaviour. Juſt fo 
haſt Thou diſtinguiſhed thyſelf by obſerving the failings of other men; by 
overlooking, watching, and taking notice of their miſcarriages, by correcting 
and cenſuring their errors, — If in the engagement any one diſcovers a fee- 
VOL. II. | B ie 
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dle, trembling knee, as if he was under a good deal of fear and dread from 
his adverſary: He who preſides, is ready to give him all due encouragement: 
exhorting and preſſing him not to let his ſpirits fink, but to ſtand firm and 
ſtrong, and at all adventures to keep his ground. Thou likewiſe in the courſe 
of life haſt not been deficient in animating and encouraging thoſe perſons 
who were brought low by the changes and viciſſitudes of fortune; whoſe 
 countenances fell, and were ſadly dejected by my oppeefiive weight of the 
calamities which attended them, 

$- But now when the caſe is thy cum. When it is thy turn to enter the 
ſtage of affliction ; to be tried and exerciſed with variety of troubles. When 
adverſity, diſeaſes, and other calamitous circumſtances, which thou hadſt 
formed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions of, are fallen to thy lot; thy ſtrength and 
courage fail; Thou feinteft, there is no more ſpirit left in thee. — No ſooner 
does the heavy ſtroke reach thee, and the ſeverity of it encompaſs thee on 
every fide; but thou art all. over confuſion, A ſudden, py terror over- 
powers the. 

6. Thou wouldeſt needs cocks us that the principal motive of all thy 
actions was owing to a religious awe and fear of God, Was not this fear thy 
confidence ? Was it not the foundation of a great degree of lfte 
which thou haſt frequently, and publickly betrayed? or rather, Was it not 
a part of extreme vanity and folly? — From what cauſe muſt we derive that 
ſtrong preſumtive hope, which ſo viſibly diſcovered itſelf in all thy actions? 
Did it not proceed from a ſelf-conſciouſneſs of thy own integrity? Did not even 
the uprightneſs of thy ways poſſeſs thy mind to ſuch a degree, as to think that 
thou wert one of the choice favorites of the Alnighty ; and that His eye faw 
no iniquity in thee ? 

7. Let me earneſtly entreat thee to recollect, and to give me thy real 
ſentiments. Did ever any one, in thy obſervation, periſh, who had made in- 
nocent ſimplicity his guardian, and conductor? Are there any records to be 
found where the leaſt mention is made of a good man falling a facrifice to 
ruin and deſtruction? — Call to mind, and ſatisfy me, if thou art able, when, 
In what country, in what part of the world did thoſe men, who were diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their juſtice, uprightneſs, and integrity, live in ſuch meanneſs 
and obſcurity, as not to be known, and remarkably taken notice of ? Were 
their names ever ſo totally extirpated, as to be entirely loſt, and no more re- 
membrance had of them ? | 

8. In the courſe of life that I have been engaged, I have made it my ob- 

ſer vation, that the greateſt dealers in miſchief ; thoſe /abourers in iniquity; 
| who 
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who have taken as much pains to corrupt themſelves, and injure” others; as 
the Huſhandman does in cultivating his land by inceflant care and fatigue ; — 
"Thoſe ſowers of wickedneſs, who are as anxious in propagating trouble and 
ſorrow, (the certain companions of criminal actions) as he is who fows his 
field with the choiceſt ſeed in hopes of a plentiful- harveſt : The obſervation 
I have made of ſuch people is; That they are ſo far from reaping any ad- 
vantage from their evil contrivances ; that in the end, their iniquitous prac- 
tices return on their own head; their malicious troubles Ou wy on 
themſelves. 

9. As tall, ſtately Trees, Pry with all the beauty that Nature can poſ- 
fibly give them; whether it be, Leaves, or Flowers, or Fruit; are of a ſud- 
den by the inclemency of the air, by the influence cither of extreme heat or 
cold, ſcorched, withered, and decayed : Juſt ſo have TI ſeen thoſe wicked A- 
| gents, in the midſt of all their proſperity and joyfullneſs, by a fingle blaft of 

. God's diſpleaſure, perifh and come to a fearful end. The Divine wrath be- 
ing once kindled againſt them, they are taken away in the height of their 
wickedneſs ; in a moment they are cut off, and are totally conſumed. 

10. 11. Large and numerous indeed hath thy Generation been; inveſted 
with great power and dominion ; placed in fo high a ſituation as to preſcribe 
Rules and Laws to thoſe who were ſubject to them. A favourable opportu- 
nity was here indulged you of fignalizing yourſelves by acts of juſtice and 
equity; by protecting and defending the innocent; and bringing notorious 
Offenders to their deſerved puniſhment. But from the misfortunes and cala- 
mities which have happened to thee and thy family, we may fairly and rea- 
ſonably con jecture, this hath not been the caſe. Inſtead of diſtinguiſhing your- 
ſelves by lenity and mildneſs; by kindneſs and charity; Qualities, which 
ought never to be ſeparated from thoſe, to whoſe hands are intruſted the 
Reins of Power: Inſtead of this ;— One cannot but ſuppoſe, that your Laws 
have been arbitrary ; Your Dominion, tyranny ; Your Mercies, cruelty, What 
ſhall I compare you to? Wherewith ſhall I liken you? I can think of no 
compariſon ſo natural; none fo obvious, as that of Lions. Your behaviour 
hath been ſo notorious, as to reſemble that odious ſavage Brood, of different 
ſexes, and different ages. Like them, from the oldeſt to the youngeſt, you 
have tyrannized over the weak and inferior; You have triumphed and in- 
| ſulted over them; You have ſhewn a fierce, vindictive, inhuman Spirit; You 
have made Mankind your Prey; In ſhort, You have been * in- 
tractable. 
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12. I muſt not ris if refleftions of this kind. are very diſagreeable, 
- Difagreeable they are. But the only reaſon why I make them, is with an 
intent to convince thee, that thy way and manner of life. cannot have been 
ſo virtuous and innocent, as thou wouldeſt needs perſuade us. But · if what I 
have already offered is not ſatisfactory; there is one Particular more, of very 
great importance, which I ſhall communicate, And that is, concerning a 
Night-Vifion, which ſtole upon me unawares. Tt came when I had not the 
leaſt apprehenſion of it. 4A Night-Vifion did I call it? It was ſome h 
ſo very extraordinary, that I am really at a loſs what name to give it. Whe- 
ther it was a Dream, a Revelation, or an Oracle, I am not able to ſay.— 
And though I cannot enlarge upon it ſo much as I could wiſh ; Though I 
am not able to explain it ſo well as I would deſire to do; Yet notwithſtand- 
ing the ſurprize which I was in; (as any one will reaſonably. imagine, I muſt 
be) I was not fo diſturbed as to loſe all my attention to what paſſed. Mine 
ear received a little thereof ; And 1 do till remember 3 ä 

13. But though my diſorder was not ſo great as to hinder me from giv- 
ing ſome attention; yet my thoughts Iwhich muſt be the caſe in all Nighr- 
Viſions] were ſo confuſed, that I could not command them; I could not keep 
them within any tolerable compaſs. They. were perplexed; they divided 
themſelves into ſeveral ſtrange, unaccountable turns. I may compare myſelf 
either to a large ſpreading Tree, which ſtretches and extends itſelf into ſuch 
a variety of branches, as to make every point that you can imagine. Or to a 
man who labours to climb up to an exceeding high mountain: And when 
with much difficulty he hath reached the top ; he is ſhocked with the dan- 
ger in which he now finds himſelf: he looks down with horror and aſtoniſh- 
ment from the precipice ; from which, if in deſcending he makes one falſe 
ſep, he is ſure to periſh. The time that I received the Viſion, was in the 
dead of the Night : A time when all around us is ſtill and quiet.; when Man 
after the labour and fatigue of the Day, is laid down, and ſuppoſed to be at 
reſt, cloſing his eyes, and enjoying himſelf in a ſound, deep fleep. | 

14. My concern on this occaſion was greatly increaſed upon hearing as 
it were the ſound of a terrible voice. FEAR ſeemed 7o call me: TREMBLING, 
I thought, ſpoke to me; uttering themſelves in the moſt dreadful accents. — 
This affected me to ſuch a degree, that no one part of my body diſcharged 
its proper office. My head was confuſed, my heart panted, and melted like 
wax : My countenance changed, my hands hung down, my legs failed me, 
my knees ſmote, and even my bones ſcook, one againſt another. 


75. 
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"LH In the midſt of this diſorder and confuſion, a Spirit appeared to me. 

I could not be deceived; for I had a clear and diſtinct view as it paſſed by me. 

Thie raiſed in me the utmoſt conſternation,” The horror that ſeized me, 

preſſed my body n ſuch er and violence, as to make the very bair of 
my fleſh fland up. 

16, Though it paſſed by me, it ad not ienndlattly diſappear and vaniſh, 
It ſeemed rather o make a ſtand. I then fixed my eyes earneſtly upon it, 
with an intent to diſcern, and view it in every poſture. But notwithſtanding 
all my endeavour to do this, I am not able to determine any thing as to 
the real Form and Figure which it aſſumed. — I am thoroughly fatisfied, 
there was an Image; It ſhewed itſelf to me in a viſible manner : Mine eyes 
could not be deceived. —I waited with impatience, expecting to receive 
ſome new diſcovery, ſomething of very great importance from ſo ſtrange, 
and unuſual an Appearance. And at laſt J heard a till, ſmall voice, deliver- 
ing itſelf in the following manner. 

17. Shall man, Fallen-man, ſubject to diſeaſes, troubles, ad all thofe ca- 
lamities, which are the neceſſary conſequences of fin and diſobedience ; be of 
ſo bold and daring a Spirit, as to attempt a juſtification of himſelf ? Shall he, 
a frail creature, by nature mortal, far removed from innocence, lay claim to 
any merit, when ſummoned to appear beſore the Supreme Adorable Deity? — 
Though he is poſſeſſed of ſome qualifications ; Though he can boaſt of ſome 
preheminencies, in compariſon with the reſt of the Creation; yet ſhall he 
be ſelf-ſufficient, pure and uncorrupt in the fight of his Maker ; by whoſe 
hands he was formed ; and from whom he received every priviledge, every 
degree of ſuperiority which he enjoys ? 

18, So far is Man, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority he aſſumes on earth, 
from being ſpotleſs and innocent in the fight of God; that even the very beſt 
of men; thoſe who were His ſervants ; who obeyed His commands diligently 
and faithfully; were not ſo entirely to be depended on, as if they were free 
from all danger of loſing their ſtedfaſtneſs, and deviating from their inte- 
ority. — This is not to be wondered at, when the Angels, formed by the 
Almighty with ſtronger endowments, higher qualities, and more enlarged 
capacities, than Man can pretend to: Conducted by a light vaſtly clearer and 
brighter than that which is the guide to Man : When the very Angels them- 
ſelves, (To compare their Light with that perfect Brightneſs which is ſo 
_ reſplendent, and ſhines ſo gloriouſly in God) may really be ſaid to be in Dark- 
neſs rather than Light, 
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19. II the faithful, obedient Servants of God, whoſe life was devoted to 


His commands, were not guarded with ſo much ſtrength ; did not ſtand fo 
. ſecure, as to be paſt all danger of falling from their ſtedfaſtneſs : And if the 
Angels themſelves, thoſe Rays of Divine glory, whoſe nature is ſo bright and 
illuminated, as to Shine in the pure Manſions of Heaven; are yet far from 
being abſolutely perfe& and holy: How much more and greater imperfec- 
tion attends thoſe men who indeed dwell in houſes of clay, as well as thoſe, 


whoſe hearts and affections are true to the ſervice of God: But are different 
from them in many reſpects; being loaded and preſſed down with the weight 


of groſs, carnal bodies ; ſwallowed up in the depth of worldly cares ; im- 
merked in ſenſual pleaſures, and ſtrangers to Spiritual entertainments. — The 
foundation of theſe men is the ſame with thoſe to whom belong ſuperior en- 
dowments. They both ſpring from the ſame original, the Duft of the earth: 
And they both partake of the imperfections ariſing from thence ; Infirmities, | 


Sickneſs, Death. 


20. Their continuance Here is but ſhort. Was there no other cauſe, Time 
and Age bring them to decay. They waſte and conſume away like a garment ; 
which, though wrought with never ſo much art and ſtrength; though it be 
never ſo curious, fine, and beautiful; is ſoon defaced and ſpoiled by the ſubtle, 
devouring Moth. Nay, of ſo precarious a tenure is their earthly Habitation, 
that they are frequently cruſhed like the Moth : One of the vileſt, and moſt 
deſpicable Inſects; in its nature ſo full of ſubtlety and miſchief, that its life 
muſt be ſhort : Becauſe every Body who ſees it, is ready to deſtroy it. — Juſt 
ſo is the Life of Man in general ; wavering and inconſtant ; liable to be taken 
away by numerous, unforeſeen Accidents. Every day, every hour he under- 
goes a variety of changes, which threaten his Diſſolution. In he morning he 
is uncertain whether he ſhall ſee the cloſe of the evening ; and whether his Life 
ſhall not ſet with the Sun, — And beſides this, ſo weak and periſhing is his 
condition; that without any particular Ordering or Appornting, his Time draws 
to an end. Without any outward violence, or any inward diſtemper, he is 
always in a State of my He is every moment falling by his own frail, 


weak mortality. 


21. I appeal to common experience and obſervation, Is it not plain and 
obvious, that thoſe who are the buſieſt Heads, and moſt ſkilful Projectors; 
who lay the deepeſt and ſtrongeſt foundations for temporal Enjoyments ; are 
frequently ſo far from continuing Here permanent, and without decay : That 


in a little time their Departure hence is ſuch, and every thing belonging to 


them 


1 
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them ſo abſolutely removed; That if you enquire into, and look after the 
Place and Station of Life they filled ; the Fortunes they poſſeſtod; the Fa. 
milies they raiſed ; you ſhall find them all raten away : And nothing, Not. 
the leaſt Remains to be ſeen. — And what is ſtill worſe, They themſelves 
dying, but not in Wiſdom. All that Skill and Policy, all thoſe Arts and Con- 
trivances, which diſtinguiſhed them from others, and placed them in a ſuperior 
rank and fituation ; being, at the point of Death, even in their own 3 
no better than Worldly craft and Human folly. 
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OULDEST thou know the reaſon why I relate to thee this Night- 
Viſion? I do it with an intent that thou mayeſt apply it to thy- 
ſelf, and thy preſent circumſtances, Thou haſt heard how weak and imperfect 
Angels themſelves, as well as Men, even the beſt of Men, muſt be in com- 
pariſon with God. If therefore this does not fatisfy thee ; If thy thoughts 
ſuggeſt to thee any thing of moment with regard to Man's Innocence and 
Perfection; I am prepared to receive it. If not, Who ſhall ſpeak for thee? 
Haſt thou an Advocate? Call bim. Haſt thou any one to plead thy Cauſe? Ma- 
thy Appeal. — There are, without queſtion, many virtuous, good men, of diſ- 
tinguiſhed integrity, and ſanctity of life; Who, if they thought, Thy Cauſe 
was juſt ; If they imagined, Thy Sufferings were greater than thy Deſert ; 
would be ready to appear in thy Defence, and to urge in thy behalf every thing 
that could poſſibly be offered on ſuch an occafion. — On which of theſe wilt 
thou caſt thine eye, and make choice of for thy favorite Pleader ? 

2. It will, I apprehend, be a difficult matter to produce ſuch an Advocate. 
No one, I am perſuaded, will undertake ſuch a Cauſe, when he thoroughly 
weighs the occaſion of thy troubles, and the miſerable circamſtances to which 
thou art now reduced, He muſt conclude that thou art pointed out as an 
Object of Divine Wrath and Indignation ; and that all the calamities which 
attend thee, are owing entirely to thy vicious follies. — He muſt unavoidably 
think, that the Zeal and Fealouſy of God is provoked; and that the Deſtruc- 
tion which purſues every ſilly vain Babler, every one who ſpeaketh raſhly and 
unadviſcably with his lips, hath overtaken thee. 

3. It is true indeed, I have obſerved the fooiſb wicked Man enjoying him- 
ſelf to all appearance in the utmoſt eaſe and ſedateneſs of temper. I have ſeen 
him fixed as it were, and eſtabliſhed in the height of his proſperity, as if no 

| outward 
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outward violence could move him from his place. He hath taken roof, ſpiead, 
and branched himſelf out, like a ſtrong ſtately Tree. — But notwithſtanding 
this ſeeming depth and ſtrength, in which he vainly promiſed himſelf a per- 
manent, unſhaken ſituation for many years; I quickly diſcovered the weak 
and falſe Foundation, on which all his hopes were built. The plc ng Habi- 
zation which he poſſeſſed with ſo much — I was — could not. 
continue long. | 
4. He might poſſibly hey his truſt and confidence in a large, numerous 
Offipring ; who by virtue of their extent, and fortunes were able to com- 
a great ſhare of power and dominion, But fo far from defending, and 
ſapporting himſelf by the ſtrength of a Family; So far from influencing a 
Court by the appearance of ſuch Iſſue; That all his Deſcendants are involved 
in the ſame Calamity: All the Children ſuffer for the tranſgreſſions of the Fa- 
ther. — When ſummoned to the Gate: When their Cauſe is to be heard and 
tried; ſetting aſide all other Arguments, it is thought, and urged as a ſuffi- 
cient Plea, that They are the Relatives of a man, notorious for ſuch Diſtreſſes, 
as muſt be the certain conſequences of Divine Juſtice, For this reaſon they are 
condemned; and Judgement paſſes on them, without being able ſo much as 
to be allowed, or obtain an Advocate. h 
5. Such men may poſlibly take a great deal of pains, as well as others, for 
the ſapport of their Fortunes and Family. They may cultivate their ground 
weich the utmoſt care, and ſow it with the choiceſt ſeed; in expectation of 
reaping, at the uſual time, the fruits of their labour. But when once the Sen- 
tence of the Judge is declared againſt them; Behold, inſtead of carrying in, and 
filling their Barns and Store-houſes with the great and plentiful increaſe: A 
number of ſtarved, hungry Fellows, like ſo many Locuſts, enter the Field, and 
devour the whole Harueſt. — Nay, ſo hardy and adventurous ſhall they be, 
that, Place never ſo many obſtacles in their way; Guard the avenues with 
never ſo many fences; Let there be high walls; Thick, ſtrong, and to all ap- 
pearance impenetrable hedges : yet all this ſhall ſignify nothing. For theſe 
Plunderers, armed with variety of warlike inſtruments, ſhall ſuddenly break 
through, and bear down all oppoſition. — And what is ſtill worſe ; When the 
Fields are ravaged and ſpoiled of their fruits; (of fo fatal a conſequence is the 
condemnation that paſſes in a Court of Juſtice) There ſhall ariſe another Set 
of Men, more ſavage and barbarous than thoſe Plunderers ; Men diſtinguiſh- 
ed by appearing in a frightful garb; ſtretching themſelves into an erect poſ- 
ture; and by ſome means or other raz/ing the very hair of their head, to make 
it 
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it point upwards, like ſo many ſharp darts and arrows, ready to be diſcharged 
from their Quiver, This horrid, voracious Crew may be compared to wild 
Beaſts ſnuffing up the wind in purſuit of their Prey. They ſhall haſten with 
great eagerneſs, They ſhall greedily pant after, and allow up all their entire 
_— ſo as to leave them in the moſt deplorable condition. 
b. It may perhaps be diſputed, From whence Sin with thoſe confuſions and 
diſorders ariſing from it proceeds; To what Cauſe muſt we impute thoſe mi- 
ſeries and calamities, in which the Generality of Mankind is in ſome mea- 
fare involved? And what is to be done, What duties are required of us when 
theſe Accidents happen ? Was I to give my opinion, and freely declare my 
real ſentiments on this important Subject; it would be this: — Although In- 
quity, and its cloſe companion, Afliction, proceed not from the Duft of the 
Earth, as Man himſelf does: But inſtead of that, he muſt ar firſt have come 
from the hand of his Maker, pure, innocent, and uncorrupt. And conſe- 


- quently every Tranſgreſſion and Diſobedience was his own free, voluntary 


Act. — And as to Trouble, that Bane of the World! Though it be not im- 
poſed by God from the Creation ; neither can it be the natural Produce of 
the Ground, ſpringing up like ſo many Herbs and Vegetables : (There being 
ſome other Cauſe, to which this ſore Evil owes its Original, and from whence 


it is derived) 


7. Although Man from his Birth is fare to meet with abundance of that 


Trouble: And Difficulties of various kinds and degrees accompany him, and 


perplex him, from his very firſt entrance into the world, to the time of his g0- 


| ing out. . Though this is, and will be the caſe, do what we can to hinder it, 


and endeavaur never ſo much againſt it. — Nay, though Treuble be as natural 
to us as the Sparks fly upward: And we may as ſoon check the force of the 
Air, and make a Fire when kindled, inſtead of riſing and aſcending up, fall 
and deſcend down ; As we. can with all our induſtry preſerve ourſelves free 


from worldly diſappointments : . 


8. Yet, notwithſtanding this unavoidable diſquiet and vexation, which we 
are ſubje& to; Was I under the ſame circumſtances with Job ? Had I under- 
gone ſo great a change, as he-hath dpne? So far from truſting to my own 
Righteouſneſs: So far from boaſting of my own Integrity : I would chooſe 
much rather to ſubmit myſelf to God in the humbleſt manner, and with the 
moſt entire reſignation, — Let my Cauſe be what it would; Let my opinion 
of it be never ſo favourable: Yet ſtill as I found by fad experience, that I was 


plunged 1 in the depth of Miſerys I would for that reaſon lay aſide all ſelfiſhneſs 
VOI. II. C and 
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and partiality; and leave it ſolely to Him, to judge and 2 whether 


or no mine was a true, righteous, juſt Cauſe. 


9. What ſhould hinder me from making ſuch a ſubmiſtion, I foi not ap- 
prehend. What objection could be offered to ſuch a Propoſal, I am not aware 
of. For ſurely I ſhould have good reaſon to think myſelf very ſecure under 
the immediate influence of His Divine Providence : To whom belongs, in 
the moſt extenſive manner, Greatneſs and Majeſty, Authority and Power. By 
virtue of which He can execute ſuch things as the utmoſt ſtrength of man 
can never attain to. — And not only ſo, but whatever is marvellous ; what- 
ever is abſtruſe and difficult; That which ſo much perplexes our weak ima- 
ginations ; All things of this kind, let them be never ſo numerous, He by His 
Omnipotence is able to perform. 

10. Would we give diligent attention to the courſe of God's Providence, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced, that it is exerciſed not only in Acts of Power, and 
Vonder; but we ſhall be ſenſible that in a particular manner it reaches thoſe 
things which more nearly concern the benefit, the ſatisfaction, and well-being 
of mankind. For inſtance ; When the ſcorching heat of the Sun is fo ſtrong 
and intenſe, as to dry up, and conſume almoſt every herb of the field, every 
green thing upon the face of the earth: The Almighty in great compaſſion 
opens the Flood-gates of the Heavens, and pours down a gracious, refreſh- 
ing, long-wiſhed-for Rain. — By this wonderful Supply from Above; by 
this ſudden, unexpected change; the Rivers and Springs, which were much 
exhauſted, and in a manner quite diſappeared; do now riſe and ſwell to their 
uſual height. They are not only full, but they overflow; ſo as to reach ſeveral 


_ diſtinct places, which waited as it were for refreſhment from thoſe ſuper- 


abundant Treaſures, 

11. The conſequences which proceed from that change, are inexpreſſibly 
great and beneficial. Thoſe People, who by the inclemency of a long-conti- 
nued Drought, were reduced to fraights and difficulties ; And by the preſſing 
neceſſities ariſing from thence, were forced to ſubmit to mean, contemptible 
actions: Are now able to /f up their heads with Joy, and appear in a pro- 
per manner, ſuitable to the ſtation of life allotted to them. — And thoſe who 
were lately concealed in privacy and obſcurity; whoſe condition was abject 
and-mournful ; ſcoffed at, and reviled for their ſqualid attire; the unhappy 
conſequences of Poverty in diſtreſs! Thoſe very men by a ſudden. alteration 
of the Bleſſings of Providence flowing in upon them, like a plentiful ſtream of 
water upon a barren and thirſty Land ; ſhall now change their countenance; 


they 


* 
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they ſhall enjoy themſelves in ſafety. Their ſituation ſhall-be raiſed, and ex- 
alted to ſuch a ſtate of n as to be in no danger of relapſing into Ruin 
and Decay. ö 

12. Artful and cunning men may indeed place a great deal of ptinfhbties 
in their own abilities, Without any regard to the over-ruling Hand of Pro- 
vidence, they may poſſibly imagine, that their good or bad ſucceſs in the 
world depends wholly on their own wiſdom and conduct. They may form 
deep and ſecret Deſigns. They may to the utmoſt ſtretch of their knowledge 
and foreſight contrive, and project ſuch meaſures, as ſhall have the moſt plau- 
ſible view of taking effect. But after all this dextrous management, ſhould 
the Almighty once interpoſe, and throw the leaſt obſtacle in their way ; All 
their crafty devices are fruſtrated; all their moſt promiſing expeQations va- 
niſh away. — Inſtead then of performing their Enterpriſe: Inſtead of execut- 
ing any thing of moment ; any thing advantagious, or praiſe-worthy : Inſtead 
of having the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a proſperous event of their beſt- formed 
counſels : They ſhall quickly perceive, with what weak hands they have been 
labouring ; that all their aſpiring attempts are vain and fruitleſs. 

13. There are, we may obſerve, a great many who are ambitious of the 
character of wiſe men. They are poſſeſſed with a high opinion of their own 
qualities and endowments: As if Wiſdom was their peculiar Property; and 
the reſt of the World were to be marked out for Fools, But what kind of 


Wiſdom is it which they make ſuch large pretences to? It is not That Wiſ- 


dom which cometh from Above. It is the Wiſdom of Man, and not of God. 
Wiſdom, calculated to amuſe and deceive, rather than inſtruct and edify the 
World. And therefore He who is the Fountain of true, pure Wiſdom, per- 
plexes and entangles thoſe who are the artful and crafty Pretenders to it. — 
And let them who ſtudy the ways of Politic ſhifts and evaſions; who delight 
in the moſt ſubtle turnings and windings; let them put their inventions to the 
ſtretch, how to impoſe upon Mankind : The event will ſhew that ſuch de- 
ceitful cunning, though never ſo coolly and ſedately digeſted, will deſerve no 
better name than precipitate raſhneſs and infatuation. 

14. So great is their infatuation, and ſo perplexed their counſels; that 
though Truth be clear and evident ; though it ſhines as full and manifeſt as 
the Day-light ; and cannot be miſtaken but by thoſe who wilfully ſhut 
their eyes againſt it. Yet do they chooſe Darkneſs rather than Light: They 
involve themſelves in error and falſhood even in the midſt of ſtrong con- 
viction. * hey make no difference between the cleareſt Light, and the 


C2 moſt 
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moſt obſcure Daarkneſs. For let the rays of Truth be never ſo viſible 10 
diſtinct; Let them be as bright and conſpicuous as the Sun in his Meridian: 
Vet ſuch is their exceſſive Blindneſs; ſo loſt in the By-ways of Falſhood; 
that they grope in the Noon-day, in the ſame manner as if it was Midnight, 
They cannot, or will not, diſtinguiſh right from wrong. They make as 
many falſe ſteps, and are guilty of as many miſtakes, when they have a ſure 
Guide for their conduct; as they would do, if the Blind ſhould lead them. 
15, But with a truly, religious, good man, it is not ſo. He is the imme- 
diate object of God's Providence. The Scoffer may be as liberal as he pleaſes 
in his ſevere reproaches: He may whet his tongue like a Sword: His lan- 
guage may be as full of the ſharpeſt invectives, as his malice, and his wit can 
ſuggeſt, Yet the character of a Religious, good Man ſhall remain unſhaken : 
the Divine protection ſhall be his ſecurity, — The mouth of the injurious 
Oppreſſor may open itſelf wide againſt him: he may be as loud, and as fierce 
as a Lion; inſult and threaten like a mercileſs Tyrant: he may ſtretch out 
his frong hand, to ſhew how much it is in his power to cruſh him. But to 
what purpoſe all this boaſting, when * Almighty 1 is his Guardian and De- 
fender? 
16. When I ſpeak of the Truly-Religious being more immediately un- 
der the Arm of Divine Providence; I do not confine this privilege to ſuch 
ne . | only. For even the moſt abject, contemptible man; he who is vilified and de- 
Wl ſpiſed by others; though not ſo diſtinguiſhed for his religion; if he does not 
" | deſerve ſuch treatment; need not deſpair of Superior aſſiſtance. Let him only 
| repoſe a ſure truſt, and ſtedfaſt confidence in God ; he may with good rea- 
; 
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il ſon hope for eaſe and relief in his diſtreſs. — But the iniquitous Man; one 

ws - who is remarkably wicked ; whatever he ſuffers, what calamitous circum- 
Nances ſoever happen to him; muſt not ſo much as open his mouth, Let 
his oppreſſion be never ſo violent, he muſt be entirely ſilent. It would be ex- 
treme preſumption in him to murmur, or expoſtulate with God, 

17. Some Mens thoughts of the diſcipline of God may perhaps be not 
fo juſt and rational as they ought to be. They may look upon it in a wrong, 
improper view. They may conſider it purely as an Act of cruel ſeverity, 
and incenſed wrath. But Diſcipline and Correction inflicted on weak imperfect 
man by Him, whom we profeſs to Adore and Worſhip, is ſo far from be- 

* ing a Puniſhment ; that we ſhould rather eſteem it a Happineſs. —Do but call 
y - to mind that well known ſaying, which is, or ſhould be in the mouth of 
every religious Man : Deſpiſe not thou the chaſtening of the Almighty. For 


what 
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what doſt thou imagine, is the end and deſign of the Divine Power's ex- 
erting itſelf with ſuch ſeeming ſeverity ? It is not that the Creator takes any 
pleaſure in afflicting us. That be far from Him! It is rather to ſignify to us, 
'bow much he is provoked by our many and great offences, our notorious ſins 


and tranſgreſſions; and by theſe ſeaſonable and neceſſary means to reduce us 
to a juſt ſenſe of ourſelves, and affecting meditations of His power over us. 
18. There is another common obſervation with regard to that influence 
which the Almighty hath both on the Body and Mind. viz. He maketh fore, 
and bindeth up : He woundeth, and his hands make whole. Though we are of 
a robuſt conſtitution ; healthy, vigorous, and active: though our ſtrength is 
ſuch, as to be able to reſiſt any common violence: and our minds fo free from 
trouble, as to be under no apprehenſions of uneaſineſs. Yet ſuch is His 
power, that he can both relax and disjoint every member of the Body; 
and change the moſt pleaſing affection of the Soul, to an ingrateful paſſion 
of Sorrow. Having done this, He, as a true Phyſician, and a Bleſſed Com- 
forter ; on a proper, humble ſubmiſſion of the Patient, can reduce the one 
to its former activity; and the other to its uſual chearfulneſs. — And what 
is ſtill more; If our ſins have provoked Him to puniſh us with diſeaſes, 
and ulcers, from the top of the Head to the ſole of the Foot; and by that 
means we become nauſeous and loathſom to ourſelves and others: He can, 
out of His good pleaſure, ſoon cloſe our wounds; cleanſe and heal our pu- 


trefying ſores. And if we are worthy of the favour, He can likewiſe mollify 


the diſtempers, and remove the moſt paſſionate agonies of our Souls. 
19. The troubles and calamities that attend thee, it muſt be confeſſed, are 
very grievous. Many and great the difficulties which have overtaken thee 


4 


But let them be leſs or more; let them be never ſo few, or never fo nume 


rous! What is it that Almighty Power cannot do? Is he under any reſtraint? 
What deliverance is there which he cannot accompliſh ? — At preſent thou 
art encompaſſed with troubles of different kinds; Thou art brought low 
from a high eſtate : thy power weakened ; thy family cut off; thy health 
impaired ; thy body diſtempered. But yet if he is pleaſed to interpoſe, he 
can eaſily check the force of all thoſe Evils: He can prevent their taking 
effect, and not ſuffer thee to be deſtroyed. 

20. For inſtance ; Should the common Food and Suſtenance of life be fo 
ſcarce, as to occaſion a fore and grievous Famine. Should proviſions of all 
kinds be ſo much exhauſted, that abundance of people are ready to periſh 
with extreme hunger: Their bodies emaciated : their fpirits languiſhing : 


their 
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their ſoul fainting: Death threatning. Vet is He able to reſcue thee frown 
all theſe calamities; from all the terrors even of Death itſelf. Or, ſhouldeſt 
thou be exalted to the government and dominion of any Nation or People; 
and happen to be engaged in War : Shouldeſt thou have the moſt obſtinate, 
and ſtubborn enemy to contend with : And he be ſo proſperous as to ſubdue 
thy Forces, lay waſte thy Country, and purſue his victory ſo far as to en- 
danger the loſs of thy Kingdom. Vet let but the Almighty Arm be once 
ſtretched out in thy defence; All his moſt daring enterpriſes ſhall be render- 
ed fruitleſs : It ſhall not be in the power of the. Sword to hurt thee. | 

21. The particular Providence of God ſhall ſo immediately defend thee, 
that when other people are traduced and ſpoken againſt as the vileſt and 
moſt profligate of Men. When they fall a Sacrifice to the Evil Tongue; 
which being let looſe, ſpreads itſelf like a poiſonous Air; ſcatters its virulent 
language in every place, falling upon the Innocent as well as the Guilty. Thy 
character ſhall be ſo well eſtabliſhed, ſo well guarded againſt any inſult ; 
that the ſcourge of Malice ſhall not reach thee. — That miſerable deffru#ion, 
which is too often the conſequence of Scandal and Defamation; ſhall not 

make thee afraid; that ruinous condition, which many a one is involved in, 
who undergoes the ſeverity of a froward, ungoverned Tongue, ſhall not af- 
fect thee. The 3 Sting, though it comes very near, ſhall not 
terrify thee. 

22, Let a general Calamity ariſe, from what cauſe ſoever it 8 ; 
and let the weight of it be fo heavy and grievous, as to threaten a Total Ruin 
and Deſtruction. — Or, let there be any particular calamity. For inſtance : 
Let a Famine rage, the beginning of which is owing to the covetous, inſa- 
| tiable deſires of Avaritious Worldlings ; whoſe pleaſure, or rather, whoſe 
labour of life conſiſts, in hoarding up abundance of unſatisfying, periſhable 
Treaſures ; and particularly in ſhewing their cunning and dexterity, by en- 
groſſing to themſelves the moſt advantageous Branches of Trade. So far from 
expreſſing any uneaſineſs, or being diſcompoſed by ſuch men, and their un- 
juſt proceedings : Thy conduct ſhall be ſteddy and regular : Thy counte- 
nance ſerene and placid. Thou ſhalt lau gb at, and deſpiſe their folly, — 
And as no apprehenſions of Fear, ſhall poſſeſs thee, either from heavy Ca- 
lamitics ; or from the reſtleſs purſuits of thoſe, whoſe happineſs centers in 
enjoying the riches of this world : So neither ſhalt thou be under any dread- 
ful conſternation, ſhould even the moſt fierce and ſavage Beaſts of the Earth, 
riſe up againſt, and be ready to devour thee, 


23. 
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23. For thy eaſe and tranquility of mind (the conſolation of every good 
man) ſhall be fo perfect; ſo ſecurely ſtrengthened; that thou ſhalt be in 


league with the Stones of the Field. Notwithſtanding they are fixed there by 


way of terror; menacing death to any one who ſhould enter the ground, 
and preſume to cultivate'it; Thou wilt be under no concern at the ſight of 
ſo ſevere a Signal. There will be a League between Thee and Them, fo that 
no injury threatened ſhall hurt thee. — Thou ſhalt likewiſe be in covenant 
with men of. the moſt barbarous and cruel Diſpoſtions. Theſe Savages ſhall com- 
mit all manner of hoſtility againſt other People: They ſhall be guilty of the 


' wildeſt exceſſes of rudeneſs and ſeverity, rapine and ſpoil: But guarded as it 


were by a mutual compact, Thy innocence ſhall protect thee; Thy virtue 
and integrity defend thee. — And as to the moſt noxious and deſtructive. 
Animals; ſuch as ſcatter their infectious venom wherever they move; and are 
in a conſtant ſtate of enmity with mankind. 'Theſe ſhall be ſo far from in- 
juring thee ; that when it is in their power to do it, they ſhall not moleſt 
thee ; but ſuffer thee to paſs by them in the ſame manner, as if certain con- 
Jitions of Peace were ſtipulated between you. In ſhort, Thou ſhalt necher 
be afraid of Men, nor Stones, nor Serpents of the Field. 

24. As the careful, induſtrious Shepherd, who watches over his Flock, to 
guard and protect it from the danger that may happen by Day, or from pe- 
rils by Night: Removing from place to place for the convenience of Paſture, 
and for ſafety from the inſults of Men, and the ravage of Beaſts. So ſhall thy 
ſecurity be under the Almighty Protection. Fix thy Tabernacle wherever thou 
pleaſeſt: Alter thy Situation as often as thou art diſpoſed: Aſſure thyſelf that 
no Diſturbance of any kind ſhall come near thee. — And like the good 
Shepherd viſiting his Sheep-Cote; takes an account of the number of his 
Flock, and finds it perfect, ſound, and healthy, without decay or diminution : 
So is the Divine Providence able to make thee happy and proſperous, If it is 
His good pleaſure, thou ſhalt viſit thy Habitation; and inſtead of ſeeing it 


void and deſolate; it ſhall be adorned with plenty in great abundance. 


25. Thus ſhalt thou know, and by experience be ſoon convinced of the 
bounteous hand of an Indulgent Providence. Thou ſhalt be no more deſti- 


_ tute of temporal enjoyments. Poverty and Diſtreſs ſhall be removed far from 


thee. Inſtead of which, Thy Seed ſhall be great: Thy Subſtance, though at 
preſent reduced, ſhall fouriſb again: Thy Children and Family, of which 


thou art now deprived, ſhall be renewed: Thy Cattle, of which thou art 


plundered, ſhall increaſe and multiply. — And as to thy Offspring, of what 
kind 
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kind ſoever, 'Thou ſhalt ſee ſo wondrous a change ; ; that all things which thou 
art poſſeſſed of, ſhall appear in a lively, pleaſing gracefulneſs : And inſtead of 
a decayed, gloomy aſpect, ſhall be like the graſs of the earth. They ſhall en- 
tertain the eye as much as thoſe vegetables do, when in their proper ſeaſon 
they ſhine with all the beauties and elegancies of nature. 

26, Being thus reſtored to thy former dignity, and appearing again in 
ſtrong light and ſplendor, after thy Days of obſcurity and darkneſs: Thou 
ſhalt ſpend the reſt of thy time in tranquillity and peace ; free from outward 
violence which hurts the body, and from inward troubles which oppreſs the 
mind. And having diſcharged all the offices of Life, allotted to thee Here by 
an over-ruling Power, and finiſhed the Courſe appointed for thee ; Thou 
ſhalt take thy leave of this world with a ſteddy, compoſed reſignation ; and 
be carried to the Grave in a full, venerable, happy od Age. — Thou ſhalt be 
reſembled to a ſhock of Corn; which from the time of its being ſown, under- 
goes a variety of changes; To-day, it is in danger of being ſcorched by too 
much Heat ; To-morrow, of periſhing by exceſs of Cold. Sometimes it lan- 
guiſhes for want of Rain; at others, ready to be carried away by violent 
TY But at laſt ſurmounting all extremities of Weather, ripens, grows up 

to perfection; and in his Seaſon is cut down, ſhocked, and brought home, to 
the Joy and Comfort of the laborious Huſbandman, 

The Paraphraſe in a ſhort, but beautiful Antitheſis, will run thus: As the 
Shocks of Corn in their due time [the time of Harveſt] are brought in, riſe 
on heaps, and are laid up in the Garner : So ſhalt Thou in thy time [the 
time of Old Age] be carried out, go down to, and be laid low in the Grave. 

27. Do not imagine that what I have been ſpeaking to thee, is owing to 
the weak, ungenerous principles of Paſſion, or Prejudice. Do not ſuppoſe that 
the Inſtructions I have offered, are precipitate, raſh Inſtructions ; ſuch as 
proceed out of the mouths of unthinking, unexperienced men : No; I have 
made diligent Search; I have ſtrictly enquired into the moſt judicious obſer- 
vations of Thoſe of Old time, diſtinguiſhed for their Wiſdom and Sagacity ; 
who have tranſmitted to us, for our uſe and advantage, their ſerious and well- 
digeſted Sentiments. So it is: Believe me, This is the Truth. — Let me 
then adviſe thee to give due attention to what thou haſt heard: Receive it 
. patiently, and profit by it. And above all things, Study that very difficult part 
of Knowledge, The Knowledge of thyſelf. 
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CHAP. VI. 


UT Job anſwered, and ſaid: 

2. I have indeed carefully attended to all that hath-been THE I have 
with as much patience, as I poſſibly could, received the wiſe Inſtructions which 
have been mentioned. And would to God that my wrath was thoroughly weigh- 
ed : That a juſt and due eſtimate was made of the reſentment and indignation 
which I have conceived againſt you, for the grievous crimes which you ſeem 
to charge me with. — And on the other hand; My earneſt deſire is, that 
my Calamity may be conſidered : That the miſerable, diſtreſſed circumſtances, 
in which I am now involved, may be put in the oppoſite Scale. Let them 

both be fairly and impartially enquired into; let them be compared and ba- 

lanced one againſt the other. 

3. Was ſuch a Compariſon to be made equitably and reaſonably I am 
perſuaded that my Paſſion of Reſentment would not bear any proportion with 
my Calamity. So far from being eſteemed light and trivial, as if it was of no 
account, and entirely to be diſregarded : The weight of it lies heavy on me; 
The preſſure, grievous, I may reſemble it to a large heap of Sand, thrown 
together by the waves of the Sea, falling on, and overpowering me. — There- 
fore no wonder if my Load of Affliction is ſuch, as I want words to expreſs, 
how much I ſuffer: If all I can ſay is not ſufficient to ſet my condition in 
ſuch a light, as to raiſe a due compaſſion in thoſe who hear me. And you 
muſt not be ſurpriſed, if I aſſure you, that my uneaſineſs is like an inward, 
violent Flame, which rages ſo ſtrong, that I am almoſt conſumed by it. 

4. For the agonies which I endure are extremely ſharp and painful. The 
wounds that pierce both my Body and Soul are very grievous: They give 
me as much torment as if Omnipotent Vengeance had diſcharged a whole Qui- 
ver of pointed Arrous againſt me: They enter deep, fix themſelves, and 
ſtick cloſe to me, — They not only hurt and injure me by affecting my out- 
ward Members, and depriving me of their right uſe and-enjoyment ; but like 
Arrows tinged with direful Poiſon, they infect and prey upon all my Vitals. 
They drink up my Spirit with ſuch greedineſs, as if they would quite exhauſt 
me, and leave no remains of life within me. — Beſides theſe vexatious, ſting- 
ing diſorders, I have the Terrors of an awful, adorable Deity to contend with. 
They are repreſented to my view in fo ſtrong and dreadful a light, as if a nu- 
merous, incenſed, implacable Army, full of Revenge, was drawing up in re- 
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gular Form, diſpoſing themſelves in due Order, to encamp againſt, and d lay 


ſiege to me; with a determined reſolution to employ their moſt levelling 


engines, their crueleſt weapons, and inſtruments of war for my deſtruction. _ 
5. Should I without ſufficient and weighty reaſons lament my condition in 
theſe piteous, doleful ſtrains. Had I not a juſt cauſe to complain; I muſt be 
guilty of very great inconſiſtency, and expoſe myſelf deſervedly to the ſe- 
vereſt cenſure. Nay ; in ſome reſpects I ſhould be worſe than the very Brutes : 
For the Wild-aſs, as ſavage and noiſy an animal as he is, can be till and ſilent 


if his wants are ſupplied ; Let him have his Graſt to feed on, his conſtant, 


daily Proviſion; you ſhall ſeldom or never hear him Sray; he will be eaſy, 
and give no diſturbance. — It is the fame with the Ox, which at ſome par- 
ticular times ſhall be loud and clamorous, boiſterous and troubleſome: But 
deny him not his Fader; let his craving appetite be ſatisfied, and you ſhall 
find he will ſoon be quiet, he will make no more bellowing. 

6. There is, I confeſs, a great deal of plauſible, affected Reaſoning urged 
againſt me: It is purſued with an outward ſhew of Friendſhip : But there is 
one principal thing wanting ; and that is, the Subſtance : It is void of a right 
and true Foundation, All therefore which hath been moved hitherto, is fo far 
from carrying any weight with it, or having a due influence on me; that it 
is rather inſipid and loathing. It is like unſevoury Food, not ſeaſoned, nor 
cured ; which inſtead of ſatisfying and refreſhing, is nauſeous and offenſive 
to a fick and weak Stomach, — In ſhort it is meer Trifle and Emptineſs, hav- 
ing nothing ſolid belonging to it: No more to be regarded than the Spittle 
which falls from the mouth of a Dribbler. It is as light and taſtleſs, as the 
Scum and Froth of curdled milk. 


7. My Soul, though preſſed down wth a ſevere toad of affliction; and 


conſequently deſirous of comfort and refreſhment ; yet refuſes to liſten to 


ſach Diſcourſe. It can by no means admit of inſipid, empty Reaſoning; but 
rejects it with the utmoſt abhorrence. — The Arguments that have been 
produced, are far from giving me eaſe, and ſtrengthening my weakneſs, They 
rather increaſe my anxiety and pain: They are /anguid, diſagreeable Food to 
me: I cannot digeſt it; they waſte and conſume, much more than ſupport 


my Spirits. 


8. Since my condition is ſo very deplorable, that I have no comfort either 
from myſelf, or my Friends: My earneſt deſire is, that my Requeſt may find 


_ admittance: That the Petition which I ſhall offer, may not be rejected. — 


That it would pleaſe God to hear me; and that He would be ſo gracious as 
to indulge me the fayour of what I paſſionately hope and long for. 


9. My 
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9. My requeſt is, that as He hath begun to try me; to exerciſe my pati- 


ence by ſo great a variety of troubles: May He not only Bruiſe, and Cruſh 


me, by affecting me in the moſt valuable parts of life; ſuch as depriving me 
of my Family and Fortunes, and reducing me from a High, to a low, abject 
State! — But may it be His divine pleaſure, to enlarge His hand! May He 
| ſtretch it out to a greater length; add ſtill more weight to it ; ſo as that the 
ſtroke may fall heavier on me; Finiſh and put an end to my life ! 

10, But notwithſtanding my deſire to be cut of. Notwithſtanding my 
ardent wiſhes for Death, rather than Life ; which indeed the Number and 
weight of my calamities extort from me: One fecret thought occurs to me. 


There is ſome ſudden, inward motion which ſuggeſts itſelf to me; which I 
eſteem my comfort, my exceeding great conſolation, [For I am determined, 


not to ſink under my burden, nor to yield too much to the impetuous force 
of my misfortunes ; But to ſummon all my Powers, that I may be able to 
withſtand the aſſault: And to firengtben myſelf under my Aſfiction, Let it 
be never ſo violent, or of never ſo long continuance] My great conſolation is, 

that I have made it the buſineſs of my life ingenuouſly and openly to profeſs, 

and vindicate Piety and Religion. So fat from concealing thoſe Qualities which 
are peculiar to the Holy One; Such as His goodneſs, His kindneſs, and be- 
neficence: So far from not publiſhing, and ſetting them forth to the world ; 
I have laboured both by Precept and Example, to influence mankind with 
ſerious and becoming ſentiments of ſuch Divine excellencies. 

11. I ſpeak indeed of ſtrengthening myſelf under my Afliction. But if 1 
ſhould really do this; If I ſhould ſtrive and exert all my faculties for that 
purpoſe ; and be ſo ſanguine as to hope for better things, and expect a change 
of my unhappy condition, May I not aſk, What will be my ſtrength to 
carry me through theſe difficulties? What ſure foundation ſhall I have to 
depend on? — And beſides this, hat will be my end? What will be the 
event, if my life ſhould be prolonged? and I ſhould be indulged a longer con- 
tinuance Here? 

12. Shall my ftrength which is brought ſo low, and impaired to fo great 
a degree; recover itſelf ſo well, as that nothing can be able to deſtroy me ? 
Shall my Body, which is now in a State of Diſſolution, putrefied with 
nauſeous ſores and ulcers, renew its former health and vigour ; and become 
as firm and hard as tones ; on which it is difficult to make the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion?— Shall my Fleſh, which is ſo much decayed ; ſo livid and diſcoloured; 
be reſtored to its proper ſoundneſs and colour again? Shall it thine as uſual, 
florid and clear, like a poliſhed Brazen mirror ? 
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13. Bat why do I ſpeak of my body's recovering its former ſtrength and 
vigour? Why do I talk of my putrefied fleſh being reſtored again to health 


and ſoundneſs? What, have I any belp in my ſelf? A miſerable Object! A 
ſtrange uncommon Spectacle, without one whole part belonging to me, 


that can diſcharge its proper office! Have I any power or ability to bring 


about ſo wondrous a change? — And is not every thing that I was poſſeſſed 
of removed from me? Do not I groan under the ſevereſt loſſes which can 


poſſibly happen to man? Is not my family cut off, my fortunes diſſipated, 
my power taken away, my friends alienated, my counſellors my inſulters, 
my comforters my Tormentors? In a word, is not 1 All a fad ſtate of 
diſtreſs, unpitied, unlamented ? 

14. Notwithſtanding my afflited and deſolate Condition is fo great, that 
my very Subſtance is in a manner totally diſſolved: My friend, inſtead of 
eaſing me of my troubles; Inſtead of applying proper, tender remedies of 
comfort to alleviate my ſorrows : Inſtead of this, he pours out upon me 
ſtinging reflections, without compaſſion, without charity. He reproaches 
me as if I was really a notorious, wicked man; and as if all my misfortunes 
were owing to the Divine anger and diſpleaſure, — But no wonder, when 
he doth not conſider the ſublime Nature and Dignity of the Almighty Being; ; 
Whoſe ways and dealings with mankind he preſumes to canvaſs and examine; 


Whole ſecret counſels he ſeems to be well acquainted with : Without being 


ſenſible of that awful Fear and Reverence, which is due to Him; in whom 
is inveſted all Power that is exerciſed both in Heaven and Earth. 

15. My companions who are allied to me by the cloſeſt and ſtricteſt ob- 
ligations of Friendſhip ; and from whom I might have reafon to expect a 
return of that mutual and affectionate kindneſs, which one Brother merits 
from another, and in common juſtice may require. Theſe very Brethren 
(if I may call them by that name) have ſtrangely prevaricated with me. 
They have ated a moſt deceitful and treacherous part. I muſt compare 


them to a ſudden, firong torrent of Waters running through a Valley. — Or, 


to a violent, rapid courſe of ſeveral torrents meeting, and joyning together: 
Which make a great ſhew for a while, but are of no long continuance, The 


ſwelling torrents languiſh: The conflux of Waters decays: They waſte 


and conſume ſo faſt, that in a little time there is nothing but dry land to 


be ſeen. Juſt ſuch are all the tenders of love and kindneſs which are made 


by my friends. They flow from them in full ſtreams, with great freedom 
and openneſs. They are eager to adviſe, to correct, to reprove. But of 
| what 
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what ſtability are all their Inſtructions, and accumulated Profeſſions of 
Friendſhip ? They are as falſe and inconſtant as the languiſhing Tor orrents, 
and the decaying Waters, 

16. Thoſe Brooks, though the n appears to the eye clear and ks 
turbed; yet when congeled with Ice are diſcoloured with a variety of Earth, 
of Sand, of Stones, of Filth, jumbled and confuſed one with another. — 
Eſpecially when a deep Snow, makes its way, and intermixes with the groſs, 
rude Maſs, By which means they ſeem outwardly to be well cemented, 
ſtrong and impregnable: As if no floods of Waters could remove them 
from their place; no heat of the Sun diſſolve them. Such is the Compoſi- 
tion of my friends. They are formed, and made up of the very worſt ma- 
terials. They are poſſeſſed of no real, good qualities. Notwithſtanding 


their outward pretences to civility, and tenderneſs; Their inward thoughts 


are the ſuggeſtions of uncharitableneſs, and inhumanity. They are a ſtrange, 
unaccountable mixture : Such pernicious ſeeds of falſhood, and treachery 
being ſown, and rooted in them ; And at the ſame time their appearing with 
a ſpecious, fair outſide ; makes it a difficult matter for any one, not upon his 
guard, to break through, and penetrate into their cloſe, and intricate 
deſigns. 

17. No ſooner do thoſe troubled Waters wax cold, joyn together, and 
harden by the Froſt ; But ſo ſwift, ſo unexpected is their change ; that in a 


little time they diſappear and vaniſh away. — When once the heat of the 


Sun reaches them, they are not able to reſiſt his force, They waſte and 
are conſumed out of their place; Leaving it empty and void, ſo that ſcarce 
any remains ſhall be vifible, — In the ſame manner, and in much the ſame 


circumſtances I conſider the behaviour of my friends. They make large 


pretences to, ſolid, ſubſtantial friendſhip. But their bonds of love and kind- 
neſs being a compoſition of falſhood and treachery, have no firmneſs, nor 
cobeſon. They are quickly broken and diſſolved. Their accumulated pro- 


feſſions of good-will towards me, have no more depth, no better foundati- 


on, than a conflux of Waters intermixed with various kinds of Soil, which 


hey gather in their rapid oourſe. And being ſoon retarded, and ſtopped 
by the influence of Froſt; are as ſoon diſſolved, and give way to the heat 
of the Sun. 

18. When the torrents begin to ſeparate and decay by reaſon of the Sun's 
diflolving the Froſt ; They ſoon forſake their fituation where they were 
confined. The courſe they take is haſty and boiſterous, without obſerving 


ay 
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any order or ſteaddineſs. It is quite uneven and irregular, flowing afferent, | 
ways, branching out into various /urnings and windings.—Of the fame na- 

ture are the arguments preſſed upon me by my friends. Inſtead of com- 
forting me by proper and rational ſubjects, founded on the caſualties and un- 
certainties which attend human life : Their endeavour is to entangle and per- 
plex me with ſubtle reaſonings concerning the innocent and the righteous : 
[Chap. 4. 7.] and with dark, viſionary Diſcourſes : [Ver. 12.]-—The waters 
when once let looſe, and free from any impediment, are ſo far from being 

_ confined to any certain channel, that they flow with the utmoſt precipitance, 
ſome one way, ſome another, till by degrees they are all conſumed and pe- 
riſh, The ſame unſteadineſs and uncertainty accompany all your inſtructi- 
ons. For no ſooner do you begin to open your meuths, after a long filence 
but your thoughts iſſue from you raſhly and precipitately, without being 
ſtudied or well digeſted ; till you quite empty yourſelves, and have nating 
farther of moment to produce. 

19. When large Companies of men take their journey through hot, dry, and 

deſert countries; Paſſing over ſpacious Tracts of ſandy, barren ſoil: Where no 
waters are viſible; No flowing ſtreams to be ſeen: You will readily imagine with 
what eagerneſs the Travellers view every place; with what impatience they 
caſt their eye, to fpy out ſome grateful refreſnment.— And how inexpreſſible 
muſt their joy be at the ſight of flowing waters, Let them appear at never ſo 
great a diſtance l How ſtrong their expect᷑ation to be ſupplied and comforted, 
when once they are ſo happy as to reach them !—As to my preſent ſituation, 
I may compare it with that of thoſe thirſty Travellers. The ſharp and ſe- 
vere Rod of Divine Providence is now ſhaken over me. The heavieſt cala- 
mities that can happen to man, are fallen to my lot, In the midſt of theſe 
deplorable circumſtances, being ready to faint and languiſh, my Spirits in a 
manner exhauſted ; I muſt by the common dictates of nature /cok earneſtly 
and greedily for ſome preſent refreſhment. And where ſhould I direct my 
eye, but to thoſe who make ſtrong profeſſions of Friendſhip? What ſhould 
be the ground of my Hope, but the ſupport I may expect to receive from 

{ 2 thoſe who by the ſtrict bonds of Affinity are obliged to aſſiſt me. 

1 | | 20, No ſooner do thoſe weary Travellers with great labour and difficul- 

= ty; with low, ſinking Spirits, gain their imagined Point ; and come up to 

4 | | the very Place which they, ſo earneſtly deſired: In expectation of quenching 

14 3 their Thirſt, and reſting their limbs; of receiving new life, and ſtrength, 

ti and vigour: But of a ſudden | Way are ſtruck with ſurpriſe and wonder, 
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even to ſhame; Becauſe they depended on an immediate ſupply. There was 
their Ho E. — But finding themſelves diſappointed, and no refreſhment 
to be had: Their ſurpriſe and wonder increaſes, and riſes to a high degree 
of Aftoniſhment, and Confufion : Having at a diſtance been agreeably enter- 
tained with the pleafing Proſpect of flowing Waters. | 

21. As thoſe Travellers are poſſeſſed with full expectations of ſatisfying 
their deſire; But to their amazement find the flow of Waters entirely gone 
off. So it is with regard to myſelf. Surely now you are the Torrents. 
You are a juſt repreſentation of the Conflux. Our mutual Bonds of Friend- 
ſhip; The common motives of Honour, of Juſtice, and Benevolence, 
flowing together as it were in the ſame ſtream, might reaſonably make me 


Hors for ſome refreſhing conſolations. The very fight of you ſhould have | 


ſoftened my griefs, and alleviated my ſorrows. Verily now ye are nothing. Your 
conſolations are trifle, and emptineſs —You ſee what I am, and what Iam 
reduced to. Your eyes behold me, a ſad, dejected, miſerable Object. In- 
ſtead therefore of inſulting, and triumphing over me in my diſtreſs, Be ye 
afraid ; Let ſome Fears, and apprehenſions poſſeſs you, leaſt a ſevere, un- 
thought of Judgement overtake you. 

22. I make my appeal to you: Be ye the Judges. I call upon, and chal- 
lenge you to anſwer me. Have I at any time encroached upon what was 
your Property? Have I made uſe of my Authority, when it was in my 


power to do it, to tyrannize over you; to invade your poſſeſſions ; to injure 


and oppreſs you? Have I iflued out any ſevere Orders, any hard commands, 
that you ſhould bring unto me any thing, which I had not a fair equitable 
Title to? Or did I ever exerciſe my ſuperiority in ſuch a manner as if I 


expected a Reward from you, for any Acts of Juſtice, of favour, or kind- 


neſs towards you ? Did you ever know me ſo mercenary, as to give the leaſt 
ſuſpicion that I was in any point influenced by Bribery, or by ſelfiſh, parti- 
al views? Or can you alledge that your ſub/ance is diminiſhed, and reduced 
on my account? 

23. Was I ever ſo far ſubject to the inſults and oppreſſions of an Enemy, 
as to become a Suppliant to you? Were my neceſſities ſo urgent, as to com- 
pel me to make my addreſſes to you for help and deliverance ? — Or did 
ever any grievous, formidable Tyrant involve me in ſuch a ſtate of ſlavery and 


bondage, as to make my ſuit to you for my enlargement? ? Have I, not being 


able of myſelf, requeſted of you to pay the price of my Redemption ? 
24. You lay claim indeed to a large ſhare of Knowledge: You aſſume to 
yourſelves the Priviledge of 2 into the myſterious depths of God's 
Pro- 
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Providence; and aſſign Reaſons for the executing of Divine Jud 
Let me entreat you therefore to lay down ſome Rules: Teach me, and "ey 
niſh me with proper inſtructions for my behaviour: Admit me into thoſe 
profound ſecrets equally with yourſelves : Then will I hold my tongue: I ſhall 
be entirely ſilent, and make no farther Reply. The foundation of all your 
Reaſoning is grounded on the Errors I have been guilty of. The ſtrength of 
your Arguments depends entirely on the bare ſuppoſition, that I am, and have 
been, a man of an infamous character, a notorious, profligate offender, I muſt 
therefore; in vindication of myſelf, demand of you to juſtify the Charge al- 
ledged againſt me: To prove, and convince me, in what FTI inſtances I 
have really been this diſtinguiſhed Criminal. 
25, If the words which you ſpeak were right words, they might be of 
force. If they were accompanied with the marks of truth and ſincerity, de- 
livered from the heart, without any finiſter intention, and with a real deſign 
to caſe and comfort me in my affliction ; they might then indeed be of weight; 
they would want no apology, or excuſe, no colouring, no ſpecious gloſſes 3 
they would carry their own ſtrength with them. 
Or ſuppoſing that Job refers to his own wordt: How vile and deſpicable 
do my words appear to you! I have opened to you my complaints; I have 
ſuggeſted, that my calamities are not the effe& of my fins and offences; and 
that I am not guilty of the crimes which you ſeem to object againſt me. But 
I find, all that I ſhall offer will be to little or no purpoſe, Your prejudices are 
ſo ſtrong, and ſo deeply rooted ; that whatever I ſhall urge in my own de- 
fence, will entirely be diſregarded. My words, though proceeding from ſince- 
rity and truth, ſhall in your eſteem be no better than trifling, empty words.— 
You labour, it is true, to convince me of my errors. But to what purpoſe is 
all your Arguing? To what end is your Reproof? It can be of no moment 
becauſe your Arguments are rather infult and triumph, than 490 and proper 
Reaſoning. 
286. You are very PP and induſtrious, I acknowledge, in finding out, 
and appealing to ſeveral of thoſe Speeches ; [Chap. IV. and V. ] thoſe ſenten- 
_ tious obſervations which were made, and tranſmitted to us by our Fore- 
fathers. Theſe are the Engines which you employ againſt me ; Theſe the In- 
ſtruments which you make uſe of to argue with, and reprove me. — But 
whatever I mention, does not in the leaſt affect you; you do not expreſs that 
true concern for me which you ought to do. Your eyes are witneſſes to my 
abjecs, helpleſs condition; you hear my complaint ; but yet all my words ſig- 
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nify nothing; they carry no more ſtrength, nor conviction, than if they were 
only vain, empty blaſts of wind. 

27. Is it thus you vent your ſpleen? But conſider the Man, againſt whom 
your wrath is kindled. Upon whom are your Arrows ſpent ? Are they not 
diſcharged againſt a ſolitary Perſon in diſtreſs? Whoſe unhappy circumſtances 
call for pity and compaſſion, like thoſe of a helpleſs, deſolate Orphan. They 
ſhould recommend him, one would imagine, to the ſofteſt, tendereſt degree 
of ſympathy ; rather than the ungrateful returns of diſdain and triumph. — 
Inſtead of ſtrengthening and preſerving ; inſtead of raiſing up your ſinking 

Friend from thoſe calamities, into which he is fallen: You are digging a- 
gainſt bim: You are endeavouring to ſubvert and undermine him; that he 
may fall ſtill lower, and be plunged in greater difficulties. — Or, So baſe and 
inhuman is the Treatment I meet with: So extremely ſevere do you uſe 
your Friend; that you take as much pleaſure; your joy, on ſo fad an occa- 
ſion, is as extravagant ; as it would he in regaling yourſelves with the choiceſt 
and. moſt delicate entertainment. In ſhort, Nu devour me. 

28. My deſire therefore is, That you would weigh and examine things in 
the juſt and right Scale, and remove far from you all ſelfiſhneſs and partia- 
lity. Let me entreat you to caſt an eye upon me. Conſider well the circum- 
ſtances which at preſent attend me. Judge of me agreeably to the rules of 
Charity: Shew ſome tokens of compaſſion ; and be not too ſevere in paſting 
ſentence. — Having done this, Let me adviſe you fo caſt an eye upon your- 
ſelves, Search into your own breaſts ; prove your thoughts; be well aſſured 
from what Principle your behaviour towards me proceeds. You will then 
be more at liberty to reſolve, and determine to which fide Truth inclines; 
whether or no yourſelves, or I am in the wrong, 

29. Upon a due recollection of the ways of God, and His government 
of the World; ſome ſerious thoughts will poſſibly occur to you. Particu- 
larly, that the Divine Power may exerciſe itſelf in ſeveral inſtances, which 
are not exactly ſuitable to our ſhallow, imperfect reaſoning, My deſire is, 
that you would return to a fixed, ſedate temper ; to ſoundneſs and purity of 
mind; which will teach you not to be over-haſty in cenſuring, and judging. 
But above all things, Let there be no iniquity in you. Be exceedingly cautious 
of incurring the diſpleaſure of God by any great and heinous crime; as all 
raſh Judgment muſt be. Let me earneſtly repeat my wiſhes, that you would 
Return, before you proceed too far. For I am thoroughly ſatisfied, notwith- 
ſtanding your reproaches, I am clear, and innocent of the crimes which you 
fooliſhly imagine are the cauſe of all my ſorrows, | 
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30. in my complaints, Have you heard any opprobrious language 
proceed out of my mouth? Have 1 indulged my Tongue ſo much liberty, 
as not to keep 1 it within due reſtraint ? Have I been too curious and inqui- 
ſitive in examining the ſecret counſels of God; and determining the methods 
and deſigns of His unſearchable Providensd | Is there any thing vie and 
iniquitous to be laid to my charge! ? — Do not imagine that I am fo void of 
underſtanding, as not to be able in ſome meaſure to judge for myſelf, My 
Senſes are not ſo much impaired, and loſt, as not to diſcern perverſe things : 
My Palate not ſo vitiated and corrupted, as not to fte what is offenſive, and 
what is agrecable not to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, 


— 


CHAP. VII. 


HEN I Güde Life as attended with variety er Action: In- 
volved in numerous difficulties and hardſhips: A ſcene of tumult, 
confuſion and war: I cannot avoid making this reflection: Is there not a 
Time fixed, and limited, beyond which the Life of weak, Fallen Man cannot 
paſs? I am verily perſuaded, there muſt be ſuch a Time, — But what ſhall 
I compare the days of his Life to? Whereunto ſhall I liken them? May I 
not reſemble them to thoſe of the Soldier; who, when his Country is in- 
vaded, and attacked by an Enemy ; enters the Liſt, and engages to fight in 
its defence, ſo long as the War continues. And likewiſe to thoſe of the Hire- 
ling; who for a certain term of Years ſubjects himſelf to the will of his 
Maſter, and undertakes to diſcharge the Duties that ſhall be impoſed on him. 
They are both in the ſame capacity as Mercenaries. The time of their ſer- 
vitude, and warfare ; and the time of their Freedom and Diſcharge is ap- 
pointed, And are not the Days of human Life equally determined by the 


Will and Pleaſure of the Almighty. 


2. Liberty and Freedom without queſtion are very grateful and pleaſing ob- 


jets to thoſe, who by the condition of their low Birth and Fortunes are ob- 


liged to enter into a Life of Servitude for their common maintenance, and 
ſupport. The Yoke of Bondage is that which of all things they defire to 
throw off, and be diſcharged from. As this muſt be the caſe with a common 
Servant, or Slave ; whoſe thoughts are ever intent on Liberty ; gapeing as it 
were, and panting after it :— And as an Hireling, One who voluntarily en- 
ters into a ſtate of Subjection for a certain limited time; whether it be to 
ſerve a private Maſter, or to engage as a TE in defenſe of the Public; 


hath 
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hath conſtantly in view that happy Period, when he ſhall have his Diſcharge, 
and receive a Reward for all the Labour he hath yndergone ; and for all the 
Hazards which he muſt neceſſarily expoſe himſelf to: 

3. With the ſame eagerneſs and impatience am I waiting for a change; 
and deliverance out of all my troubles. Every month that paſſes is tedious 
and grievous to me. They are months of noiſe and tumult, vanity and falſbood. 
Theſe fore evils take up their abode with me: they flee to me as if they 
had no other place of refuge; as if I was their only Sanctuary. They poſſeſs 
me in ſuch a manner, as if they were to be entailed on me, and had no 
where elſe any Inheritance. — But why do I ſay, Months of vanity? For 


every night, when I might hope for ſome relaxation; [That being a time 


for the Body to reſt, and the Mind to enjoy itſelf, free from anxiety] Every 
ſingle night is to me a night of inceſſant labour and uneaſineſs; as if ſome 
Fatal Decree was iſſued out againſt me. 

4. After the labours and fatigues, the vexations and troubles, which fre- 


_ quently accompany us in the Day; One comfort to moſt people is, that the 


Day will have an end; and then they ſhall find ſome eaſe and refreſhment. 
The Night ſhall give them reſt, and remove from them their ſorrow and an- 
guiſh. But the Bed, which ſhould relieve my diſeaſed Body; filence my 
complaints, and lay my anxious thoughts aſleep ; rather adds too, and in- 
creaſes my pain. For no ſooner do I lie down, in hopes of taking my natu- 
ral reſt ; and recovering my Spirits, which the anxieties of the Day had in a 
manner exhauſted ; but I fay : — When ſhall J ariſe, and the night be gone? 
I complain of long, tedious hours: They paſs from me fo heavily, and 
with ſo ſlow a motion. Darkneſs itſelf is a grief to me: And J earneſtly wiſh, 

the Sun would riſe, that the gloomineſs of my thoughts may be diſperſed, 

and my eyes may behold ſomething of light and chearfulneſs. But the more 


| deſirous I am of the Night's being gone; it ſeems then to be extended, and 


drawn out to a greater length, — And beſides this, inſtead of reſting my diſ- 
tempered, weary limbs; My ſores and pains are ſo acute and troubleſome; 
that I cannot avoid various einge to and fro; which, nauſeous and loathſom 


as they are, not only deprive me of ſleep, but continue without ceaſing even 
till the Day breaks. 


5. As to my Fleſþ; it hath loſt all its natural colour, and complexion. 
Every part of it is ſo altered, that I may compare it to a dead Corpſe. It is a 
cloathing for worms; a receptacle for the vileſt Inſects. Theſe cover me: 


They dwell with me. Putrid Clods of Duſt, of Pulth, and Corruption are a 


E 2 heavy 
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heavy weight ; a grievous load of oppreſſion to me. — And my Skin, which 
was clear, ſoft, and ſmooth ; is now ſo different from what it was; that it 
is all over forivelled, and relaxed. So much changed, that it hath not even 
the appearance of Human fleſh. Its clearneſs is gone; Its ſoftneſs, hardened ; 
Its ſmoothneſs, rugged. It is in no better ſtate than that of Di folution. | 
6. If I reflect on the time that I have lived in the world; If I look back 
to the beginning of my Days ; they are but few : the number of them ap- 
pears. to be very ſmall. So rapid, ſo ſwift the Paſſage, which I have run 
through! Was I to draw a compariſon; I might liken my courſe to that which 
is the principal inſtrument of a Weaver. The Shuttle is kept in conſtant mo- 
tion; So indeed is the courſe of my Life: But with this difference: Mine 
goes with a greater degree of velocity. If that motion is carefully and dili- 
gently attended to, the Artiſt's Thread is ſoon worked off, comes to the 
end, and is broken, — Such is the ſhort compaſs of the Days of my Life, By 
the changes, and viciſſitudes which I have undergone, my time ſeems to be 
drawing out to its full length; beyond which I ſhall not be allowed to paſs. 
My ftrength is ſo much decayed ; my body ſo weakened ; every joynt fo 
enervated ; that I am like the Weavers laſt Thread, ready to be cut off, and 
7. Do but recolle&# the whole ſcene of my life. How tranſient and un- 
ſtable every Part belonging to it! As winds and ſtorms frequently riſe of a - 
ſudden, when we have not the leaſt thought, or apprehenſion of them ; but 
are ſoon diſperſed and gone; leaving behind them ſome bad effects; ſome 
viſible tokens of a violent Tempeſt. So is my Life. To day I am calm, live- 
ly, and active: To morrow I am diſturbed, lifeleſs, and indolent. — So far 
from ſeeing any more good: So far from expecting to enjoy any future por- 
tion of Eaſe, Health, and Proſperity ; that every thing appears to me with 
the moſt gloomy aſpect. Nothing but perplexity and trouble, deſolation and 
anguiſh, are the objects preſented to my view. 
8. T hey who have ſeen me in my Proſperity, and have expreſſed the high- 
eſt veneration and regard for me; [my ſituation of Life being attended with 
Power and Plenty, far ſuperior to theirs] ſhall now lay aſide all that ſub- 
miſſive behaviour; all that ceremonious reſpe& which my advanced Fortune 
demanded. They ſhall not ſhew that earneſt, and ſolicitous concern for me, 
which before they were ſo ready to do. — And indeed I muſt not wonder at 
this alteration, this ſurpriſing change ; when I conſider, in how different a 
light, Thou, O Gop! lookeſt upon me, from what Thou wert pleaſed to 


do 
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| do formerly. Thine eye of diſpleaſure at preſent is fixed on me; Tam not the 
fame Perſon J lately appeared to be. 

9. So ſudden is my change ; that I may be compared to a Cloud, which 
unexpectedly appears in the Heavens ; gathers together, and caſts a dark 
ſhade : but ſoon breaks, diſperſes, and vaniſbes away. — Such is every Man's 
condition in this ſtate of mortality. His continuance here is but for a ſhort 
time. The buſineſs of life is quickly diſpatched. When that is finiſhed, He 
goeth down to the Grave. There is his fixed Place, and Habitation; from 
which he hath no deliverance : He cometh up no more. 

10. As to his Houſe and Family, with all his domeſtic Affairs; though 
of great moment with regard to the different Scenes of Life ; attended with 
various projects, and diſtant views: All theſe have their Period. He ſhall 
take his final leave of them. The higheſt, and moſt paſſionate concern for 
temporal enjoyments is entirely removed. Neither ſhall his place know him 
any more. The ſtately Manſion which lifted up its head with pomp and 
magnificence; and rejoiced exceedingly in the flouriſhing ſtate of a proſper- 
ous and wealthy Poſſeſſor; ſhall mourn as it were, and lament his loſs ; hav- 
ing no longer any acquaintance with, no more knowledge of him. 

11. Deprived, as I am, of all thoſe Poſſeſſions, which I lately enjoyed ir in 
oreat plenty and abundance. Deſtitute of that Power and authority, which 
I was inveſted with to a high degree: and having no longer any concern in 
the management either of public or private Affairs. Is it poſſible for me un- 
der ſuch circumſtances to refrain my mouth? I muſt not, I cannot be ſilent.— 
The afflictions of my Body are fo painful: The anguiſb of my ſpirit fo grie- 
vous ; that, was I never ſo much inclined to hold my tongue ; was I fully 
determined to ſmother the violent heat, and quench the fury of my paſſion: 
The agonies which I endure will not permit me to have ſuch an abſolute 
command of my ſelf, They preſs upon, and reſiſt my Will. They impor- 
tune me in ſo ſtrong, ſo forcible a manner, that I am compelled to peak, — 

Being therefore aſſaulted by ſuch ſtorms from without, and ſuch diſquie- 
tude from within, Having no reſt in my Body ; no eaſe in my mind, Powers 
ſo united, ſo combined together, ſuggeſt to me, urge me, force me, to com- 
plain in the bitterneſs rf my Soul. 

12. Hath the way and manner of my Life been ſuch, as to be always 
ebbing and flowing like the Sea? Have my motions been ſo unſettled and 
irregular, as if I took any pleaſure in the midſt of hurry and confuſion, 
ſtorm and tempeſt? Hath my converſation been noiſy and clamorous, diſor- 
derly 
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derly and tumultuous, like the ſwelling, boiſterous waters of the Ocean; 
which threaten ruin and deſolation wherever they take their courſe : And 
which require high Banks, and ſtrong Fences, to confine them within juſt and 
proper bounds? Or am I of fo fierce and intractable a temper, as to be com- 
pared to one thoſe inſatiable, ravening ſea- monſters, which exerciſe their ty- 
ranny and cruelty in the deep waters; eager and greedy in purſuit of their 
prey ; ſuffering nothing to eſcape that comes within, the reach of their devour- 
ing jaws? Am I ſuch a headſtrong, ungovernable creature; of ſo barbarous and 
ſavage a diſpoſition; as not to beindulged the priviledge of common Liberty; 
But muſt I have a conſtant guard placed round about me, a ſtrict watch ſet 
over me, to take notice of every ſtep I take, and obſerve all my motions ? 

13. Reſtand fleep are the two great refreſhments which we are deſirous 
of, when any pain or trouble attend us. In ſuch caſes we naturally have re- 
courſe either to the Couch, or to the Bed. They are both intended for the 
ſame uſe, to give us eaſe, When therefore I am ſinking under the preſſure of 
Afflictions, and pleaſe myſelf with the thoughts of reſting on my Couch - 
Saying, I ſhall now have comfort; I ſhall now ſoften my pains, and alleviate 
my ſorrows:—Or if I promiſe myſelf eaſe'by laying down on my Bed; In 
hopes of ſilencing my complaint, and unburthening myſelf of my load of 
ſorrow, in quiet, grateful flumbers :—Or raiſe my imagination ſo high as 
to perſuade myſelf that even my Bed will be ſo much affected, as in ſome 
meaſure to be ſenſible of my anxiety, 10 bear a part, and ſympathize 
with me: 

14. At this time, inſtead of finding comfort from my Bed, and eaſing 
my complaint: Inſtead of removing anxious thoughts, and quieting pain- 
ful diſorders: My reſt is diſturbed; my fleep is irregular and confuſed: My 
head is filled with thick vapours : I am ſcared with frightful Dreams. Such 
a variety of ſtrange Spectacles do as it were appear to me; Such hideous 
viſionary Objects are repreſented to my view; that I am as much perplexed 
and terrified, as if my eyes were open, and I was really awake. 

15. My diſorders are ſo great, and of ſuch various kinds; that I cannot 
avoid expreſſing my earneſt deſire to have my life cut off, and taken from 
me; inſtead of it's being lengthened out, and continued to a longer time. 
Nay, rather than wait with impatience for ſuch a change, I would chooſe 
to die by ſome ſudden turn ; to be removed from hence by ſome unexpected 
Accident: Though it were, to have all my vitals ſtopped at once by an im- 
mediate ſuffocation.— For as to Death, which is dreadful to moſt people: 

hy I 


* 
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I freely acknowledge, I have not fo terrible an apprehenſion of it: Lam not 
reſtleſs, and uneaſy with the thoughts of it: I can bear them with a tolera- 
ble evenneſs and compoſure of temper. And indeed I am verily perſuaded, 
Death is to be preferred, (by one in my deplorable circumſtances) to Lite, 
and to every thing belonging to it. 

16, What is'Life to me? Of what conſequence would it be for any one 
in my circumſtances, to live? So great is my change, ſo feeble and relaxed 
is every part of my Body; that it is hardly poſſible for me to continue long. 
My time, I am fatisfied, muſt be near at hand; For I find myſelf in a fate 
of Diſſolution —1I humbly intreat Thee, let me alone. Leave me to mylelf. 
Withdraw thine arm from me. Let my infirmities take their courſe ; and 
ſaffer me to depart. For my days are vanity : They are nothing to me. I 
have no pleaſure, no enjoyment of them. 

17. What is man, fallen-man ! A compoſition of frailty and weakneſs ! 
That Thou ſhouldeſt rive and contend with him? Is he like a common 
Enemy, to be dreaded and feared? Is he fo obſtinate and intractable, as not 
to yield to one more powerful than himſelf: Not to ſubmit to ſuperior 
ſtrength ? — Of what conſequence is ſuch an inſignificant creature ; a poor, 
helpleſs Object! That Thou ſhouldeſt er Thine heart againſt him. That 
Thou ſhouldeſt ſtudy as it were, and contrive ſeveral ways and means to 
humble him, and bring him low; when he hath not the leaſt power to 
make any reſiſtance. 

18. Does man, encompaſſed with ſo much infirmity, deſerve ſuch no- 
tice to be taken of him? Does he require ſo vigilant an eye over him, as to 
be called upon every morning to appear before Thee, and be viſited by Thee? 
Is he at ſuch a particular Time to be ſummoned, like one that is guilty, and 
brought before the Judgement-ſeat ; in the ſame manner as a Criminal is 
dragged to an earthly Tribunal ?—And moreover, Is not the Day ſufficient 
to examine, to cenſure, to condemn ? Muſt poor helpleſs Man, ſuch as I 
am, be treated with ſeverity not only in the mornings, but every evening too: 
Not only in the Day ; But what is worſe, Is he to be tormented likewiſe in 
the night? To expect no comfort, no eaſe, no refreſhment, at that Time, 
which ſhould be the time for reſt and fafety. When ſolicitous thoughts, and 
anxious cares ſhould ceaſe; When pains of the Body, and troubles of the 
mind ſhould find relief; and every diſorder be filenced, and buried in ſleep. 

19. How long will it be before Thou depart from me? Is there no time 
fixed for removing, and withdrawing Thyſelf ? Is Thy wrath againſt me fo 

incenſed 3 
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 Incenſed ; Thy diſpleaſure ſo exaſperated, as not to ſuffer the leaſt diverſion) 
Am I to expect no reſpite; nor be indulged a moments liberty? Wilt 
Thou not ſuffer me to ſwallow down my fpittle? Muſt T endure fatigue and 
trouble to ſuch a degree of exceſs, as to hope for no intermiſſion ?- Shall my 
ſpitits be quite ſpent and exhauſted, without being allowed time to take my 
breath ? 

Or, Admit that Job ſpeaks in the Agoniſtic ſtyle : 

Muſt I always be upon my guard, and in a poſture of defence? Muſt I 
like an Antagoniſt, engaging with his adverſary, be kept at a certain diſtance? 
Is thy hand to be conſtantly ſtretched out againſt me; to hinder me from 
approaching to Thee? Thine eye to be fo earneſtly fixed on me; as if by 
the leaſt Turn I ſhould have time to breath, recover my ſtrength, and gain 
ſome advantage 1 in the conteſt ? 

20. If I have been fo unhappy, ſo weak and thoughtleſ as to Au, from 

Thee; to wander out of the right way: If I appear in thy ſight as a inner: 
What ſhall I do; what method ſhall I purſue to gain thy favour; to clear 
myſelf of the guilt I have contracted; and to be reconcilcd to Thee again ?— 
To Thee, I fay, who art acquainted with all my thoughts and intentions; 
who ſtrictly obſerve} our moſt private actions; and keepeſt a vigilant eye 
over all our ways. — What reaſon can be aſſigned, why I ſhould be parti- 
cularly marked out as a Spectacle to the world? To what purpoſe am I diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and expoſed as a public Obje& of calamity and diſtreſs ? as-one 
involved in the depth of ſorrow and Afiifion ; deprived of honour and 
riches, oppreſſed in body and mind? — The effect which ſuch a Load of 
miſery muſt neceſſarily produce, is this: Inſtead of enjoying any pleaſure in 
Life; Inſtead of receiving from it comfort and ſatisfaction; I am really a 
burden to myſelf: My yoke is ſo heavy, my preſſure ſo grievous, 

21. Is my Tranſgreſſion ſo remarkable, and the circumſtances belonging 
to it, ſo aggravating, that it cannot be 7aken away? So flagrant and provok- 
ing, as to place me beyond the reach of Pardon? Am Jof fo ungovernable 
a diſpoſition, ſo rebellious a temper ; as to forfeit my title to Divine favour, 
and be unworthy of a gracious acceptance ?—lIs my Will fo diſtorted ; the 
turn of my mind ſo perverſe and crooked; as not to be ſet ſtraight? Are the 
errors of my conduct ſo ſtrong, ſo deeply fixed, as nothing can rectify, and 
make them paſs from me? — It will, it cannot be long, I am ſatisfied, before 
Ilie down in the duſt. My life is ſo far ſpent, and waſted ; that there is no 
probability of its continuing for any time, I am every Gay, every hour 


haſt- 
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haſtening to my place of Reſt, and lep: where I ſhall not awake, nor be 
diſturbed by any vexatious, worldly concerns. — My ſecurity then will be, 
that let me be ſought for never ſo diligently ; Let me be enquired after with 
never ſo much earneſtneſs; it will not be in the power of the moſt active, 
the moſt careful, the moſt han Man to find me: For I ſhall not be. 


CHAP. vin. 


HEN anſwered Bildad the Shuhite ; ; and ſaid: 
2. Wilt thou never give over complaining of thy hard fortune? 
Wilt thou neither ſuffer thyſelf, nor us, to be at caſe? Shall thy voice be 
loud and hoarſe in repeating ; and our ears ſtunned with hearing a long, 
and tedious detail of calamities ; which thou vainly, and arrogantly ima- 
gineſt, are the ſevere, heavy ſcourges of God, without any fault or demerit 
of thine ? — All that thou haſt uttered with thy mouth ; every word that 
thou haſt ſpoken, is trifling and to no purpoſe : One may compare it to 4 
firong Wind ; which is noiſy, boiſterous, and in all reſpects very diſagreeable. 

3. Art thou ſo weak as to imagine, that God, to whom we owe the moſt 
ſubmiſſfve veneration ; and are obliged by the ſtricteſt Bonds of Duty to re- 
verence and adore : That God, the great and impartial Judge of all our Ac- 
tions, ſhould be like One, ſeated on an Earthly Tribunal : Who, though he 
make never ſo pompous and magnificent a figure; and aſſume the character 
of the moſt equitable Magiſtrate ; yet conſidering human infirmity, he is 
liable to be byaſſed and prejudiced in his zzdgement. — Or, is it poſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that He who is inveſted with ſupreme Power; He who is A 
mighty ; who commands the obedience both of Heaven and Earth; can ever 
exerciſe that Power and Authority to ſelfiſh, private ends; to ſevere, arbi- 
trary purpoſes ; like a cruel, abſolute Tyrant ? Can He be unmerciful ; Can 
He be unjuft ? 

4. As to the loſs and extinction of thy Family ; which was once large and 
proſperous : Wouldeſt thou know the true reaſon why thou art deprived of 
them? This is eaſily accounted for. It is, becauſe they were the Offspring 
of a wicked Father. Guided and conducted by thy example they purſued 
their courſe, The paths they trod were uneven, falſe paths. They were 
not ſolicitous in finding out the way that was right; which, had they cho- 
ſen, would have preſerved them from errors, and dangers, and ruin.— Their 
not endeavouring to ſubdue the common infirmities of nature: But inſtead 


of that, engaging in great effences; involving themſelves in notorious crimes; 
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is, no doubt, the cauſe why God caft them away, This, we ſuppale, was the | 

ground of His anger and diſpleaſure againſt them, This moved Him to arm 

Himſelf; to point His avenging Sword, utterly to conſume and deſtroy them. 
5. Inſtead of being remiſs and negligent in thy duty to God: Inſtead of 


an immoral and unrighteous conduct; Hadſt thou ſhewn thyſelf an exem- 


plary Pattern to thy Family, in ſerving Him diligently, in worſbipping Him 
religiouſly ; — And inſtead of truſting too much to thy own ſtrength, 

wealth, and power; and too little to the Almighty ; Hadit thou made thy 
ſupplication to Him, and applied to Him as thy Benefactor, and Preſerver , 

with lowlineſs, and bumility, entirely ſubmitting thy ſelf to His government 
and authority: 


6. Hadſt thou devoted thyſelf to Him in the purity, and nochn of 


thy heart ; and removed far from thee all hypocriſy, falſhood, and infince- 
rity. — So far from infliting ſuch ſevere puniſhments on thee : So far from 
executing the fury of His diſpleaſure : Surely now he would fiir and intereſt 
Himſelf in thy behalf; He would not ſuffer thee to appear an Object of 
diſtreſs ; but rather take thee under his immediate Protection, and Provi- 
dence. — No injuries nor oppreſſions ſhould come near thee : No tumults 
nor diſorders perplex thee, Peace and Plenty, thoſe ſingular Bleſſings of 
Heaven, would accompany thee : Thy Habitation would be graceful, pleaſe 
ing and ornamental: Proſperity and Righteouſneſs would dwell therein. 

7. The advantage of an exemplary behaviour; of an orderly, religious 
converſation, would have been ſo great; that had thy firft entrance into Life 
been clouded with difficulties ; had the Province allotted to thee been low 
and neceſſitous; without any viſible proſpect of affluence and plenty : — Yet 
the farther thou advanced in years, the more ſenſible wouldeſt thou have 
been of the kind and bounteous hand of Providence, The Almighty would 
not have permitted ſo many evils to come upon thee : He would have pre- 
ſerved thee from the ſtroke of theſe calamities. Inſtead of being an Object 
of diſtreſs in thy latter end: Inſtead of languiſhing in ſorrow in the decline 
of life ; thy days would have ended in Joy and Triumph. 

8. If thou art not ſatisfied with the liberty we take; If the ſuggeſtions 
which we offer have no force, and cannot prevail; If thou haſt no regard 
to the advice of thoſe who are of the ſame years and experience with thy 
{elf ; imagining that we are not capable of managing ſuch a Province; as if 


no advantage could ariſe from our inſtructions: Let me defire thee to en- 


quire of, and have recourſe to Former Ages. — And endeavour as much as 
| poſſible, - 
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poſſible, without any reluctance, without any ſelfiſhneſs, and partiality, to 


prepare thyfelf to receive ſome of the wiſe and judicious Reflections, which 
are tranſmitted to us by the Ancient Fathers ; Men of fingular knowledge; ; 
deep and ſolid penetration. | 

9. [The reaſon why I chooſe to appeal to the Ancient Fathers, is, becauſe - 
our own #nowledge and experience, it may be, is very narrow and imperfect. 
Our abilities are not equal to ſuch an undertaking, as to ſatisfy, and give thee 


full conviction, For let us aſſume never ſo much {kill and underſtanding : 


let our wiſdom be as high as our imaginations will carry us: Alas, fo ſhort 
is the meaſure of life; that comparatively ſpeaking, we are but of yeſterday, 
and do not know, or at leaſt, not confider ; — That the few days we have to 


ſojourn here, are very precarious and uncertain. . We do not poſſibly weigh 


with due attention that ſwift motion with which they paſs from us; ſo ſwift, 
that in effect they are like a ſhadow : the continuance of which i Is ſo ſhort, 
that nothing can be more tranſient, nothing more deceitful.] 

10. Shall not thoſe ſage and venerable Fathers teach thee? If thou wilt 
vouchſafe to receive their ſtudied leſſons of inſtruction; they will ſoon con- 
vince thee, how much thou art miſtaken in thy conceptions of the DEITY. 
They will Zell thee ; they will relate to thee ſuch obſervations concerning the 
government of providence ; as muſt be ſufficient to remove all our preju- 
dices, and ſubdue the ſtrength of human pride and paſſion.— The words 
which they utter, are not raſh and light words: they come from the bear. 
The remarks which they make, proceed from a juſt foundation, the exerciſe 
of Divine Power in the affairs of the world. They are formed in their mind 
from reaſon- and experience; digeſted- with truth and integrity; delivered 
with the moſt compoſed gravity and ſedateneſs. 

11. Give me leave therefore to mention ſome of the EI ſentences, 
and wiſe obſervations of our Forefathers. Thy thoughts, it is very evident, 
are much employed in laying. together the many calamities which have be- 
fallen thee 4 and thy reflections ſuch, as if this treatment, though the hand 
of God be immediately concerned in it, was rather an Act of ſeverity than 
juſtice. But from what hath happened ; from the wondrous change of cir- 
cumſtances which have accompanied thee ; we may fairly and juſtly argue, 
that thou haſt no more reaſon to expect an alteration from thy preſent low 


and debaſed condition ; to thy former high, exalted ſtation ; than any one 


can have, to ſee either a creeping, deſpicable Bulruſb, that is not immerſed 
in a moiſt and miry ſoil, riſe and elevate itſelf to a conſiderable height: — 
= Or 
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Or to hope that the Graſs and Herbage of Paſture-ground ſhould ſpread ah 
thicken, ſo as to yield a large and plentiful increaſe; if it is not ſupplied. 


with ſhowers of Rain, or nouriſhed with the freams that flow from Springs 
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or Rivers, 
12. Do but conſider the precarious, ſhort continuance, cher of the 


Bulruſh, or the Flagg. Are they not cropped, and plucked up by the roots, 
even in their moſt flouriſhing appearance, in their utmoſt verdure and 
beauty ? — Notwithſtanding their ſtrength and ſubſtance ; notwithſtanding 


their increaſe either in height, or breadth ; which, one might imagine, would 


ſecure them in all their glory for a long time: Yet is it not obſervable, that. 
they wither, and come to decay, in the ſame manner, as you ſee any other com- 
mon Herbage does ? — Parallel to this are thy preſent circumſtances. It is but 
a little while ago ſince thy condition was ſtately and magnificent. Thy head 
was raiſed and lifted up with an air of ſuperiority and power : Every thing 
around thee incregſing and multiplying. But now the Scene is changed. By 


experience thou art well aſſured that the higheſt, and moſt extenſive ſituatiog- | 


is ſo far from being ſafe, and without danger; that it is as liable to decay, and 
be reduced to nothing, as any other degree of life whatſoever. 


13. Thus it fares with all thoſe, whoſe thoughts are eagerly fixed on 
worldly pomp and grandeur ; whoſe ambitious, aſpiring views are ſo unrea- 
ſonable; and all their ways ſo perverſe; as to make them forget God, the 
Great Author of Beneficence. They have no regard to that Fountain, from 
whence are derived the refreſhing ſprings of Plenty and Abundance.— And 


as to the Hypocrite ; The Man whe is fo void of underſtanding, as to dif- 


ſemble with God; who appears outwardly ſtrict, and devoted to His ſervice; 
but in his heart is no better than a ſelf-deceiver : the true cauſe of Religion 
having no place there: What ground of hope can ſuch a one have? What 
reaſonable pretence can he form, to expe& any favour from Him, whoſe 


name and honour he applies to wicked purpoſes: Hath he not juſt cauſe rather 


to fear, that his artful and crafty devices will come to nothing and peri/+ ? 
14. Let him have never ſo favourable an opinion of his own cunning; 
expreſs never ſo much joy and ſatisfaction in his deceitful meaſures : This 
cannot be conſiſtent with rational, good principles: It muſt ariſe from no- 
thing but fupid thought, and fluggiſh folly; the inſeparable companions of 
Religious Hypocriſy. And ſo far from affording any real true pleaſure; they 
will make him to be abhorred and detefted. — The reaſon is plain and obvi- 
ons, He hath nothing to depend on. He hath no ſure refuge to flee to, in 


which 
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which he can place the leaſt confidence. The Foundation he truſts to is ſo 
weak and falſe, that you may compare it to an inſignificant Spiders-2webb : 
-which'is wrought indeed with a great deal of labour, and to all appearance, 
much art and contrivance. But yet fo very thin; fo incapable of reſiſtance; 
that the texture of it is eaſily broken and diſſolved. It is entirely deſtroyed 
by the ſmalleſt degree of violence. 

I 5. The Spider having finiſhed his labour, we may imagine, feels ſome 
natural inſtinct, ſome inward motion of ſenſitive pleaſure, and ſelf-confidence 
in his curiouſly-wrought tle dwelling ; ; notwithſtanding it is fo liable to be 
ſhaken and diſperſed. So are the vain expectations of the Hypocrite. He 
builds all his hopes on a falſe, deceitful bottom. He truſts to an Edifice, 
which he purpoſes indeed to raiſe, and bring to ſome perfection: But it hath 
no place any where, except in his own fancy. We muſt therefore certainly 
conclude, that ſuch a phantom of thought is without the leaſt firmneſs or 
ſtability, — The Spider, it may be, ſhall take pains enough to hold faſt, and 
ſupport his Dwelling ; ſhall be diligent, and anxious to ſtrengthen himſelf 
in the Habitation which he hath formed. But it ſhall not endure. Such will 
be the iſſue of the labours of an Hypocrite. Let him ftrive never ſo much 
to ſupport himſelf: it ſhall be to no purpoſe. His artful projects cannot ſub- 
ſiſt for any time. His ſtrongeſt and moſt fanguin efforts will be diſappoint- 
ed: his moſt audacious attempts prove abortive. 

16, As a flouriſhing, luxurious Plant ripens, and comes to perfection by 
the generous warmth and influence of zhe Sun: So does the Hypocrite grow 
bold and wanton by the fucceſs that attends his worldly views, and tempo- 
'ral advantages. He rejoyces in his mature productions. He pleaſes himſelf 
in his ſoftneſs and delicacies. He diſplays his falſe, ſhining colours. — The 
Plant not only ripens, and brings forth fruit, but increaſes in magnitude; ſo 
as to occupy, and fill he ſoil, where it grows, with variety of branches that 
ſhoot from it, In the fame manner does the Hypocrite, by the increaſe of his 
ſubſtance, vainly and arrogantly ſet off, and adorn the Place of his Habita- 
tion with elegancies of different kinds. 

Admit the Chaldee Interpretation; we ſhall ſay; 

The verdure of a Plant is pleaſing and delightful to the Eye, fo long as 
it is confined, and defended from violent, ſcorching heat, All its ſeveral Parts 
and Branches luxuriouſly ſhoot forth whilſt it is kept within a cooling ſhade, 
and enlivened with a refreſhing breeze. But no ſooner do the piercing, en- 
vious Rays of the Sun aſſault it; but the beauty fades, the branch ſickens, 


and 
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and dies, — 80 fares it with the Hypocrite. He glories, and triumphs for a 
while in a pompous, deceitful Proſperity ; till by ſome alteration, ſudden and 


unforeſeen, he is reduced to a low eſtate. The avenging hand of Providence 


lays hold of him ; blaſts and defeats all. his villainous purpoſes, | 
17. A Plant that is rooted: in a watery Soil, eee 
and gathers to a conſiderable bigneſs. The roots ; the ſeveral fibres and branches 
appear to be ſtrong and laſting. They are wrapped about. the heap : they are 
joyned to, and folded deep within one another. — For a greater ſecurity 
and preſervation they are, it may be, guarded: with a houſe of flones. The 
_ encloſure is ſo cemented, and fo well connected, that one would think they 
are not eaſily divided aſunder. But notwithſtanding this ſeeming; ſtrength and 
firmneſs, they are very liable to be deſtroyed. A continued. Flow of water 
waſtes, and carries off the proper nouriſhment which ſhould ſupport and 
preſerve them: And the firſt rapid ſtream that pours down upon them, 
preſſes with ſuch force and violence; that the Plant is diſperſed, the Roots 
ſeparated, and torn from their Foundation. And nothing remains but a rude 


Pile of unfruitful flones, — The ſame compariſon is readily adapted to the 


Hypocrite, His private Fortunes may be accumulated; His Subſtance in- 
creaſe. on every fide; All around him appear ſhining. and proſperous. But he 
is. ſoon convinced of his falſe, deceitful hopes. Having no juſt foundation to 


proceed upon; No principles of honour and integrity to ſupport him: The 


higher he riſes, whether in wealth or reputation; the more ſubject he is to 
fall; the greater danger is he in of being ſpoiled and diveſted of all his en- 
joyments. The Place that he raiſes; The Houſe that he builds cannot ſtand, 
It is in reality no better than a Heap of looſe,” irregular, disjoynted ftones + 
Which for want of proper materials to ſtrengthen, and unite the whole; the 
Building totters and comes to ruin. 

18. When once the Plant is deftroyed from his Place; When the Pines is 
broken down; The Roots divided; The Branches ſcattered and diſperſed; 


You ſee no remains of the vegetable. The very Place where it ſtood looks 


with ſo different an aſpect; It appears ſo empty and void, as to make not 
the leaſt diſcovery, that ever any Plant had been fixed there. Juſt ſuch is 
the condition of the Hypocrite. No ſooner doth the ſharp Rod of vengeance 
ſinite him, but he is ſiuallouν,i⁰ up. His fall is fo great, that even the Habi- 
tation where he dwelt; the Seat of his Joy and Triumph, is wholly eſtranged: 
from him. So far from owning, or paying any regard to its late Maſter, and 
Poſſeſſor; it not only gives him no Reception, but denies that it had ever 
ſeen bim, or had the leaſt knowledge of him. 

19. Con- 


— 
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19. Conſider well what I have alledged with regard to the Hypocrite 3 
view him from the beginning to the end; take notice of his advancement, 
and of his fall : Obſerve the away of bis joy; the manner, and the event of 
his triumph. His ſplendor, you ſhall find, will be darkened with a cloud: 
The ſerenity of his countenance changed to dejection and forrow. — As it 


frequently happens to a thriving, flouriſhing plant; fo it doth to the Hypo- 
crite, entertaining himſelf in the midſt of all his glory. The herb is injured, 
decays, is rooted out : Another is planted, and grows in its room. So are the 
Hypocrite's hopes blaſted ; his magnificence is brought low ; he is deprived 
of his habitation. And another, one perhaps the leaſt expected, riſes up, takes 
poſſeſſion, and flouriſhes. 

20. Do not imagine that theſe changes and revolutions are owing to the 
mere chances and caſualties, which happen to man in the common and or- 
dinary courſe of things. No, He who is the Supreme Object of Worſhip, to 
whom the higheſt veneration and reverence is due; is the Author and Director 
of all events. So far from overlooking, and having no regard to the actions 
of mankind ; ſo far from not diſtinguiſhing between the works of the righte- 
ous and the wicked; that a ſincere, upright, perfect man ſhall not be caſt away. 
One whoſe heart and affections are religiouſly devoted to the honour and ſer- 
vice of God, renders himſelf at all times acceptable to Him, and cannot be 
rejected by Him. — But it is not fo with Evil dbers; ſuch as glory in wick- 
edneſs; men of a ſavage, unmerciful diſpoſition, Theſe malignants have no 
reaſon to hope for any favour from the adorable Deity. Let their circcum- 
ſtances be reduced to the greateſt extremities; let them be in never ſo weak 
and diſtreſſed a condition: Though like dejected combatants they have feeble 
hands, and trembling knees; yet will He not encourage them ; He will not 
ſupport, nor frengthen them. 

21. When ever it ſhall pleaſe the great Diſpoſer of human affairs to raiſe 
thee from that abject ſtate, which at preſent gives thee ſo much diſturbance ; 
When He fhall fill thy mouth with Iaughter ; When inſtead of appearing heavy 
and diſconſolate, forrowful and dejected, He ſhall change thy countenance, 
fo as to make thee look pleaſant, eaſy, and chearful; — And ſhall fill thy lips 
with rejoicing : When inſtead of bewailing thy misfortunes in ſuch doleful 
complaints; in deep ſighs and heavy groans ; in expreſſions of ſorrow and 
deſpair : He ſhall turn thy miſery into triumph, and raiſe thee to ſuch a 
height of tranſport, as to make thee ſing, and even ſhout for joy: 


22. Thoſt 
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22. Thoſe very men who had delivered themſelves in the ſtrongeſt terms 
| of hatred and deteſtation againſt thee; placing thee i in the very worſt light; 
viewing thee as one of the moſt contemptible objects; ſhall be ſo ſenſible of 
their miſtaken ways of thinking and judging, that they ſhall be cloathed with 
ſhame. They ſhall reflect on their own actions with the utmoſt confuſion of 
face. — And as to the Dwelling-place of the wicked: Thoſe who by evil prac- 

tices raiſed themſelves to great eſtate ; wantonly rejoicing in their advanced 
fortunes and ſuperior ſtation, ſhall be involved in ruin. The very Habitation 
in which they truſted, though ſumptuous and ſtately, ſhall come to W 3 
it — be left entirely naked and deſolate. | 


CHAP. IX. 


HEN Job anſwered, and faid : 

2. I have heard all your reaſonings, and diligently attended t to the 
obſervations, which not only yourſelves have made; but thoſe roo, which 
you have alledged as the wiſe and judicious ſentiments of our forefathers. I 
know, and am verily perſuaded, that God muſt be juſt and righteous: That 
purity and uprightneſs are Qualities peculiarly belonging to Him : That He 
cannot poſſibly be byaſſed, or prejudiced in judging, and determining the ſtate 
and condition of the world. I am likewiſe ſatisfied that the time we have to 
live here is ſhort; too ſhort to compaſs any conſiderable points of knowledge : 
And that whenever He pleaſes, He can exerciſe His power, ſo as to change 
our exalted mirth to moſt bitter weeping ; our higheſt joy to the moſt abject 
forrow : Can bring the moſt inſolent offender to ſhame, and diſpoſſeſs the 
wicked of his ſtrongeſt and moſt magnificent ſituation. — For how is it poſ- 
ſible that frail and imperfect man ſhould be juſt with God? Can he make any 
claim or pretence to righteouſneſs ? Is he able to vindicate himſelf, when ſum- 
moned to appear before the great Tribunal of Juſtice ? Is he conſcious of his 
own innocence and integrity to ſuch a degree, as to plead his cauſe before the 
ſupreme, awful Deity ? 

3. Let his inclinations be never ſo much diſpoſed to enter into controverſy 
with Him; to argue and litigate the ſtate of his affairs. Let his opinion of 
himſelf, and his own abilities, be as high and conſiderable as he can poſſibly 
raiſe it: Nay, let him be deſirous of ſuch a favour with the utmoſt expreſ- 
ſions of reverence and ſubmiſion. — He muſt not think that He will anſiver 
him one of a thouſand, He muſt not be ſo weak and vain as to imagine, that 
the - Deity will vouchſafe to reply to one of the many difficulties 
which - 
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which he ſhall be ready to offer: Far be it from the Divine Majeſty to con- 
deſcend fo low, as to engage in nice and frivolous Diſputes with frail man! 
4. Far be it from Him! the Fountain and Foundation of iſdom; to 
whom Knowledge and Underſtanding are eſſential in the largeſt meaſure, and 
the moſt comprehenſive degree : Poſſeſſed of every rational Quality in the 
higheſt and moſt ſublime nature; full in frength: and magnanimity ; large 
and extenſive in power. [Tell me the man, if you are able; point him out, 

if ever there was ſuch a one; who durſt preſume to harden, and ſet himſelf 
in oppoſition to God; ſucceeded in his bold attempt, and enjoyed himſelf in 

proſperity and peace. ] 

5. He who in ancient times gave the mal viſible tokens, and demonſtra- 
tions of His power; when the perverſe and wicked behaviour of men; their 
wilful neglect and inſolent contempt of the great Creator, frequently called 
for the execution of Divine Juſtice ; provoking, compelling Him to ſhew 
forth ſeveral inſtances of this kind: Particularly, by ſudden, unexpected ſub- 
verſions of thoſe parts of the earth, which ſeemed to have the firmeſt, and the 
ſtrongeſt baſes. Mountains of a large and prodigious ſize divided aſunder ! 
when He ſpoke the word only, they removed from their place. — Their 
towering height, which appeared to reach the clouds, and join to the Heavens 
themſelves, was levelled, and brought low by virtue of His dread command; 
without being able to make any oppoſition ; without knowing for what rea- 
ſon they were overturned; or what ſhould give occaſion to the exerciſe of 
ſo much Divine wrath and diſpleaſure. 

6. He who ſignified His diſpleaſure likewiſe in moſt violent and dreadful 
commotions ; in ſhaking terribly the earth out of ber place; in cauſing it to 
open, and ſwallow up large tracts of ground; ſtately and magnificent buildings ; 
multitudes of inhabitants without number. — By which means the very 
pillars that ſupported the earth, were removed ; the foundations on which the 
whole depends, trembled with the utmoſt horror and confuſion ; threatning a 
dreadful and univerſal deſtruction :; | 

7. He, who [to convince the world that every part of it ; not only theſe 
lower regions, which are the place of our habitation ; but the Heavens like- 
wiſe are ſubject to His dominion] gave wondrous and ſurpriſing teſtimonies 
of His power, by putting a ſtop to the ordinary courſe, and regular progreſs 
of the Sun; iſſuing out His dread command that it ſhould not riſe: Aud it roſe 
not. — By manifeſting the ſame power in ſealing up the flars: When inſtead 
of ſhining, and giving their uſual and expected light, to comfort and refreſh 
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the intidbirarits of the earth; no rays; to their great aſloniſiimortʒ e 
from them; no faint glimmerings appeared to reiieve their diſtreſ: They 
2 n NY terrible Feat as _ e 
ſadow of death. 

8. 1 — the Laune So onliemined'is — that 
the Heavens themſelves [fo large and extenſive; as one would'think it im- 
poſſible either to increaſe, or to bring them to a narrower compauſs;] witty the 
ſame eaſe that He per formed thoſe wondrous works in old time, are con- 
tracted or dated, reduced or ffretched' out in ſo ſurpriſing a manner; that 
they ſeem to be like à tent, or covering for the earth: They are gathered, 
drawn, and folded together, ſo as to appear to the eye pendent, and hovering 
about us, — And as a farther” demonſtration" that He rules and governs: the 
| Univerſe; even the chudr (than which nothing ſeems to be more various and 
unſtable), though of a thin, airy, liquid ſubſtance, are ſo far ſubje& to Him, 
that one may compare them to a footsſtool, upon which the Divine Majeſty 
treadeth, and wallerb. — The Sea alſo, tho' never fo violent and boiſterous, is 
within the reach of His out- Hrercbed arm. Thoſe: men who do buſineſs in 
great waters, have frequent occaſions of beholding with terror and*aſtoniſh- 
ment the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep, When che ſtormy 
wind riſeth, and lifteth up the waves thereof; the mariners ſometimes mount 
up to the Heavens, ſometimes go down again to the Depths; their very ſoul 
melting becauſe of trouble. But let the waters thereof rage and ſwell; let 
them riſe to never ſo great a height; let clouds and darknefs, ſtorm and tem- 
peſt, rain, ſnow and hail, all combine, and join their utmoſt forte; ſo as that 
one would really imagine, an univerſal deſtruction of the heavens and the 
earth muſt unavoidably be the conſequence : Yet fo prevalent, ſo irreſiſtible 
is the Power of God; that if He do but iſſue forth His All-commanding 
voice; the ſtorm is immediately changed to a Kren, ſmooth calm; the moſt 
tempeſtuous waves are ſilent and ſtill. 

9. He alone hath an abſolute dominion over both the Celeſtial; and the 
Terreſtrial Globe : Stretching out the Heavens; Treading upon the heights 
of the clouds; walking upon the waves of the Sea. His Divine influence 
extending itſelf far and wide, not only in a large and general ſenſe : But if 
we deſcend to particulars ; we may with the ſtricteſt propriety and juſtice 
affirm ; That every ſingle Sar, every individual Conſtellation with their 
| whole Circleof Attendants, in whatever Part of the Heavens they are ſituated: 
Whether of great or ſmall dimenſions ; Whether they occupy the cooler, or 

| the 
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the noarme” Regions; Whether viſible, or inviſible; They are all without 
exception ſubſervient to His immenſe, unbounded authority. 

10. There is nothing in Heaven or Earth, Let it be ever fo great, which 
5s placed beyond the reach of His Power. Though there are many things 
above our apprehenſions : So arduous, that the utmoſt of human ſtrength 
and ability cannot find them out Such as all the Wiſdom of this World 
cannot diſcover. He can do it; He can bring them to light —And not only 
ſo; But whatever is marvellous; what things ſoe ver are full of wonder and 
ſarprize ; Things beyond the common and ordinary courſe of nature; and 
which ſo much exceed our moſt perfect ways of thinking: Let them be 
neyer ſo many in number, He can perſorm them. 

11, With regard to myſelf; Behold, Look upon, me; And candle me 
as an Object, upon which He hath been pleaſed to exerciſe His great Power. 
I am attacked, and I ſee bim not. I am as it were invaded by an Enemy; 
engaged on every fide in the utmoſt difficulties, before I have time to look 
about me, and determine what Forces to provide, what Defence to make.— 
The ¶ſault comes upon me, and ſurprizes me ſo unerpectedly; that I am 
not at all aware of it's violence, It ſeizes me when I have not the leaſt no- 
tice or ſuſpicion of it. So far from perceiving it's approach, that I might 
either guard againſt it, or prepare in the beſt manner I was able, to receive 
it : The heavy ſtroke reaches me even in the midſt of my caſe, and ſelf- 
ſecurity. 
| 12. Such is His power; and ſo ſenſible are we of it's extent; that what- 
ever He is pleaſed to execute: and ſhew forth to the World; He does it with- 
out the leaſt contraul. Is it His will to tate away, and deprive us of any, 
or of all the temporal enjay ments of life; bo ſhall reſiſt Him? Is He diſ- 
poſed to come ſuddenly, to ſeize upon, and make us His ſpoil; who ſhall be 
able to withſtand Him, or oblige Him to Reſtitution? Where is the man 
that will preſume to enter into diſpute, or controvert the matter with Him > 
Who 1s — that will be ſo bold and adventurous, Let his private inclinations 
be never ſo cager and forward) as to expoſtulate the caſe with Him, and ſay, 
what is the reaſon why Thou proceedeſt againſt me with ſo much ſeverity? 
From what grounds or motives does all this rigorous treatment ariſe ? 

13. Are our Provocations of ſo heinous and flagrant a nature, as to call 
for immediate execution of ver ? Are our offences attended with ſuch 
aggravating circumſtances, as not to ſuffer the Deity, conſiſtently with His 
authority and unlimited dominion, to withdraw His anger; to pardon us, 
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and quench the fory of His Divine wrath and diſpleaſure ? What have 
the haughty and powerful Auxiliaries to do in fach a caſe; Thoſe who boaſt | 
of the ſtrength of their Hand, and the multitude of their Riches? Shall 

they be able to ſupport and defend themſelves by virtue of theit wealth and 


infolent behaviour? Will they make uſe of their power, and 


oppoſe it to 


That of the Almighty ? Thieſe, alas! are vain and fruitleſs efforts: No bet- 
ter than attempts of weakneſs and folly, The proudeſt and the mightieſt on 


earth, with all the Forces they can raiſe, muſt [notwithſtanding their utmoſt 


enden bor. to the contrary] be contented to top under Him; to yield them 


ſelves with the loweſt and humbleſt ſubmiſſion tothe awful, Supreme Bx ING. 
14. If thoſe men, whoſe ſituation of life gives them a haughty carriage, 


anda great extent of power, are forced to ſubmit to Him; from whom all their 
power is derived: How much more am I: A miſerable, diſtreſſed Object; 


weighed down with A load of calamities; reduced to the loweſt ebb of po- 


verty and contempt ; not in a capacity of making the leaſt reſiſtance : How 
much more am T obliged to ſtoop, and ſubmit myſelf to the ſtroke of Om- 


nipotence ! Does He ſpeak to me in harſh, and ſevere language? Does He 
fend forth His awful command to inflict heavy, grievous-puniſhments on 


me? Shall I anfiver Him? Shall I think myſelf at liberty to reply againſt 


Him ?—Shall I ſtudy for words to expreſs my reſentment? Shall I labour to 


addreſs myſelf, and expoſtulate with Him in ſuch diſcourſe, as if I thought I 
was injuriouſly treated : As if I eſteemed my life and fortunes fo far my 
own, that I had a right to diſpute my Title with Him; and call in queſtion 


His power to diminiſh one and take away the other? 


1.5. Believe me, I am ſo far from thinking myſelf at liberty to expoſtu- 


| late with God; That was I verily perſuaded of the Juſtice and Righteouſneſs 


of my Cauſe :. Yet when I conſidered the immenſe diſtance between His 


Great and Tremendous Majeſty, and the inſufficiency of a weak, helpleſs 


creature, ſuch as I am: Inſtead of anſwering Him; Inſtead of pleading, and 


entering 1 into controverſy with, Him ; I ould rather look upon myſelf un- 


der the ſtricteſt obligation to honour, and revere Him with a modeſt, hum- 
ble ſilence.—As He is my Judge: As I am accountable to Him for all my 


actions; it being in His power to reward, or puniſh me according to my 


good or evil conduct: Whatever Supplications, or addreſſes I make [if He is 
pleaſed to indulge me ſuch a favour;] I would offer them to Him in the moſt 


ſubmiſſive, dependant manner. 


1 11 Should 
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ing him as formed by his Maker with wondrous endowments both of Body 


i un. — And was I never ſo deſirous of having my Cauſe tried at 
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16. Should I with all the aggravating circumſtances imaginable Jay open 
9 Cauſe before Him; Should I appeal to Him as to a Judge at a common Bar 
of Juſtice; Should the grievances I complain of be painted in the livelieſt and 
ſtrongeſt colours; Set forth with all the advantages, with all the ornaments 
of language and eloquence: And ſhould He condeſcend fo far as to hear me, 
and make a Reply ; to aſſign Reaſons, and produce Arguments in vindication 
of His ſuperior: power and authority; — Yet notwithſtanding ſuch a degree 
of wondrous condeſcenſion, which I could have no pretenſions to hope for; 
I ſhould till be very far from ſatisfying myſelf, that He was under the leaſt 


obligation, by virtue of any plea that I might urge, to hearken and attend 


to it, ſo as to be diverted from His purpoſes and reſolutions. 


17. I amſo thoroughly convincedof His power, and my own weakneſs ; that 
tho' it be His Divine pleaſure to reduce me to the loweſt Nate of confuſion 
and obſcurity; to bring upon me a cloud of darkneſs; horror and aſtoniſhment; 
and to make me appear an odious frightful ſpectacle.— And though He mul- 
tiply my wounds, deep and piercing as they are; Tho' He add to, and increaſe 
the number of my outward diſorders, and my inward complaints; and treat 


me with a higher degree of leyerity and rigour, than perhaps I may think 
my offences deſerve : 


18. He will not, [and indeed I cannot think it conſiſtent with the Divine 


Majeſty that He ſhould] permit me to recover myſelf ſo far, as to form a 
folemn juſtification of my ſelf and my own merit. But ſhould I attempt 


any ſuch thing ; Should I with the utmoſt ſtrength of fancy and Imaginati- 
on expatiate on my ſuppoſed virtues ; I am perſuaded that ſuch behaviour 
would be ſo diſreſpectful and offenſive, that He would ſoon put a ſtop to my 
raſhneſs; He would ſatiate me with ſuch bitter potions, as muſt be very 


loathſome and deteſtable to me. 


19. Should my private thoughts be employed on the ſubje& of Strength 


and Power: Should my words in the fulleſt terms expreſs the greateſt abi- 


lities, and the moſt excellent qualifications, which belong to man: Deſcrib- 


and Mind; far ſuperior to any other creature upon Earth. All theſe proper- 


ties, though raiſed and improved, as much as human nature is capable of 
raiſing and improving them: All theſe are of no moment; They are of 
_ ſmall regard, if you compare them with Him, who in the largeſt and moſt 


extenſive ſenſe is really, and effectually STRONG : He is All-Powerful : He 


the 
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the Bar of Judgement: Was I extremely ſoliaitaus that the Actions of my 
life ſhould be ſcanned, and examined into, in a Public, open Court of Juſtice; 
that I might have an opportunity of vindicating my innocence: Where ſhall 
I find a man of ſo much authority and command, as to order and appaint 
either Time or Place, that ſo weighty a matter As this may be heard and de- 
termined? | 
20. Was I to appear in Curt wih a full intention and reſalution-to lay 
down, andalledge reaſons for my Juſtification. Was to ſtudy the moſt pleaſing 
methods of perſuaſion ; and labour to find out the maſt engaging Rules af 
-Eloquence: I ſhould, notwithſtanding all this artful induſtry, be ſo ſenſible 
of my weakneſs and defects; That when I once begun to ſpeak in my own 
behalf; When ſelf-praiſe and commendation was the Topic for me to enter 
upon; An inward conſciouſneſs of demerit would affect me to ſuch a degree, 
that even my mouth would condemn me; My tongue would faulter; I ſhould 
recall every ſingle word that was ready for utterance, Jam perfett, If 
1 have conceived fo favourable an opinion of my own integrity and upright- 
nefs, as to think that I have lived a virtuous, regular, inoffenſive life ; diſ- 
charged my duty to God and Man to the utmoſt of my endeavours, and to 
the beſt of my knowledge ; And conſequently have no reaſon to be afraid 
of the ſtricteſt examination both of my ſocial and moral converſe: This 
would certainly diſcover my. per venſeneſt. This would undoubtedly ſhew 
de v mind was n N hanger prejudiced, my inclinations ſelfiſh 
21. Perfect did 1-ay? Far be ii hem i ws fag my e b mach 
as to imagine that T 3 title to ſuch a character! I do not know my- 
ſelf; 1 ſeem not to bo ſenſible how miſerably defe&ive I am; What weak- 
neſſes and imperfections I labour under. Was I to take a due eſtimate of my 
good and bad qualities, and recollect the various Turns and Changes of my 
religious conduct; I ſhould, to my ſorrow, be ſoon convinced, chat 1 was 
not able to lay any claim to perfection. Inſtead of valuing. myſelf - for any 
Part of Life which I had paſſed through: Inſtead of glorying in my ſup- 
poſed real goodneſßs; I ſhould be inclined to different ſentiments ; I hn 
rather deſpiſe, and have a low opinion of the whole ſcene of Action which 
1 had been engaged in. 
22. There is one circumſtance lich cannot be paſſed by; It is ; ſo f 
| ous, and of ſuch general notice. And that is, with regard to the meaſure 
Was His dedlings with marikind. As far as my ob- 
ſervations 
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ſetvatiom reach, I cannot but perceive, (and other people, would they cn 
| fider the ſtate: of the world, muſt have the fame thoughts) that in mary | 
reſpects. there i is little or no difference made between one perſon and another. 
The ſame. meaſure, with relation to our preſent outward. happineſs, is fre. 
quently meted out to all. The fame event falls to the righteous and the un- 
righteous. For this reaſon, whatever my former opinion was of the Admi- | 
niſtrations-of Providence, I do nom ſay : It is not the moral behaviour, and 
religious. character of any one that exempts him from the common accidents 
and changes, to which every body is more or leſs ſubject. Temporal i incon- 
veniences, caſual misfortunes, Loſs of friends, Diminiſhing of Eſtate, Pains 
of body, Diſorders of mind; Theſe are the Attendants, and inſeparable 
. Companions of human life. Theſe are what put an end to all our enter- 
priſes; The fni/bing ſtrokes, in which the man of integrity, met w 
cious Profligate are equally involved. 
23. If the Almighty is pleaſed to come upon us unawares; at a time 
vrhen we are in full proſperity ; enjoying ourſelves in great eaſe and compo- 
ſure: of mind; without any thoughts or apprehenſions of a Change. If He 
us in an unexpected hour; and by a ſudden Turn of His Providence 
makes us feel the ſeverity of His Scourge : Diſpoſſeſſes us of our wealth and 
fottunes ; deprives us of our family and friends; reduces us from a high to 
alow eftate ; changes our health to ſickneſs ; our ſtrength to weakneſs ; our 
robuſt, ſound: bodies to putrefaction, rottenneſs, and a diſſolute ſtate of inacti- 
vity. If it is His Divine Will to occaſion in us ſo great an alteration:— What, 
perhaps you will ſay, can be the motive of ſuch a Proceeding > Aſſure your- 
ſelf, it is no pleaſure to God to lay ſo heavy a load on any virtuous perſon. 
When mankind indeed is arrived at an exorbitant height of impiety and pro- 
faneſs; when their inſolence is ſuch, as even to mock at the DziTY, and 
ſet Him as it were at defiance : No wonder that the arrows of His wrath and 
vengeance are diſcharged againſt them. But Triali of Innocent men; Thoſe, 
who to the beſt of their endeavour devoutly ſerve and obey Him; are rather 
a grief and concern to Him, at the ſame time that He inflicts them. And 
though we are not able to fathom the myſterious depths of His providence ; 
Vet great and wiſe ends may be ſerved by them. Illuſtrious examples of Pa- 
tience and Reſignation to His Diſpoſals may be intended; The Dulneſs of 
the world quickened; Their Darkneſs enlightened: Their wickedneſſes re- 
formed; The weakneſs of man confeſſed; The Power of God acknow- 
ledged. a 


24. The 


rer 
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44. The earth and the temporal enjoyments iſſuing from 1 it, are frequent- 
ly diſpoſed i in ſuch a manner; that by the Divine permiſſion they ſometimes 
fall into the hand of the GEES: Thoſe men who have the leaſt pretenſions 
to ſuch an indulgence, do often, abundantly more than they deſerve; ſhare in 
the poſſeſſions of this world And what is more; You fhall ſee them ex- 
alted to ſuch a degree of power; that you muſt be obliged to bring your 
Cauſe before them, that They may be your Judges. And let it be never fo 
Juſt and Righteous ; Let the Reaſons on your ſide be never fo clear, ſtrong 
and forcible ; Yet when you come into Court, and appear at the Judgement- 
Seat: Thoſe who afe appointed to hear and determine your Suit, ſhall cover 
their faces; They ſhall be fo obſtinately, and fo ſelfiſhly blind to Juſtice, 
that you are not to expect it from them. not; If this is not the caſe; 
If wicked men do not prefide in governing worldly affairs ; If Judges are 
not ſelf-· blind; ¶ bere, who it be? Where ſhall I find one who is impar- 
tial, and Righteous? Shew me me Judge, to whom I may lafely make 
my appeal. 
25. As tomy Days; As to the courſe of life which I have paſſed through; 
When I confider and look back from my youth even until now; The time 
is ſo ſhort; the motion ſo quick; that it ſeems to be ſwifter than That of a 
Poſt; who as ſoon as his ſtage is allotted to him, and he has received his diſ- 
patches; immediately executes them without loitering, without delay. So 
have I, by the appointment of my Creator, from the beginning of life, by 
quick motions, and'precipitate ſtages, been purſuing my courſe, and haſten- 
ing to the end of my Days. And what is more affecting, my Days have 
paſſed fo ſwiftly away, that I have had no time for the enjoyment of life; 
Their courſe fo haſty, as not to ſuffer me long to partake of the good things 
of this world, Inſtead of that, multitudes of evils have attended me: Af. 
flictions, calamities, deprivations of various kinds and degrees have encom- 
paſſed me on every fide. 

26. Upon a cloſer recollection of the Days of my Life; they ſoem to have 
gone from me with ſuch a rapid courſe; that I may well compare them to 
the motion of Ships: Which, when favoured by a full, fair gale of wind, 
glide over'the ſurface of the waters with prodigious, incredible ſwiftneſs.— 


Or to purſue the ſame thought yet higher; I may reſemble the quick paſſage 
of my days to the flight of a greedy, rapacious Eagle: a Bird of a moſt 


ſurpriſing ſpeed ; Eſpecially when his lively, piercing eye is fixed on his 
much defired Prey, 


27. If 
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27. If notwithſtanding all my troubles, I reaſon the caſe with myſelf, and 


| aſſume ſo much courage and reſolution as to ſay; I will have no regard to 


what hath happened to me; I vill forget, and not charge my memory with 


2 long train of evils; I will neither diſturb myſelf with inward anxiety of 
mind; nor other people with out ward complaints and expoſtulations: If I 


declare, I will not indulge a melancholy humour; I will not appear heavy 
and dejected, nor cheriſh the conſuming flame of reſentment and indignation ; 
but rather take. comfort, and endeavour to ſtrengthen myſelf by putting on a 
compoſed, chearful, bright countenance : 

28. Though I ſhould really do this, and appear with the fame even com- 
poſure and chearfulneſs, as I uſed to do before my troubles: Yet till I ſhould 
not be perfectly at caſe ; for I am fo ſenſible of my provocations, and offences 
againſt God, that it would be ſcarce poſſible for me to be void of fear, — 


I know, and am verily perſuaded of, my own frail, weak nature; how imper- 


fect I am in compariſon with Thee, Thou moſt holy, perfect Being ! Iam 
entirely convinced that in Thy 808 I cannot, I muſt not, Pe to appear 
innocent. 

29. There is, I am 1 no ach thing as * God by cunning or 
artful diſſimulation. It is a fruitlels attempt for any one ſo far to impoſe upon 
himſelf, as to imagine he may conceal from Him that which He cannot be 


ignorant of. I am, I confeſs, @ criminal in His fight ; I make no pretences to 


innocence and perfection. — To what purpoſe then ſhould I labour in my 
own vindication? Why ſhould I be anxious and ſolicitous in juſtifying my- 
ſelf ; when I am conſcious no good can, but much evil muſt, ariſe from ſuch 
perverſeneſs of temper ? 

zo. Let me ſtrive never ſo much to purge myſelf of every ſtain and cor- 


ruption: Let me try all the ways poſlible to remove thoſe pollutions which 


at any time have defiled me ; waſh in ſnow-water, with an intent to appear 
as pure and white even as ſnow itſelf. — And let me be never fo induſtrious 
in clearing my innocence, in wiping off the leaſt ſpot or blemiſh that is offen- 
five: . Let me apply nitre or ſoap, and call for all the outward means which 
are generally uſed for clean/ing and purifying! 

31. All theſe attempts will be to little purpoſe, So far from being adorned 
with ſpotleſs innocence, Thou ſhalt then plunge me deeper in my misfortunes. 


1 ſhall then be more ſenſible of that natural corruption which attends me; 
and conſequently have a ſtronger deteſtation of my own vileneſs and i imper- 


fection. — Nay, ſuch will be my unhappy circumſtances, that mine own 
VOL, II. H clothes 
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clothes ſhall abhor me, Not only thoſe ornaments of dreſs, which in my pro- 
ſperity I put on, as Enſigns of Power and Magiſtracy, ſhall diſdain and re- 
ject their late Poſſeſſor; but even my common apparel ſhall refuſe to come 
near me, and cover my loathſom, putrefied body. 

32. Was I never ſo much inclined to enter into diſpute with Him, and 
to plead in behalf of my own innocence and integrity ; this would be a very 
fruitleſs undertaking : For He is not man as I am : He is not ſuch a Being as 
myſelf: He does not ei as I do: All that I have, and all that I am, is 
derived entirely from Him: His Being is from Himſelf: He receives no- 
thing from any other Cauſe. Shall I therefore preſume to anſwer Him ? Shall 
I raiſe difficulties and objections againſt His Divine Authority? Are my cir- 
cumſtances the fame with thoſe who are contending for right and property 
in a court of juſtice? Shall we come together in judgement? Shall I hope to 
change my condition by ſtrenuouſly arguing my caſe with Him ; and ima- 
gine that He will reverſe the ſentence already pales, by any reaſoning of 
mine ? 

33. But ſhould I be indulged the privilege of pleading my cauſe: Should 
He vouchſafe to hear what I had to alledge in my own behalf, and ſuffer me 
to produce the ſtrongeſt reaſons which I could poſſibly form in my own de- 

fence: Yet who ſhall be the Days-man betwixt us? Is there any ſuch perſon = 
as an Arbitrator, to mediate the affair, to ſettle and determine it, ſo as to put 3 
an end to the difference, and eſtabliſh a perfect harmony between us? — Is 3 
there any one to whom an Appeal can be made, of ſo much weight and au- 
thority, as to lay his hand upon us both ; to interpoſe, and convince us, whether 
of the two is in the right; He who puniſhes, or I who ſuffer ? 

34. But though I ſhould neither be allowed to plead my own cauſe; nor 
obtain the favour of having a Mediator to intercede for me: Yet there is one 
thing which I am very deſirous of; that He would be pleaſed to take His rod 
away from me: That He would ſhew me ſo much tenderneſs and compaſſion, 4 
as to withdraw His heavy hand of wrath and diſpleaſure, which is ſtretched 3 : 
out againſt me, — That He would be fo good as to remove from me the great 
fear, which deprives me of eaſe and comfort, and every true enjoyment of 
life. Let Him only not terrify me! Let me but be free from dreadful and 

gloomy apprehenſions, which are attended with ſuch a load of oppreſſion! 

35. Then would I endeavour to offer ſomething in my own defence. I would 

reſume ſo much courage, as to expreſs myſelf without that dreadful fear 
which at * affects me, — For I am verily perſuaded I am not fuch a one 
as 
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as my friends eſteem me. My partiality, I acknowledge, is ſuch, that I can- 


not think myſelf ſo obnoxious a perſon as they would ſuggeſt ; nor guilty of 
thoſe crimes, which they ſeem to lay to my charge. 


CHAP. X. 


HE load of my afflictions preſſes ſo heavy upon me: I feel the weight 
of it to ſuch a degree, that it occaſions a violent fruggle between my 
foul and my body. The conteſt makes them ſtrive, which of them ſhall firſt 
part with, and ſeparate from each other, I am like an old, decayed building, 
unhinged and disjointed, ready upon every ſhock to fall aſunder.— Was It 
to myſelf; was I without reſtraint indulged the liberty of complaining, or me- 
ditating on my misfortunes ; had I ſo much leiſure-time allowed me to re- 
collect, and number the ſeveral ſurpriſing changes of life which I have under- 
gone: I would then ſpeak in the bitterneſs of my foul : I would deſcribe my 
miſeries with great exactneſs. I would place them in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt 
light; expreſs them in ſuch moving terms, ſuch mournful, paſſionate accents, 
as would clearly demonſtrate the exceſſive grief and anguiſh of my ſoul. 

2. I would addreſs myſelf to God, and ſay, Do not condemn me: Do not, 
I carneſtly beſeech thee, treat me as a guilty perſon : Do not look upon me 
with the ſame view that an earthly judge does upon a criminal at the bar, 
when the dreadful, irreverſible ſentence is pronounced againſt him, — But 
rather fignify to me, upon what account it is that Thou art pleaſed to contend 
with me. For what reaſon, an inferior, imperfect, neceſſitous creature, (ſuch 
as I am) ſhould be fo much regarded, as to have the DerTy Himſelf enter 
into debate with him. That notwithſtanding the inequality, and the immenſe 
diſtance there is between us, He ſhould deal with me as if I were His adver- 
fary and antagoniſt, 

3. Is the oppreſſion which I labour under any profit, or advantage to Thee? 

Can any good proceed from the evil I ſuffer ? Doſt Thou receive from it the 
leaſt addition of honour, reverence, or eſteem ? — Is the work and labour of 
Thine own hands fo little regarded? Shall man, whom Thou haſt formed 
with ſo much care ; with ſuch wonderful {kill and contrivance ; endowed 
with reaſon and underſtanding ; qualities, which the reſt of the creation is not 
poſſeſſed of ! be eſteemed of ſmall moment, and treated like a mean, deþ1jed 
object? — And are the wicked to hope for favour ? Men of reſtleſs and un- 
quiet tempers, who have no juſt and worthy thoughts of God; no true re- 
gard to piety and religion: Whoſe counſels and deſigns are entirely fixed to 

H2 promote 
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promote their temporal intereſt, which they purſue with eagerneſs and great 


anxiety ? Is the light of Thy countenance to ſhine upon them? Shall they be 
apprehenſive of no cloud over-ſhadowing them; but appear always with an 


air of brightneſs, calmneſs, and ſerenity? 


4. Are the eyes with which Thou beholdeſt us ſuch as our eyes? Are they 


formed of the ſame materials, compoſed of the fame parts and organs, faſhioned 
in the ſame ſhape with that of feſbly, bodily eyes? — Is Thy fight of the 
fame nature with human ſight ? Is it like ours, limited and reſtrained, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh things only at a certain diſtance, and in a partial view ? Does the 
ſame imperfection attend Thee, which belongs to man; who is not able to 
diſcern what is beyond the reach of his proſpect; who cannot penetrate into 
. is remote, dark and ſecret? 

5. Are Thy days ſuch as to be included in any certain number? Are thy 
determined to a final end and concluſion, which they cannot exceed? Short 
and precarious, like thoſe of frail man, who is ſubject to decay, and accom- 
panied with all the weakneſſes of mortality? — Can Thy years be reckoned 
ſo as to bring them to any preſcribed limits? Is there any compariſon to be 
made betwixt them, and the fleeting, tranſient days of man; who, though he 
boaſt of never ſo much frength and ability; yet finds by experience, that he 
hath no power to lengthen, and extend them beyond his appointed period of 
time? 

6. Are Thy dealings with man ſo very ſtrict and exact, that Thou makeſt 
ſuch enquiry after mine iniquity? Is every wilful tranſgreſſion which I have 

committed any time of my life, to be canvaſſed with the utmoſt rigor ? — 
And is every fin, which in my youth I have inadvertently been guilty of ; 
every deviation, or wandring out of the way, to be narrowly ſearched after? 
and ſuch particular notice taken of it, as not to be paſſed by be ſome ex- 
traordinary cenſure, ſome remarkable puniſhment? 
7. The cloſeſt and moſt retired ſecrets of my heart are not concealed from 
Thee: There is nothing which can hinder Thee from having a perfect view 
of all my actions. Thou knoweſt, that I am not ſo profligately wicked as my 
friends would repreſent me ; not guilty of thoſe crimes which they ſeem to 
charge me with, — But let me lay never fo ſtrong a claim to innocence ; 
was I thoroughly perſuaded of my integrity; poſſeſſed with the higheſt opi- 
nion of the juſtneſs and righteouſneſs of my cauſe, and imagined it might be 
ſet forth and vindicated with the moſt powerful arguments: Yet I have no 


advocate to plead for me: I can appeal to no one who hath ſo much power 
as to relieve me, and delive ver me out of Thine hand. 


8. When 
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8. When I reflect on the form and ſhape which Thou haſt been pleaſed 
to give me; the ſurpriſing contexture of my body; ; with what care, what 
exactneſs, and even anxiety, every member is wrought: How ornamental, 
how perfect each diſtin& part! What ſolicitous contrivance appears, what 
proportion is obſerved, in małing and accommodating each ſeveral nerve, and 
ſinew, and ligament; faſhioning them in ſuch a manner, as that they are all 
able to diſcharge their ſeveral offices with the ſtricteſt union and mutual har- 
mony: I am aſtoniſhed above meaſure at the wondrous power of my Maker. 
Aud wil. Thou deſtroy me, and ſwallow me up? Wilt Thou treat with ſe- 
verity the work of Thy hands, the nobleſt of T hy creatures ? Shall Thy 
. wrath be kindled to ſuch a height, as to ſpoil and deface fo perfect, ſo com- 
plete a form? Is ſuch a beauteous 1 image to be made a. ſacrifice of, and de- 
voted to deſtruction? 
9. Remember, I humbly and earneſtly beſeech Thee, that Thou art my 
Matter; that without Thy power I ſhould never have exiſted: Thou art He 
ho formed me, and made me what I am: The image that I bear is what 
Thou wert pleaſed to give me: Like the clay in the hands of the potter, ſo 
was I in Thine: As he faſhions his veſſel according to his pleaſure ; ſo didſt 
Thou faſhion me according to Thy own. — And after ſo much ſkill and 
. contrivance, ſo much curious exactneſs, which is viſibly diſcovered in the 
formation of man; together with thoſe endowments and peculiar excellen- 
cies, by which he is diſtinguiſhed from, and placed far ſuperior to any of Thy 
creatures on earth: Wilt Thou exerciſe that ſovereign authority and domi- 
nion which Thou haſt over me, in ſuch a manner, as to weaken, injure, and 
reduce me again to the low condition of duſt and aſhes, from which I firſt 
took my beginning? 

10. Shall my ſtrength of body be quite exhauſted; my vital union and 
contexture totally relaxed? Shall my ſubſtance receive ſo great a change, as 
to be brought near to its diſſolution? This ſubſtance ! which Thou wert ſo- 
licitous in pouring out as milk; anxiouſly curious in its formation, when 1 
| was in the ſtate and condition of an embrio; blending and proportioning the 
ſeveral parts of the body to each other, ſo as to bring them to a right, juſt, 
and beautiful perfection. — This ſubſtance ! which was cruddled like cheeſe ; 
the ſeveral members of which were once a rude, uncongealed maſs, mixed 
and confuſed together in a promiſcuous manner, without contexture, without 
beauty or comelineſs ; but by Thy Almighty power ſecretly and ſurpriſingly 
wrought : Every looſe, divided limb receiving from Thee its proper ſhape and 


ligament, 
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ligament, and taught by Thee its diſtinct uſe and office; till the whole man 
was finiſhed; till the body by joints and bands having nouriſhment miniſter- 
ed, and being knit together, grew and Increaſed wal a wonderful, Divine in- 
creaſe. 
11. The method which Thou haſt taken in ſetting-off and adorning me, 
hath been very curious and regular; that I might not be diſmiſſed as a rude, 
unpoliſhed creature, a rough and imperfe& draught, as if I came out of the 
| hands of an unſkilful artiſt, who was not able to finiſh what he had begun: 
Thou haſt been ſo good and benevolent, as to cloth me with tin and fleſh. 
Theſe outward ornaments are ſo well managed and contrived; ſo well adapted 
to each other ; put together with ſo much penetrating judgement, ſuch won- 


derful exactneſs, that they add a peculiar luſtre to the body; they enrich it 


with a becoming, graceful appearance. — Thou haſt not only diſtinguiſhed 
me by this outward ſhew, and comelineſs; but (ſo complete is the work- 
manſhip of Thy Divine hand!) thoſe parts of the body which are not fo vi- 
fible, and do not diſcover themſelves to the naked eye, are wiſely and judi- 
ciouſly formed, To give ſtrength as well as elegance, Thou haſt ſhewn a 
fignal teſtimony of Thy power, by uniting and compacting the ſoft and tender 
branches with ſecure and proper fences; with robuſt bones, and nervous finews, 
By virtue of theſe guards, the body acts with health and vigour, diſcharges 
the laborious province of life, is ſafe from abundance of injuries, can reſiſt 
any ordinary violence, repel any common inſult, 

12. But the ſtrength and comelineſs of my body; thoſe graceful members, 
which are placed like ſo many guards to protect and defend me; how curious 
and wonderful ſoever they appear, diſplaying the power of their great Maker, 
would yet have availed little, and anſwered no purpoſe of any conſiderable 
moment ; hadſt Thou not further ſhewn Thy ſignal liberality in granting me 


life; in enlivening this beauteous image; in endowing it with a principle of 


motion, quickneſs and vivacity: A favour and indulgence, which in the 
higheſt manner beſpeaks the love, the tenderneſs, and affection of our Creator. 


— Thy viſitation of me hath been no leſs great and marvellous : The ſeveral 


inſtances of Thy loving-kindneſs, which were diſpenſed to me by the boun- 
teous arm of Thy Providence, have preſerved my ſpirit. The former eaſe and 


tranquillity which I was poſſeſſed of; the pleaſing, happy enjoyment of life, 


which abundance of people are deprived of, from their firſt entrance into the 
world; is to be aſcribed ſolely to Thy extenſive, Divine influence, | 


13. But 
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13. But why do I mention theſe things? Though it was Thy pleaſure 70 
bide them in Thine heart, Though theſe were ſome of the deep ſecrets, and 
profound myſteries, not to be imparted to-me: It being more expedient, and 
more agreeable to the courſe of Thy Providence, that I ſhould be ignorant 
of what would happen to me, and not the leaſt apprehenſive of ſo great a 
change: — I am ſatisfied that they are no ſecrets with Thee, Thy Divine 
knowledge and foreſight (which is far ſuperior to the ableſt, and-moſt en- 
larged faculties of man) comprehends every thing, let it be never ſo remote 
from our eye, in one plain, clear view; reaching to the moſt diſtant and 
future events, as well as thoſe which are preſent, and thoſe which were ac- 
compliſhed many revolutions of ages ſince. 

14. So watchful and diligent is Thine eye over me; fo curious and diſ- 

cerning all my actions; that if I am guilty of the leaſt offence, Thou takeſt 
particular notice of it. If through the unavoidable infirmity of human nature 
I commit fin ; and am drawn into errors and miſcarriages by the force of pre- 
judice, and a difinclination to what is good and virtuous; I am even Zhen ſo 
far from eſcaping Thy obſervation, that Thou markeſt me: I am pointed out 
as a criminal, — And whit ſtill adds to my calamity ; inſtead of obtaining 
pardon and forgiveneſs ; inſtead of having thoſe fins cancelled, to which the 
frailty of man is incident; I ſeem rather to appear in Thy fight, as if I was 
a perverſe offender : One whoſe iniquity is ſo remarkable, and attended with 
ſuch aggravating circumſtances, that he is by no means to be acquitted. 

15. If IT be wicked. If the offences which I am charged with are ſo great 
and provoking, as in the judgement of the world they really appear ; and the 
ſufferings I undergo, no more than what I juſtly deſerve ; bearing a propor- 
tion to my impetuous violence and profiigate diſorder of temper : Wo unto me! 
I could then neither expect, nor hope for pardon ; but ſhould have reaſon 
to dread the higheſt calamity that could poſſibly happen. — VI be righteous : 
If after the moſt ſtrict and careful ſcrutiny, a juſt and impartial view of all 
the actions of my life, I ſhould be found innocent; I would not lift up my 
bead; I would not behave myſelf arrogantly ; I would not be overmuch ex- 
alted, or aſſume a high and lofty countenance ; nor make my appeal to God, 


as if I truſted in my own righteouſneſs. — Full of confufion ! How ſtrangely 
perplexed are my thoughts! how divided between innocence and guilt, be- 
tween honour and reproach! that the innocent, and the man of honour ſhould 
ſuffer; that the guilty and the infamous ſhould triumph; is a myſtery, fo 
unaccountable, that I cannot comprehend it: A depth, fo profound, that I 

am 
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am not able to reach it. Therefore, let me humbly and earneſtly intreat Thee, 
look upon my afflittion ; take pity on me; conſider my miſery and trouble. 
16. If I am not worthy of ſuch a favour; and it is not agreeable to the 
myſterious depth of Thy Divine Providence, to eaſe me of my burden, and 
remove my oppreſſion. Ob that Thou wouldeſt grant my requeſt ; To increaſe 
it! To add ſtill more weight to the load, ſo as to put an end to my ſorrows! 
that Thou wouldeſt purſue me, and treat me like an intractable, fierce lion, 
who ſubſiſts by rapine, ſpoil, and violence! that I may feel ſuch a ſtroke of 
Thy heavy arm, as will at once filence all my complaints. — But inſtead of 
having my reſtleſs defires accompliſhed, and obtaining this wiſhed-for change: 
- Inſtead of going down to the grave; the place of reſt and fecurity from the 
grievances which we ſuffer here: My life (miſerable as it is) is ſtill preſerved : 
I am permitted to ſigh and groan under my yoke, without any proſpe& of 
relief. Thou ſbeweſt Thyſelf marvellous upon me : Variety of puniſhments, a a 
continued ſucceſſion of calamities, the wondrous effects of Thy power, are 
diſplayed ; as if I was to be marked out, and expoſed for a public ſpectacle. 
17. I am fo far from having a reſpite from my calamities ; that Thou art 
frequently renewing them. They attack me like ſo many freſh witneſſes againſt 
a criminal : There is a conſtant ſucceſſion of thera : One evidence of Thy 
diſpleaſure being no ſooner admitted, but another takes its place ; as if ſome 
new offence is to be laid to my charge, that my guilt may appear more fla- 
grant, and my puniſhment be more aggravated. — For this reaſon Thou in- 
creaſeſt Thine indignation upon me: Thy anger riſes in proportion to the 
number of thoſe crimes ; and conſequently my afflictions are heavier, and my 
ſorrows multiplied. — Thus am I harraſſed by a variety of changes, and re- 
volutions; by all the ſtrange viciſſitudes of fortune. Inſtead of enjoying wealth 
and power ; I am reduced to poverty and a low eſtate, Inſtead of ſtrength 
and health, weakneſs and ſickneſs attend me. My body, which was firm and 
robuſt; is afflicted in every part. My mind, which was ſedate, chearful and 
eaſy; is perplexed, drooping, and reſtleſs. Inſtead of a numerous family, di- 
ligent ſervants, faithful friends; my tendereſt branches are cut off, my vileſt 
| ſlaves reproach me; my intimates ſet their faces againſt me. In ſhort, I am 
as one encompaſſed with a warlke hoſt; my condition is forlorn and deſti- 
tute ; I have a whole army to contend with. 
18. If I might have the liberty of expoſtulating, and laying down reaſons 
in behalf of my own eaſe and ſafety ; I ſhould be ready to aſk, Wherefore 
but Thou brought me forth out of the Womb? What end was obtained; What 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe did it ſerve, when Thou ſufferedſt me to enter into life; not only 
to take my common ſhare, but to be deeply involved in the troubles and 
anxieties of this world? — Would it not have been abundantly better, and 
happier for me, (was it ſuitable to 'Thy Divine Providence) that I ſhould 
have given up the ghoſt, and no eye had ſeen me? Had I by Thy appointment 
expired before my birth ; I ſhould then have eſcaped the ſevere reproaches, 
and inſulting triumphs of thoſe, who are witneſſes to my diſtreſſed and miſe- 
rable condition, | | 

19. My life would then have been fo ſhort ; the period fo contracted, 
and of ſuch ſmall duration; that I ſhould not have had the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion of what it is, To live: I ſhould have been no more ſenſible of Exiſt- 
ence, than if I had never Exiſted at all. Without any farther trouble either 
to myſelf or other people ; without pomp or ceremony, I ſhould quickly 
have been removed and carried to the Grave, prepared to receive me. The 
places of my confinement would only have been altered; My mother's 
Womb, which might be called my Sepulcher of life, would haye been changed 
for a Sepulcher of death, 

20. Are not the Days I have to live, fzw in number? Conſidering how 
much Iam reduced, my health and ſtrength impaired, by violent diſtempers, 
and variety of afflictions; Is it poſſible for me to ſubſiſt long; Can there be 
any reaſon why I ſhould not think myſelf approaching very near to the gates 
of death and the grave? Ceaſe then, I humbly intreat Thee; Withdraw the 
fury of Thy diſpleaſure from me.—And let me alone, that I may take comfort 
a little. Permit me to recover myſelf during my ſhort continuance here. Re- 
move from me the thick clouds of Sorrow which hang over me; vouchſafe 
ſome ſmall ray of the light of Thy countenance to ſhine upon, and re- 
freſh me : | | 

21. Before I take my final leave of this world, [For having once reſigned 
up my life, and quitted this earthly habitation ; there is no poſſibility of 
returning again] and depart hence; To à land of obſcurity ; a place clouded, 
and concealed from the reach of mortal eye; a place where Death caſts a 
dreadful ſhade. 

22. A place f gloomineſs, and darkneſs; The very apprehenſion of which 

is terrible; Not to be reflected on without horror. A place of ſuch dark- 
neſs, — that it muſt be as diſagreeable in every reſpe& as That darkne/s,— 
Which accompanies the frightful ſhadow of death : Where no Orders of men 
are, or can be obſerved; No rank or character diſtinguiſhed ; The higheſt 
and moſt powerful monarch, and the loweſt and moſt diſtreſſed ſubje&t; The 
VOL. II. I man 
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man of ;adranced-fortunes,. and the poor indigent Object. hc views Tp 


rant, and the moſt abject ſlave, (When once That darkneſs overſhadows them) 
being in the ſame condition and circumſtances, with regard to height and 
quality, riches and poverty, dominion and ſervitude. For the darkneſs there 
is one continued darkneſs ; It never ceaſes; It bath no change, nor intermiſ- 
ſion ; Neither doth it afford the leaſt glimmering of light. The horror muſt 
be ſuch, as exceeds all that we are able to conceive. Our ſtrongeſt imaginati- 
ons can by no means comprehend it, It muſt ſurely riſe to the — * 
enlarged degree of darkneſs. 


CHAP. XI. 


HEN anferered Zophar the Naamathite and faid : 
2. Shall I ſtill be filent, and patiently hear thy pretended grievances? 
Shall not the multitude of words which thou inventeſt; and which flow from 
thee with ſuch copiouſneſs and volubility of language, provoke me to an- 
" fiver thee? Is it poſſible I ſhould forbear, without making ſome reply? 
Art thou ſo vain as to ſuggeſt, that thy Cauſe will be eſteemed more favour- 
able, becauſe of thy much-/peaking?: Does juſtice and equity depend on words; 
And is the Judge to be prejudiced by noiſe and clamour? Does the vain- 
babler preſume to have his ſentence reverſed, his puniſhment mitigated, and 
to be reſtored to his former ſtate and condition ; becauſe his imagination is 
fruitful in ſetting off, and aggravating his ſuppoſed misfortunes? 
3. Shall thy cunning devices be ſo effectual; The falſe meaſures which 
thou purſueſt, prevail ſo far, as to make men bold their peace ? Muſt every body 
be ſatisfied of thy perfidiouſneſs, thy artful and unjuſtifiable conduct? Muſt 
our eyes and ears be witneſſes to thy unrighteous proceedings? Shall we hear 
and ſee ſo much wickedneſs, without the leaſt concern, with a perfect indiffe- 
rency ; and be afraid of ſpeaking, and declaring our real ſentiments on fo 
particular and juſt an occaſion?—And when thou art fo weak and inconſide- 
rate as to mock at the diſpenſations of Providence : When thou delivereſt thy- 
| ſelf in improper, unbecoming language; haſty and raſh ſpeeches ; unjuſt and 
ill-grounded reflections: When both thy words and actions are ſo diſpoſed, 
as to accuſe and condemn the dealings of God with mankind; to applaud 
and vindicate thyſelf, rather than acknowledge thy own imperfections, and 
unworthineſs : When this is the principal end and purpoſe which thou art 
labouring to compaſs ; Shall no one make thee aſhamed? Art thou fo daring 
and preſumptuous, as to withſtand all reproof ? Can no ignominy, no re- 
proach, no ſhame diſcourage thee ? - 


"WE: | 
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4. T perceive chat thou haſt formed ſo good an opinion of thyſelf, and art 
ſo well ſatisfied with thy way and manner of life; as to lay claim to a great 
degree of purity and innocence. Theſe are the accompliſhments which thou 
makeſt thy boaſt of; and conſequently all thy ſufferings are eſteemed no 
other than puniſhments inflicted on one, whoſe. merits demand a more mild 
and gentle treatment, — The reſult therefore of thy private thoughts with 
regard to God, are, I am clean in Thine eyes. I am entirely free from thoſe 
crimes which are objected againſt me. I appeal to Thee for my integrity. 
All my Secrets are open and viſible to Thee. Thou knoweſt that I am not 
ty. 
* 5. 15 what 1 ſay hath no force; If all that J ſhall offer, though never ſo 
reaſonable, never ſo juſt, will be of no moment; and thou art determined to 
ſhew no regard to it: O that God would ſpeak ! My earneſt deſire is, that 
thou mighteſt hear the voice of God Himſelf ; who (ſhould he vouchſafe 
to commune with thee) would ſoon convince thee of thy errors, and ſet 
forth in a clear light thoſe ſtrong prejudices which thou haſt conceived of thy 
own uprightneſs.—Did He but once open His lips againſt thee ; expoſe thy 
criminal actions to public view, and diſcover thy mot private vices ; Thou 
muſt then ſtand condemned in the fight of God and Man. 
6. Did he but once ſhew thee the Secrets of Wiſdom. Wert thou ac- 
quainted with the profound myſteries of Providence; with the prudential 
and judicious methods which are purſued in the government of the world in 
general; and in the exerciſe of Divine Power over mankind in particular ;— 
Was this wonderful degree of ſuperior wiſdom communicated to thee ; thou 
wouldeſt ſoon find abundant reaſon to change thy opinion. Thy thoughts of 
God would be very different from what they are at preſent. His various dif- 
penſations (how ſtrange and ſurprizing ſoever they may ſeem to be) would 
appear in the beſt light, and to the higheſt advantage. Thoſe which at firſt 
view we are apt to determine as hardſhips and ſeverities, would rather be 
eſteemed loving kindneſs, and tenderneſs of affection. The veil of darkneſs 
and obſcurity would be taken off from abundance of things which are now 
really and eſſentially double; Which are of ſo perplexed and intricate a nature, 
as to ſuperſede all our expectations of diſcovery.—Therefore notwithſtanding 
all thy ſolemn. appeals to Righteouſneſs, Be thou well aſſured, that the puniſh- 
ments which thou complaineſt of are juſt puniſhments; and not the ſeverities 
of a haſty, injudicious Tyrant, They are not inflicted on purpoſe to diſplay the 
power of the Almighty ; but they are viſible expreſſions of His indignation, 
They are exa&ed of thee as a legal demand, becauſe of thine intquity. 

I 2 7 What 
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7. What opinion ſoever thou haſt conceived of the Deity, it is ITY F 
ly grounded on prejudice and partiality. Thy moſt extended views ſeem all 
to center in thy ſelf, and in thy own ability; As if the Secrets of Providence 
were no Secrets to thee. But is it poſſible for thee to frace the footfteps of God? 
Is thy wiſdom ſufficient to comprehend His enlarged deſigns? Can thy know- 
ledge fathom the profound depth of His counſels?—Canft thou reach the per- 

fection of the Almighty? Are the ſublime Qualities and Excellencies which 
belong to Omnipotence, ſo narrow, and of ſo ſmall extent, as to be reduced 
to the ſcanty meaſure of thy underſtanding? Are they confined to ſuch bounds, 
ſuch contracted limits, as to occaſion no difficulty in thy . to a full 
and thorough knowledge of them? 

8. [The ſublimities of Heaven! Thoſe great and wondrous ei”) How 
glorious and excellent; how for ſurpaſſing human underſtanding? What canſt 
thou do? What is thy ſtrength, what the utmoſt of thy ability? Nothing bet- 
ter than impotence and weakneſs, ]|—Turn thy thoughts either on the Per- 
fection, or Wiſdom of God: Be thou never ſo defirous of attaining to a 
thorough, diſtin& apprehenſion of thoſe Divine Qualities: They are deeper 
than Hell. They are ſo much concealed; fo remote from the largeſt of our 
capacities; that the moſt contemplative men, after all their deligence and 
ſtudious enquiries, muſt acknowledge it a fruitleſs labour even to attempt a 
diſcovery. What canſt thou know ? What ſuperior degrees of knowledge are 

a thoſe which thou vainly aſſumeſt? 
| 9. Wilt thou preſume to take anexact and real eſtimate of the Divine Wiſ- 
dom, with an intent to ſhew how far it extends? This ſure mutt be a difficult 
undertaking. For the meaſure thereof is ſuch as cannot be diſtinguiſhed, It is 
longer than the. Earth, Conſider the earth from one end to the other. Exa- 
mine it in the very utmoſt dimenſion, with all the beauties and excellencies 
belonging to it. Having done this, Compare it with the vaſt, unbounded 
wiſdom of God. Thou wilt then ſoon be ſenfible, how ſmall and inconſi- 
derable the-one will be, in proportion to the other. — And with regard to 
the breath of that Almighty perfection; In vain muſt it be for any one to 
endeayour to compaſs it. The Sea, how wide and broad ſoever it may ſeem 
to be; Though the diſtance from one fide to the other be large and capaci- 
ous ; Such as perhaps at firſt view will appear unmeaſurable ; Yet ſhould 
you examine it in the Scale with Divine Perfections; The whole Ocean in 
its utmoſt extent, would be no other than as a drop of a bucket; The 
waters thereof fuch, as He could meaſure i in the hollow of His hand. 


10. So 
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10. So great is the power, and ſo extenſive the Wiſdom of God; that if 
by any ſudden change, or aſſault, He is pleaſed to ſubvert the common and 
ordinary courſe of things. If for inſtance, He ſhould reduce us from a high 
to a low eſtate; and after our enjoyment of eaſe and plenty, make ſo great an 
alteration, as to confine us to the narroweſt and ſtreighteſt circumſtances, —— 
Should He ſubject us to the ſevereſt trials of bonds and impriſonment ; and de- 
prive us of liberty ; That high and ineſtimable priviledge! on which depends 
the pleaſure and ſatisfaction of life: (And without it, Life itſelf muſt be a 
burden) Where is the man of ſo much ability, who can oblige Him 7o reftore 
what He hath taken from us? Or, if after a long unſettled ſtate of reſtleſs 
life, worn out in a manner with variety of troubles, perplexities of different 
kinds, wanderings and toflings to and fro; He is ſo gracious as 7o gather us 
together : To fix and eſtabliſh us in one diſtinct Place of eaſe and ſecurity, ſo 
as we may enjoy ourſelves with all the freedom of ſociety imaginable; Hs 
ſhall refit His will? Who ſhall preſume to ſpeak, or act in contradiction to 
His pleaſure ? 

11, For He who made the world ; He who gave life and being tocrery 
creature, cannot be ignorant of each ſingle property belonging to them: And 
with regard to mankind; He knoweth that their thoughts and imaginations are 
at the beſt but vanity : He is perfectly acquainted with their inſeparable ad- 
herents, deceitfulneſs, levity and inconſtancy ; having nothing ſolid or ſub- 
ſtantial to boaſt of, — But will He ſee wickedneſs alſo, and not confider ? Will 
He be ſo eaſy and fatisfied with the audacious acts of wickedneſs, as to be- 
hold them with indifferency? Shall crimes of a flagrant nature be paſſed by 
without concern ? Will He not rather be incenſed to a high degree, and treat 
the offender with deſerved puniſhment, in vindication of His own juſtice and 
honour ? 

12. And as to vain man; a light, trifling, empty Being: Shall he lay claim 
to wiſdom ? Hath he any right or pretence to that quality? Can he preſume 
to ſay, that his heart is truly poſſeſſed of ſuch a valuable treaſure? — For man, 
whoſe deſcent is as low and mean as can poſſibly be imagined ; whoſe very 
ſubſtance is derived from no higher an original than the earth : Was he left to 
himſelf, and ſuffered to take his own courſe, without being controuled : Did 
he follow the dictates of his natural appetites ; and void of diſcipline and in- 
ſtruction yield to the dominion of headſtrong paſſions : He is then in effect 
no better than a wild ungovernable creature: You may compare him to a rude, 
perverſe, intractable, young aſi, 


13. It 


| 
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1z. If chou art determined to render thyſelf. an object worthy of the Di- 
vine favour, by preparing thy heart :- Tf: thou art deſirous of making diligent 
ſearch into the eloſeſt ſecrets of thy ſoul; and without any partial reſerve 

ſtrictly to examine the. ſeveral actions of life; not concealing; but freely ac- 

knowledging thy private as well as public offences. — The beſt and wiſeſt 
method of doing this will be, to addreſs thyſelf to God in the moſt becom- 
ing, humble manner: Reduce thy-unſettled thoughts to a right and proper 
order ; raiſe them to the higheſt pitch of fervency and devotion ; meditate 
onthe extenfive Goodneſs and Power of the Supreme Being: Let thy bands, 
as well as thy heart, mutually join in worſhipping and W the Almighty 

Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

14. The moſt private retirements of thy life (though we are ignorant of 
them) can yet be no ſecrets to thee: Thou knoweſt very well with what 
views and motives all thy actions have been conducted; what the principal 
ends, which thou haſt been purſuing ; what reaſons to be alledged for them. 
If therefore iniquity be in thine hand: If without a reverential awe, and due 
regard to the Almighty, thou art engaged in ſach meaſures as are criminal, 
and greatly offenſive to Him: If the power and authority which thou haſt 
been inveſted with; the wealth and fortunes committed to thy truſt, were 
miſapplied, and uſed as inſtruments of tyranny and oppreſſion: Let me ad- 
viſe thee to remove far from tbee, as much as poſſible, a diſpoſition which is 
productive of ſo many evil conſequences. And above all things, Let not 

wickedneſs dwell. in thy tabernacles : By no means ſuffer it to enter, and have 
any place there, Inſtead of that, be careful to preſerve thy habitation and all 
belonging to it, free from thoſe fins, which if once indulged, and permitted to 
take poſſeſſion, are of ſo contagious a nature, as to ſpread themſelves, and 
ſcatter a virulent infection; which it muſt be very difficult to remove. 

15. Having diſcharged thy duty with ſo much prudential, neceflary can- 
tion: Thy innocence and integrity will appear in ſo aimable a light; the 
luſtre of thy countenence will ſhine ſo bright and conſpicuous, that thy greateſt | 
enemies ſhall not be able todiſcover in thee the leaſt ot or blemiſh. A ſteady 
compolure of mind will be thy ſingular grace and ornament: Thou wilt be 
diſtinguiſhed as a man of figure, true honour and nobility, — , thou ſhalt ' 
Be. ſtedfaſt: Thy ſituation ſhall be calm and eaſy, firm and unſhaken ; not 
| lable to violent changes, and ſudden diſorders; not perplexed with various 
ſtorms and tempeſts. Thou ſhalt ſtand ſecure like the pillars of the earth: 
| nn thy preſent ſtate of diſſolution, thou ſhalt be like thoſe me- 


tals, 


& 
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tals, which, when melted down, ſoon harden again, and become ſtronger and 
more conſiſtent than they were before. Or, after ſo much darkneſs and 
obſcurity, which at this time overſhadows thee ; thou ſhalt emerge from the 
thick, heavy cloud, to the higheſt perfection of ſplendor and brightneſs. Like 
a poliſhed mirror thou ſhalt ſhine to the greateſt advantage: So pleaſing and 
ſo agreeable a light will be reflected from thee, that all men will look upon 
thee with admiration, reverence and eſteem. — And ſhalt not fear. Thou 
ſhalt enjoy thyſelf in great ſerenity of temper: Peace and tranquillity ſhall 
accompany thee whereſoever thou goeſt : The bleſſings of plenty and pro- 
ſperity ſhall flow in great abundance : Fears and jealouſies ſhall be removed 
far from thee: No perils by * ſhall —— thee; no terrors by night 
break in upon thy reſt. 

16. Thy enjoyment of caſe and happineſs will be ſo greatly increaſed; it 
will be raiſed to ſuch a degree of perfection, that thou ſhalt forget thy miſery. 
Thy moſt affecting troubles ſhall be removed; the bittereſt agonies, the loudeſt 
clamors ceaſe ; pains of the body, anxieties of the mind baniſhed. For thou 
ſhalt undergo ſo wondrous a change, that thou ſhalt be even a ſtranger to all 
thy former complaints: Thou ſhalt have no more reflection of what thou 
haſt ſuffered, than if no misfortune of any kind had ever happened. — As 
waters which paſs away, remember; ſo ſhalt thou remember : As the rapid 
ſtreams of rivers flow, and take their courſe, paſſing on in a conſtant, never- 
failing ſucceſſion; without any remembrance of the difticulties and obſtruc- 
tions which they meet with in their way; of the ſeveral windings and turn- 
ings which they muſt neceſſarily go through: So ſhall be thy remembrance 
of the diſtreſſed condition, to which thou art now reduced: The whole ſcene 
of thy troubles will be ſo greatly altered, and thy mind filled with ſuch tran- 
ſports of joy, that even the memory of them will be entirely blotted out. 
' 17. The future enjoyment of /;fe will be clearer than the noon- day: Such 
a pleaſing luſtre and brightneſs will attend thee, that all thy friends muſt re- 
Joice in receiving part of its gracious influence, Extenſive power and autho- 
rity, accompanied with public, generous acts of tenderneſs and beneficence, 
will advance thy character, and place thee in fo eminent and diſtinguiſhed a 
ſituation, that thou wilt ſhine like the ſun in his meridian ; diffufing light 
and ſplendor to thoſe who move in thy ſphere, and are ſubject to thy dom+- 


nion. — And as to thy own darkneſs: Though an unexpected ſhade hath 
come upon thee, and reduced thee from a high degree of ſtate and magni- 
ficence, to the loweſt fall of poverty and obſcurity ; Thou ſhalt yet expe- 
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rience ſo great « chings, as to ſee the vail taken away, 6 
the light encompaſs thee, as the light of the morning, when the ſun riſeth, 
even a morning without clouds, 

18, Was thy onkepoy ture of affiicealtrays to chene the Gme as it does 
at preſent : Notwithſtanding a fincere endeavour to preſerve thy heart and 
hands pure and innocent; did thy bodily pains and inward ſorrows find no 
relaxation ; then indeed I muſt pronounce thee a moſt miſerable man. But 
ſo far from any ſuch extremely bad conſequence, thy life ſhall be ſecure ; no 
violent aſſaults, no terrors, nor calamities will diſcompoſe thee : And with 
good reaſon ; Becauſe there is hope. The foundation of thy truſt and confi- 
dence will be wiſely and judiciouſly laid; built on fo ſure a proſpect, as can 
never deceive thee, — Another ſingular advantage will be, to guard and de- 
fend thyſelf, by digging as it were about thee : By raiſing ſuch a ſtrong fence, 
ſuch an impregnable bulwark, as no violence ſhall be able to throw down: It 
ſhall ſtand firm and unmoved againſt the moſt deſtructive engines that can be 
employed againſt it. Thou ſhalt take thy reft in ſafety : Thou ſhalt be in full 
poſſeſſion of what is moſt deſirable, and contributes moſt to the comfort and 
ſatisfaction of this world; a ſettled tranquillity, and an uninterrupted peace. 

19. Thy tranquillity and peace ſhall receive a farther addition by lying down, 
ſo as that none /ball make thee afraid. Thou ſhalt remain as ſafe from danger, 
as quiet and undiſturbed ; as thoſe flocks of ſheep, and herds of cattle, which 
in the darkeſt nights, in wild and open deſerts, are ſo well guarded and de- 
fended by careful ſhepherds, and vigilant keepers, that they lie down in the 
utmoſt ſecurity, without fear or dread either of man or beaſt, In vain are the 
loud, hideous howlings of the moſt ravening wolves ; fruitleſs the attempts of 
the boldeſt robbers and plunderers, — Yea, many ſhall make fuit unto thee. 
Thy virtuous and excellent qualities will appear to the higheſt advantage; ſo 

conſpicuous, as to attract the eyes of all around thee : So eminent and popu- 
lar will be thy character, eſtabliſhed on ſo ſure a foundation; that thou wilt 
command the utmoſt veneration and reſpect which can be paid to man: Thou 
wilt be honoured, eſteemed, and even adored. 

20. But with regard to the wicked; the impious and profane; it is not ſo 
with them: Let them be never ſo eager and deſirous to involve thee in the 
ſame follies with themſelves; let them uſe never ſo many arts and ſtratagems, 
to make thee their companion in iniquity, and to leſſen that eſteem which in 
juſtice will be due to thy merit ; yet ſhall they not ſucceed. Their eyes ſhall 
Fail: Their ſtrongeſt endeavours ſhall languiſh ; they ſhall have feeble hands, 


and 
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' and trembling hearts. — And when their ti me of puniſhment draws near, to 
render them examples of God's diſpleaſure, for their aggravating offences, 
Flight ſhall periſh from them : Their great refuge, which was, To flee from 
vengeance, will certainly fail them. So far from eſcaping, and delivering them- 
ſelves from the moſt imminent dangers ; that after all their vain attempts and 
fruitleſs ſtruggles, being overcome with fatigue, and wearineſs of ſpirits ; they 
faint, and fall a facrifice to the Almighty's diſpleaſure, — As to their hope; it 
ſhall periſh and come to nothing. How ſtrong and laſting foever they might 
imagine they had laid the foundation; their moſt artful projects will be de- 
feated : For, what is their hope ? It is in reality no other than a puff of breath: 
So empty and trifling, ſo light and vain, that it is liable to be diſperſed by the 
ſmalleſt blaſt of air. Or you may rather compare it to the giving up of the 
ghoſt: A time when all human inventions ceaſe ; when the foul and body, 
which were lately cloſe united, each of them performing their ſeveral duties, 
and poſſibly with future, diſtant views, are juſt upon the point of ſeparation. 


CHAP. XII. 


ND Job anſwered, and faid: 

; 2, I have heard and duly attended to what you have thought pro- 
per to ſay : None of your words have eſcaped me. By the way and manner 
of your diſcourſe I may fairly conclude, that the opinion which you have 
formed of yourſelves, of your own judgement and underſtanding, is no mean 
one; but on the contrary, ſo very high and exalted, that you really imagine, 
you are the only men living, of diſtinguiſhed principles and character: That 
candor, juſtice, and impartiality, are qualities which peculiarly belong to you; 
ſuch as merit the utmoſt degree of eſteem and veneration. — And what is 
ſtill more; I perceive you lay fo great a ſtreſs on your own virtues, and va- 
lue yourſelves ſo much for your ww:/dom, as if it would be preſumption in any 
body elſe to lay claim to it. You ſeem to think that gift your ſole property; 
and that it muſt be injurious, ſhould other people hope for any ſhare in it : 
Nay, ſo ſelfiſnly do you challenge it as your province, that when you die, you 
are perſuaded, it ſhall die with you: As if all thoſe who ſucceed you muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be fools and ideots. — Or, you pleaſe yourſelves, and ſooth your 
vanity to ſuch an exceſs, as to imagine that you are the only people of the world, 
Vbo are poſſeſſed of. wiſdom and underſtanding. But be ye well aſſured, that 
as wiſe as you ſeem to think yourſelves ; your wiſdom is but folly : When 

VI. II. K once 
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once you go down to the ſecret retirements of death, n you nd your wk 


dom /hall die, and periſh together. 
3. But notwithſtanding your inſolent boaſting, and large pretences to un- 
derflanding; 1 am verily perſuaded that I am not wholly deſtitute of that 


faculty. The many years that I have paſſed through; the various ſcene of 


affairs which I have been engaged in; the experience which I muſt neceſſa- 
rily have met with in the courſe of time and age; incline me to think that I 
have ſome claim to underſtanding as well as your ſebves. — I do not eſteem my- 
ſelf inferior to you in any reſpect: The province of life allotted to me hath 
been ſuch as placed me in an eminent, high ſtation : This gave me an oppor- 
tunity of preſcribing (by virtue of the traſt committed to me) rules and laws 
for the conduct of others: Neither do I fall below you, in having a juſt and 
true ſenſe of the wiſdom and power of God; both which I honour with the 
moſt religious veneration. — Na, who knoweth not fuch things as theſe ? There 
is no reaſon why you need be ſo particular in ſetting-forth and magnifying 
the Divine perfections; in aſcribing ſtrange and wondrous events to almighty 
Power; and in referring to the wiſe ſentences, and judicious reflections of 
antiquity. For, who, do you ſuppoſe, is ignorant of theſe things? That man 
muſt ſure be very incurious and inattentive, not to have made thofe com- 


mon obſervations which you have produced: not to have heard and receive 


ed thoſe prudential maxims which you have appealed to. 
4. A je and ridicule to his Friend! A ſcoff and deriſion to his intimate 
1 and companion! Is it poſſible to labour under ſuch cruel cir- 
cumſtances? Can one perſon treat another in ſo barbarous a manner? I am 
tbe Man. I am an inſtance of fuch treatment. I ſtand expoſed as a public 
ſpectacle of contempt and ridicule ; as ſuffering the higheſt affronts and in- 
dignities ; the ſevereſt reproaches and revilings from thoſe who are liberal 
in making outward profeſſions of friendſhip; when at the ſame time they 
are really my worſt, and moſt deceitful enemies. Their words are fair and 
plauſible ; but their heart is corrupt and infincere. — He calleth (fay they) 
upon God; but doth He anfwer him? He is loud and importunate in pro- 
teſting his innocence ; in clearing and vindicating himſelf ; in appealing to 
the tribunal of Heaven. But to what purpoſe ? Are his clamors and impor- 
tunities received; his ſolemn proteſtations heard or admitted? His truſt and 
confidence (he inſinuates) is entirely on God. But is he eaſed of his trou- 
bles; is he delivered from his miſeries ? —= Hard ſure is the fate of the juft, 
upright Man ! Deplorable the condition of that perſon, who makes it his 
en- 
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endeavour to preſerve a ſound integrity; whoſe life is ſpent in holding faſt a 
tender, good conſcience; in diſtinguiſhing himſelf by a pure, unſpotted, 
blameleſs converſation: if notwithſtanding the utmoſt of his labour to render 
himſelf acceptable both to God and Man; he is ſtill to expect no other return, 
khan to be laughed to ſcorn, and deſpiſed by the world. | 

5. But this is an inſtance which too often happens. The Lamp itſelf 
which reflects light on others, is not valued and eſteemed as it ought to be. 
The fame circumſtances frequently attend the Man who is a light and guide 
to conduct thoſe who deviate from the right way. Let his example be ne- 
ver ſo commendable; his diſcipline never ſo good; his inſtruction, clear, 
eaſy, and perſpicuous ; yet he ſhall not obtain the deſired ſucceſs. The in- 
dolent perſon who enjoys his ea/e and felf-ſecurity, ſhews no regard to him. 
He wants no admonition ; he deſires no reproof. Theſe are the things which 
he utterly deſpiſes. — But the Fzſtructor himſelf, who is willing and ready 
to communicate all the light he is able, to enlighten and edify ſuch lovers 
of darkneſs ; conſidering and knowing very well the perverſneſs and ſtub- 
born tempers of men; is prepared for accidents of this nature. Time and ex- 
perience produce many ſuch. Though his endeavours to do good are fruſ- 
trated, he reſts contented; being perſuaded that thoſe miſcarriages and er- 
rors of life are as natural and common, as it is for any one fo ſlip with his 
feet, to ſtumble and fall. 
6. So unaccountable to weak man is the government of the wack; ſo 
wondrous the diſpenſations of an overuling Providence! that you ſhall "if 
quently obſerve even the tabernacles of Robbers to be ſecure. They are ſuf- 
fered to proceed in their own way ; to purſue their unjuſt, unrighteous mea- 
ſures ; to ſubſiſt by ſpoil and plunder, rapine and violence, without re- 
Anion They who ſeem likewiſe to be poſſeſſed with no fear, nor reve- 
rence towards God; whoſe follies and vices are a continual inſult upon the 
Deity; being guilty of repeated provocations, and bold tranſgreſſions. Theſe 
very men, when fatigued with laborious and criminal enterpriſes, have their 
places f refuge to flee to; enjoying themſelves to all appearance in abun- 
dant tranquillity, — To which places God Himſelf brings them with His own 
band. His power ſometimes extending ſo far, as to reach even to the moſt 
undeſerving objects: raiſing them to a ſuperior authority; and uſing them 
as His inſtruments to ſcourge and puniſh mankind : but with an intent to 
make them at laſt feel the heavy ſtroke of His avenging wrath. 

7. Notwithſtanding the outward ſecurity, and proſperous condition of 
thoſe men who live by rapine and plunder ; who, to enrich themſelves, lay 
K 2 wait 
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waſt the property of others: yet ſuch, we mult confeſs, is the p power of God ; 


ſo obvious and manifeſt, fo clear and evident ; that if you hays recourſe to | 


the very Beaſts themſelves, and conſider their motions ; how regularly they 


diſcharge the duties of their animal life; what gradual ſteps they take with 


regard to different times and ſeaſons ; how uſeful and beneficial to the ſer- 
vice of man. Apply thyſelf to them, and they ſhall teach thee. Their way 
and manner of life will ſurely inſtruct thee, how wondrous and extenſive 
muſt be the Divine authority and dominion, — Let me adviſe thee likewife 
to conſider ſeriouſly the forules of the air. What a ſurprizing variety do we 
| behold of that harmonious choir ! How do they fill the heavens with their 
ſweet melodious notes! How do they fing forth the glory of God; the ho- 
nour and praiſe of the great Creator! Do but weigh well the ſeveral pro- 
perties belonging to them ; Their nice compoſition, their tender form, their 
beauteous ornaments, From thence thou wilt receive abundant ſatisfaction, 
wo immenſe power muſt neceſſarily be inveſted in the Supreme Being. 

8. [Or, apply thyſelf to the Earth in general. Meditate and employ thy 
moſt ſerious thoughts on the vaſt compaſs and extent thereof; together with 
the great number and variety of living Creatures that dwell in it. How 
each climate, though conſiſting of different degrees of heat and cold, of light 
and darkneſs, of fulneſs and ſcarcity ; is properly and wiſely ſuited to the 
ſeveral ſpecies of the Creation, Every ſingle Inhabitant will read thee a co- 
pious, edifying leſſon of inſtruction.] — Even the mute F Mes (with which 
the wide Sea is replen iſhed from one end to the other) moving and enjoy- 
ing themſelves in the watry Element; ſome in a ſwift, others in a flow 


progreſs, in proportion to their ſeveral magnitudes and dimenſions. Theſe, 


though remarkably ſtill and quiet, do yet in their language, or rather in their 


filence ; like ſo many private Monitors declare, How dependent the whole 
World muſt be on the power and influence of the great Creator. 


9. Who knoweth not all theſe things? Is it poſſible for any one of the leaſt 


thought or ſerious apprehenſion, to be ignorant, how ſurprizingly great and 
extenſive is the Power of God. No bounds nor limits can be preſcribed to 
Him, who is the Author of all things both in the Heavens and in the Earth. 
Every living creature muſt be entirely ſubject to His dominion, — For no 
action great or ſmall can be carried on; no affair of what conſequence ſoever 
can be projected, and brought to execution, without His permiſſion. Was 
the Hand of the Lord not to be concerned in the work ; was He once to 


withdraw His mighty arm, and not ſuffer it to be ſtretched out towards 


the 
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the afliſting, and promoting any enterpriſe : the whole labour. would prove 
fruitleſs; a total diſappointment muſt enſue. - - 

10. So powerful is His hand, as to reach to the Soul of every living thing ! 
On that alone depends the exiſtence of every creature. So uncertain and precari- 
ous is life, that He who gave, can recall it at pleaſure. There is no reſiſting 
His will, All human efforts are weak and vain, as well as the utmoſt ſtrug- 
gles of the boldeſt and moſt ſavage animals, when once the awful hand of 
God is lifted up. — And as to the breath of Mankind : How ſoon is a ſtop 
put to it? Let any one enjoy never ſo large a ſhare of health and ſpirits : 
Let his body be ſound and robuſt ; youthful, vigorous and active: Let him 
be a PW to all kind of ſickneſß, and all manner of diſeaſe: Vet is this 
very man, notwithſtanding the promiſing view of many years to come, ſo 
much the right and property of God; that He can demand him without 
giving him the leaſt notice of a change. Should He for a moment reſtrain 
His ſuſtaining and preſerving influence; his breath is gone, his life is no more, 

11, As to ſuch words and diſcourſes, ſuch ſententious obſervations which 
have been made by wiſe and underſtanding Men of old time, and tranſmitt- 
ed down from one age to another, for the benefit and inſtruction of thoſe 
who ſhould ſucceed. They are fo expreſſive; fo copious, and full of good 
morals ; that every one who hears, may, if he is ſo diſpoſed, receive ſingu- 
lar advantage from them. The ear muſt try them ; muſt judge of their fitneſs 
and uſe : how far they may be of ſervice to promote virtue and knowledge 
amongſt mankind in general ; and the real happineſs of each perſon in par- 
ticular, —We make the fame trial with regard to the food we eat: we judge 
by the taſte. If it is agreeable and pleaſant, we approve of it : If nauſeous 
and loathing, we reject it. Wholeſom diet is like ſound doctrine. There is. 
no ſurer ſign of a weak, ſickly ſtomach, than when it cannot reliſh meat 
that is good and well prepared. So is it an evident token of a corrupt, di- 
ſtempered mind, which refuſes improvement and edification from true wiſ- 
dom founded on experience and obſervation. 

12. Would we ſtudy the right way of accompliſhing that ibm: Are 
we deſirous of gaining ſuch a competent ſhare of it, as will be ſufficient to 
conduct us in the whole courſe of our lives, and preſerve us from thoſe 
common errors and failings; in which we ſec ſo many people deeply in- 
volved, for want of ſeriouſneſs in thinking, and ſteddineſs in acting; the fureſt 
and moſt probable expedient that I can ſuggeſt, is, to have recourſe to the 
inſtructions of ancient Men: whoſe ſtudied maxims, ſolid and fundamental 

ob· 
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obſervations are tranſmitted to us; and which conduce ſo much to * edi- 
fying and improvement of mankind, — Old age is indeed in itſelf, without 
any other conſideration, venerable and worthy of eſteem; and naturally 
calls for a due reſpect to be paid to it. But when underfanding is joyned to 


itz when a ſettled judgement accompanies /ength of days.: when theſe are 


happily united, go hand in hand, and mutually advance in their progreſs : 
What accompliſhment ſo great, what excellency fo valuable! How juſtly is 
the old-wiſe Man efteemed and admired, even to the laſt moment of his 
continuance here! How greatly lamented, when taken away from us! 

13. Different indeed are the capacities of Men. Some are greatly ſu- 
perior to others in many excellent qualities. Some are favoured with large 


talents both of wiſdom and underſtanding: others have not the fame 


gracious indulgence. But it is not ſo with God. He is poſſeſſed of every 
thing that is valuable in the higheſt meaſure, and the moſt unlimited degree. 
Wiſdom and ſtrength are His: Properties eſſential to the Deity ! As He form- 
| ed, ſo does He govern and direct all the World; all creatures in the Hea- 
vens and in the Earth, with the moſt perfect ſkill and unerring manage- 
ment. Underſtanding may in ſome reſpects belong to man; eſpecially to 
one who is advanced in years; in experience as well as age. But no advan- 
ces, no increaſe can be made to God. He was always the fame ; Sublime in 
under/ianding ; Wonderful in counſel. The oldeſt and the moſt experienced 
among us is ſubject to error. He who is capable of giving the beſt advice 
of being a guide and example to others; is by no means ſecure, and abſo- 
lately free from miſtaking the right way himſelf. But He, in whom all ful- 
neſs dwells, can never err: He can neither deceive, nor be Himſelf deceived. 

14. Would we enlarge upon the power of God; we may juſtly obſerve, 
that He breaketh down, and there can be no building again. The- higheſt and 
ſtrongeſt monuments of Antiquity ; the moſt magnificent and ſtately edifi- 


ces, raiſed with all the art and {kill of human invention; ſupported with 


immenſe labour and vaſt expence : though they have Rood the courſe of ſe- 
veral Ages: unmoved by ſtorms or tempeſts from above; not ſhaken by 
violent corivulſions of the Earth below : yet notwithſtanding their prodigi- 
ous height and ſtrength ; let the irreſiſtible arm of God be once ſtretched out 
againſt them; theſe touring Fabrics give way, fall aſunder, and without one 
ſtone being left upon another, are made a confuſed ſpectacle ; a dreadful 
| heap of ruins. And vain muſt be the attempt to build them again, to reſtore 

them to their former grandeur. Such are the circumſtances of the greateſt 

men on earth, of the higheſt and moſt exalted ſtation, When once reduced 


and 
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and brought low by the interpoſition of an all- powerful hand; who ſhall 
raiſe them again to their admired ſplendor and magnificence? — And with 
regard to Man himſelf: Let him triumph never ſo much in his Liberty : 
let him enjoy him ſelf in the higheſt degree of eaſe; of pleaſure and fatisfac- 
tion: free from all manner of reſtraint and confinement ; not ſubject to the 
dominion of others, but extending his own authority to unlimited diſtances. 
This very man, when called upon to diſcharge the common debt which is 
due from every one of us ; when life is to be reſigned into the hand of Him 
who gave it; and the devouring Grave widens her infatiable mouth to re- 
ceive and ſhut up her prey ; There can be no opening. All our enterpriſes here 
have their period: there is no poſlibility of returning to them again. 

15. So wonderful is the Power of God, that you fee it frequently diſplay- 
ed, even among the very Elements. Let the waves of the Sea, for inſtance, 
be never fo tempeſtuous; let them rage and ſwell far above their uſual 
height ; their depth ſuch, as no one is able to fathom ! In the midſt of this 
confuſion, when deſolation and deſtruction is expected; if he does bur iflue forth 
His ſovereign command; He withboldeth the waters. The moſt violent ſtorm. 
obeys and ceaſes; the impetuous floods filently paſs away; and to the inex- 
preſſible joy and comfort of thoſe in the utmoſt of their calamity and di- 
ſtreſs, the dry land appears. — And on the contrary, when all is ſerene and 
calm; when both the Heavens and the Earth are beheld with a pleaſing, a- 
greeable aſpect; not ruffled with boiſterous winds ; not darkened with 
clouds, nor diſordered with tempeſts. If it is His pleaſure, the Flood-gates 
of Heaven ſhall of a ſudden be opened; the Fountains of the Great Deep 
ſhall be broken up. Both theſe having joyned their united force and ſtrength; 
the ſtreams above, and the waters beneath ſhall meet, and combine as it 
were together, to deluge and overturn the face of the whole earth. 

16. Would we ſeriouſly reflect on the frength of God, and apply it cloſe 
to our devout meditations : weak and inconſiderable, we muſt own, are all. 
the attempts of Man. Does He at any time ſhew forth the greatneſs of His 
Divine Majeſty,- either in diſplaying ſome of His wondrous works ; or in- 
ſhaking the Rod of jealouſy and vengeance over an inſolent, rebellious peo- 
ple? Who will not tremble for fear of His judgements? Who will be ſo 
preſumptuous, as to think of making the leaſt reſiſtance ? Are we deſirous of 
entertaining ourſelves with the Subject of Divine Viſdom? A few retired: 
thoughts will ſoon inform us, that every thing which is valuable and praiſe- 
worthy ; every thing excellent and ſublime, amiable, perfect and uprigbt, 

are 
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are qualities eſſentially belonging to the Deity, — Nay, ſuch is the * — 
condition of the world; that not only man, deceived by artful ſtratagems ; 
ſeduced by the ſtrength of temptations ; greatly fallen from that purity and 
innocence, which he muſt have been poſſeſſed of, when he came out of the 


hands of his Maker: Not only man, I ſay, thus brought low, and fadly de- 


baſed in nature; is entirely ſubject to the authority of God; but the decei ver 
too is His The great enemy of mankind, who by our weakneſs hath gain- 
ed ſtrength ; triumphing over our infirmities ; tyrannizing over us as ſlaves 
to his ſubtle, deceitful inſinuations: even this wicked, inſulting Tyrant, not- 
withſtanding his kingdom here, can exerciſe no bu but what he receives 
by a Superior permiſſion. 

17. The ableſt and wiſeſt Counſellers; The moſt diſtinguiſhed Stateſmen 
and Politicians, may poſſibly value themſelves for their acuteneſs and ſaga- 
city in diſcovering what is deep and myſterious ; that which is above the 
comprehenſion of many others, not ſo well verſed in abſtruſe and ſecret af- 
fairs ; eſpecially ſuch as relate to the arts and intrigues of Government. But 
to convince the world that human wiſdom and counſel is precarious, and a 
very uncertain poſſeſſion : He can, whenever He pleaſes, deprive thoſe very 
men of all their ſhining excellencies ; ſpoil and diveſt them even of thought 
and reaſon ; fruſtrate and infatuate their ſtrongeſt and moſt ſubtle devices. 
And as to Judges; Men of ſuperior learning and knowledge ; 3 ſkilled 
in various, difficult points of Law : whoſe peculiar province it. is, to hear 
complaints, and ſuccour the diſtreſſed; to puniſh invaders of property; to 
hold the ſcale of juſtice in an equal wales and to paſs ſentence without 
the leaſt prejudice or partiality. Notwithſtanding ſo eminent a ſituation to- 
gether with ſuch large accompliſhments ; it is in His power to reduce theſe 
Men to the ſurprizing change of the loſs of their underſtanding; to take from 
them ſenſe and judgement ; and to rank them in the number even of fools 
and ideots, 


18. In times of war, when Kings themſelves, in defence of their country, 


appear at the head of their army, with an intent to ſtrike a greater terror, 
and throw more confuſion on the enemy. Though they aſſume all the bra- 


very and courage that is poſſible; inſpiring their ſoldiers with the largeſt 
hopes, and ſtrongeſt aſſurances of victory and conqueſt : yet by an Over- 
ruling Power they ſhall not prevail ; their moſt ſanguine expectations ſhall 
be diſappointed ; their army ſubdued, and themſelves taken Priſoners. But 
whenever the Almighty is diſpoſed to favour them; He can produce fo 

wondrous 
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wondrous a change, that the captive Monarchs ſhall be hoſed from their bond. 
reſtored to their Kingdom, and be inveſted again with all the grandeur which 
they were lately in poſſeſſion of. — For notwithſtanding their being reduc- 
ed to a moſt abject ſtate of Captivity ; ſpoiled of all their pomp and glory; 
deſtitute of thoſe outward ornaments which are the diſtinguiſhing enſigns of 
Regal Power; and placed in a degree inferior to any of their own ſubjects : 
yet if he vouchſafes to interfere between the Victors and the Vanquiſhed ; 
He ſhall gird the loyns of theſe with a girdle. He ſhall releaſe them from 
their confinement, and enable them to return to their former ſeat of honour. 

19. The wrath of God is frequently heightened by the inſolent conduct 
of Mankind, to ſuch a degree, that He ſpareth not thoſe who are more im- 
mediately devoted to His ſervice, whether it be in civil or religious affairs. 
Even Prieſts themſelves appointed to miniſter in holy things; dignified by 
their office to be Mediators and Interceſſors between God and Man; are 
made the Objects of His diſpleaſure. They are diveſted of their Sacerdotal 
honour : An enemy is permitted to carry them away as ſpoil, and take from 
them the liberty of exerciſing their Sacred function. — The fame calamity 
is incident to Men of high birth and quality. Let them be never fo ſuperior 
to others in ſtation and fortune, in rank and family. Let them boaſt of a 
long deſcent and ſhining pedigree ; and raiſe themſelves to the moſt exalted 
power : They are notwithſtanding this, ſo much dependent on the will of 
Him who-governs the world ; that we often ſee the mighty overthrown. All 
their greatneſs, whether of riches, or deſcent, is of no uſe or ſervice to 
them; they cannot protect them from falling to the loweſt ſtate of a ſervile 
humility and condeſcenſion. 

20. So wonderful is the influence which the Almighty hath over us; 
that with regard even to our Language and common way of ſpeaking ; let 
it be never ſo pure; never ſo clear and expreſſive ; let it be ſo intelligible, 
that there is hardly a poſſibility of any ones miſtaking us ; He can by means 
which we do not apprehend, throw us into great diſorder, and make ſuch 
confuſion in our organs of ſpeech ; that when we would converſe with you, 
you ſhall not be able to underſtand us. — Or, Though we place a high va- 
lue on ourſelves, and expect a particular veneration and reſpect from other 
people, becauſe of our judgement and fidelity, our fagacity and prudence in 
giving counſel ; in delivering proper inſtructions to thoſe who ſolicit us. He 
can, if He pleaſes, humble us fo, as that our fidelity ſhall be eſteemed no 
better than cunning craftineſs ; our large pretences to wiſdom, diſſimulation 
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and folly. — And as to the te or under ſtanding of the Aged; He can take 
it away. In the courſe of many years experience they ſhall have attained to 
a peculiar exactneſs in knowing, and diſtinguiſhing what is ſuitable and pro- 
per, from what is diſagreeable and unbecoming : of avoiding the errors ind 
failings, which thoſe of fewer years are ſubject to: Yet fo various are the 
turns of life! The ſtrong, ſolid, intellectual faculties of theſe men ſhall de- 
cay 3 their knowledge and acuteneſs be loſt; and their higheſt reach of learn- 
ing dwindle into forgetfulneſs and ignorance. 
221. Some people, we obſerve, are extremely defirous of fame and po- 
pular applauſe ; and fo vainly anxious of attaining to that precarious, ſhort 
lived enjoyment ; that no expence ſhall be refuſed, no liberal contributions 
ſtopped, till they be celebrated by the title and character of BenefaFors. But 
how often are ſuch reſtleſs endeavours fruſtrated ; ſuch aſſuming, arrogant 
expectations diſappointed, And what is ſtill worſe ; they ſhall be even de- 
ſpiſed, and grow contemptible in the eyes of thoſe very men who were lately 
their greateſt admirers. — And what ſhall we ſay of thoſe, whoſe might and 
firength conſiſts either in the robuſtneſs of their bodzes ; or in the abundance 
of thetr wealth and fortunes ? For let them boaſt never ſo much of their 
outward abilities; or take a great deal of pains to excell others in a careleſs, 
profuſe way of living; in extravagance and prodigality! So wonderful is the 
Divine influence of Almighty Power, that the briſkneſs and vigour of their 
conſtitution ſhall be relaxed; their ſtrength turned to weakneſs; and their 
plenteous ſlream of riches diverted to the ſtraight encloſures of poverty. 

22, So extenſive is the All-ſeeing eye of God, that He can diſcover deep 
things out of darkneſs. He can ſearch into thoſe places which to us are the 
moſt difficult of acceſs ; open a paſſage to the moſt ſecret receſſes ; and pe- 
netrate the cloſeſt and moſt politic intrigues of artful and crafty men. He 
can fathom thoſe myſteries which no mortal eye can reach, no human 
thought comprehend, —Nay, He bringeth to light even the ſhadow of death. 
Let the King of terrors aſſault us in the ſtrongeſt manner; let the gloomy 
ſhadow hang over us, and threaten us every moment with immediate exe- 
cution; and though we are upon the very point of diſſolution ; the ſoul and 
body being juſt ready for ſeparation : it is yet in His power to diſpel the 
cloud ; to change the ſhadow to a ſtrong light ; to reſtore a decayed, expir- 
ing man to his full ſtrength and vigour again; and to a * enjoyment of 
a healthy, active life. 

23. When the nations of the earth are at any time full and populous ; 
having no place empty or ſolitary, but poſſeſſed and occupied to their ut- 

; moſt, 
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moſt limits and extent; this great ſtrength of ſociety is to be imputed en- 
tirely to the riches of His Divine goodneſs. His blefling alone giveth 7he 
increaſe. But yet with the ſame caſe that He multiplied them, and raiſed 
them to ſuch fulneſs and plenty; whenever it is His will and pleaſire, to 
manifeſt to the world ſome evident demonſtrations of His power ; He can 
of a ſudden diſpatch peculiar meſſengers of deſtruction to reduce mankind fo 
as that very few inhabitants ſhall be left therein, — And when People and 
Nations are ſettled and joyned together in the cloſeſt, and ſtricteſt bonds of 
union and friendſhip ; fo well eſtabliſhed, as not to have the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion of a change: when their ſtrength to all appearance is ſuch, as that no 
outward force can readily weaken ; their number fo conſiderable, as to be 
able to defend themſelves againſt many audacious acts of violence: Yet if 
He judges it expedient, He can occaſion ſo unexpected an alteration ; that 
theſe, very people, notwithſtanding their utmoſt force and mutual compact; 
ſhall be quickly divided, and ſeparated from one another ; abandon their na- 
tive country, and be ſcattered abroad in various, diſtant parts. And having 
done this, with the ſame eaſe He can reſtore them again. He can bring them 
back to their former place and habitation ; that they may enjoy themſelves 
in ſecurity and eaſe; and finiſh their days in peace and tranquillity. 
224. Changes of the ſame kind happen to the chief of the people on earth.: 
Princes and Rulers, though never ſo converſant in deep politics; though by 
knowledge and experience they are dexterous in contriving, and ready in 
diſpatching, what beſt promotes the advantage of public affairs; yet it is in 
the power of the Supreme Governor of mankind to take away their heart. 
He can diſpoſſeſs them of all their art and ſkill, and turn their moſt preme- 
ditated counſel into ridicule and folly, — When reduced to this condition, 
and diveſted of their late ſhining excellencies : fo far from being able'to in- 
fluence and direct other men, as they uſed to do; fo far from ſhewing them 
their errors, and conducting them in the right and true way which they muſt 
purſue ; that they ſhall be at a loſs even to govern themſelves. Like ſo many 
Travellers paſſing through 2 wilderneſs where there is no way; no certain 
path to move in, and no guide to go before them ; they ſhall be in great 
perplexity and diſtreſs. 

25. When once wiſdom and underſtanding fail thoſe men who act in a 
public capacity; who are counſellors and directors to others. When a ſtrange 
infatuation ſeizes them, ſo as to pervert their minds, and give a wrong turn 

to their conduct: they are no longer able to diſcharge the duty of their ſupe- 
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rior character. Such a cloud of error overſhadows them; They are neared 
in ſo much groſs darkneſs, preſſing ſo heavy upon them, that they even fee! 
it. But as to thoſe virtues which adorn the Light ; which love to appear in 
the moſt amiable and conſpicuous view ; they are not in the leaſt /enfible of 
their excellency ; they take no pleaſure in them. — Not long before this poſ- 
fibly they were admired for their being ſteddy i in their thoughts, and re- 
gular in their actions; ſedate and compoſed 1 in all their behaviour. They 
were applied to as men of quick and piercing judgement, ſtrong, and with- 
out wavering. Yet ſo great is His influence; that you ſhall obſerve them to 
be the very reverſe of what they were formerly. Their minds ſhall be per- 
plexed ; their reaſoning diſcompoſed ; their reſolutions unſettled ; their de- 
ſigns not well formed, and worſe executed. They ſhall fagger hike a drunken 
man. Every ſtep they take, they ſhall be in danger of ſtumbling and fall- 
ing; without being able to diſengage themſelves from their unhappy condition, 
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Readily and freely acknowledge that the ſententious maxims, which 
I you have referred to, are of great moment ; being extremely uſeful, in- 
ſtructive and edifying. But I am not ſo incurious, and indolent a perſon as 
you ſerm to think me. Lo! mine eye hath ſeen all this. I have been as care- 
fol and vigilant a ſpectator, as your ſelves, of the public affairs of the world. 
I have made my obſervations of the ſeveral turns and changes which hap- 
pen to mankind, with as deep penetration as you have done ; and have been 
an eye-witneſs to as many ſtrange, unforeſeen revolutions. — The pleaſure 
likewiſe of hearing the judicious ſentiments of wiſe men hath been as great to 
me, as you could poſſibly receive from them. I have attended cloſely and 
diligently, with a full intention to reap from them ſome benefit for the con- 
duct of life; Wherever I found any thing ſtudied and intricate, dark and 
myſterious, whether in language, or in thought; I have taken pains to un- 
derſtand it. I have applied the utmoſt of my endeavours to arrive at a 
thorough, perfect knowledge of it. 

2. You make large pretences indeed to knowledge. You are defirous of 
being eſteemed men of profound depth and {kill ; as if you were the foun- 
tain from whence the ſtream of wiſdom muſt by derived. But I am per- 
ſuaded I have had as much experience in the world as yourſelves. I have 
not paſſed through a great part of life ſo inadvertently, and with ſo little 

concern; as not to obſerve the prudential, together with the falſe ſteps of 
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mankind : and to learn from their behaviour the ſureſt and beſt v way of a- 
voiding thoſe errors and failings which abundance of people, for want of 
proper care, are frequently guilty of. — Superiority in underſtanding you 
imagine is your province. You aſſume the character of guides and di- 
rectors; expecting that the higheſt veneration and reſpe& ſhould be paid you 
for your ſingular and eminent ſervices. But conſidering the ſituation in which 
I was once placed; the power and authority which I'was inveſted with ; 
and the duty incumbent on me, in my public capicity, to preſcribe rules to 
others; I am not inferior to you. I am at a loſs for a reaſon why you ſhould 
hope for ſo much ſubmiſſion from me. 

3. Notwithſtanding what I have faid with regard to my own ability ; to 
the experience which I have had in ſeeing, hearing, and underſtanding, the 
various accidents and occurrencies of life; and in comparing my knowledge 
with yours: I do not mention theſe particulars with an intent to boaſt, and 
magnify my own perfections. I would. nevertheleſs ſpeak to the Almighty. I 
would make my addreſs, and commit my*cauſe to Him in the moſt hum- 
ble, devout manner ; who by virtue of His Omnipotence, whenever He plea- 
ſes, can as eaſily reſtore me to my former proſperity, as he hath reduced me 
to this low condition; — For my earneſt dire is that I might be permitted 
to lay my caſe before, and to reaſon with the Deity. I am ſo well fatisfied 
of His power and juſtice, that I muſt ſubmit to whatever He ſhall appoint, 
I ſhould then poſſi bly be convinced, that my thoughts concerning the af- 
fairs, and the ſurprizing events of this world, are not as His thoughts; that 
my arguing and reaſoning about the diſpenſations of Providence, are not juſt, 
not grounded on a right, true foundation, 

4. Whatever my ſentiments may be concerning the Power of God; and 
whatever I have urged in defence of my own integrity; J have in all my 
converſation had a ſtrict and ſerious regard to Fruth. But as to yourſelves, 
and the arguments which you have uſed againſt me; I am perſuaded they 
do not proceed from the fame principle. Ie are forgers of lies. So far from 
delivering what is conſiſtent with reaſon and equity; your whole D:/courſe 
merits no better title than a ſtudied, elaborate piece of falſhood. — Inftead 
of healing my wounds, eaſing my complaints, and like ſkilful Phyficians re- 
moving my diſorders, by applying proper medicines ; by feaſonable advice, 
tender and friendly inſtructions: you rather appear to me men of the ſame 
infamous character with thoſe who are only Pretenders to Phyſic ; who 
would make you believe they are great proficients in that ſcience, when 
they 
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they are really nothing. They are of uo value; being entirely ignorant, . 


and unprofitable. 

5. Vou are very ready to deliver your opin ion concerning the diſpenſations 
of Providence; and by your way of reaſoning would needs perſuade me, that 
you, have a deep and clear underſtanding of thoſe methods which the Almighty 
is pleaſed to take in the ordering, and diſpoſing of human affairs. But it would 
be much better, and more adviſable, did you altogether hold your peace ; and 
not preſume to ſpeak of things which you muſt neceſſarily be ignorant of, 
and which the utmoſt of your knowledge will never compaſs. — As to 
filence ; Whatever opinion you may conceive of it: How low and mean a 
thing ſoever you may eſteem it for any one to be reſerved in converſation ; 
and not forward in declaring his opinion, and diſcovering his ſentiments in 
the fulleſt and moſt open manner : So far from thinking this a weakneſs, and 
an imperfection, which detracts from a perſon's character, and makes him 
appear contemptible; that to be ſilent is really your wiſdom. The advantage 
ariſing from a proper government of the tongue is ſo conſiderable; that the 
greater command you have of yourſelves in that reſpect; the judgement of 
mankind in general will determine that you have a greater ſhare of prudence. 

6. Let me therefore adviſe you to attend to my reaſoning ; and to bear with 
patience. what I have to urge by, way, of reproof. Lay afide Prejudice and 


Partiality, the two great obſtacles to Truth, which loves to appear naked and 


undiſguiſed; otherwiſe you will be perpetually wandering in the dark miſt 
of error and confuſion, — Hearken to the pleadings of my. lips. If you will 
give me leave to mention the arguments which I ſhall propoſe in my own 
vindication they will, I am fatisfied, be ſuch, as (yourſelves being the judges) 
you muſt acknowledge are juſt and equitable; not light and trifling, like 
thoſe of deceitful, vain bablers, 

7. Is the honour of God ſo much in danger of being injured, as to want 
evil and treacherous Advocates? Will you ſpeak wickedly for Him? Are you 
ſo void of underſtanding, as to think your zeal for His ſervice hearty and ſin- 
cere; and that you ſufficiently vindicate His power and juſtice, though at the 
ſame time your mouth utters what is very perverſe; and the arguments which 
yon produce, ſuch as muſt be diſpleaſing and offenſive to God? — Do you 
eſteem it a harmleſs and innocent practice, 7o talk. deceitfully for Him? Does 
falſe and fraudulent language change its nature, and become different from 
what it really is, when uſed in behalf of God? Or can He, to whom belongs 
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to a lie; let it be ſet off with the fineſt and brighteſt colours, diſguiſed with 
never ſuch 128 895 and ſpecious pretences of undiſſembled piety and devo- 
tion. 

8. When men are partial to one another: When favour and affeQtion are 
conducted ſo as to be placed on an improper object; on one who hath no me- 
rit, nor claim to ſuch abundant kindneſs : This is a. violation of that ſincerity, 
which ſhould always accompany ingenuous minds. It is betraying that truſt 
which the Providence of God hath committed to us for the right diſcharge of 
the duty required of us in our ſeveral ſtations of life, But wi ye accept His 
perſon? Will ye be partial with regard to God? Is He to be treated in ſuch 
a manner, as if deceit and flattery were pleaſing and grateful to Him? — Will 
ye contend for God. Is His cauſe ſo bad as to call for your aſſiſtance to litigate 
and diſpute it? Do you plead for Him as one perſon pleads for another ; 
making uſe of all the little arts, and ſubtle contrivances in His defence, which 
you ſee practiced in the ordinary courts of judicature ; and very often with 
an intent to darken the truth, and put a ſtop to the courſe of juſtice? He 
wants no ſuch cunning, popular advocates. 

9. Should He make a ftri& ſcrutiny into your behaviour; examine dili- 
gently the ſeveral actions of your lives; lay open, and expoſe your ſecret 
thoughts: Do ye imagine, This would make your cauſe appear in a more ad- 
vantagious light? Is it good that He ſhould ſearch you out? So far from re- 
ceiving any benefit from ſuch a diſcovery, and expecting that others ſhould 
have a more favourable opinion of you : On the contrary, you muſt be marked 
out as lyars, having no regard to truth and integrity. — One perſon may indeed 
be ſo fooliſh as to mock another. He may value himſelf for his ſuperior art 
and {kill in ridiculing, and inſulting thoſe who perhaps are not endowed with 
ſuch quick parts, ſo much acuteneſs and ſagacity as himſelf. But do ye mock 
God? Are you ſo profane as to ſuppoſe that He will bear your inſults, and 
ſuffer them to go unpuniſhed ? Will He not rather avenge Himſelf of this 
contemptuous treatment ? 

10, You may poſſibly imagine that the indirect ways you ou putfie to vindicate 
the honour of God, are ſuch as He will accept of, and be pleaſed with : That 
ſo long as you make an outward ſhew and pretence to religion, you are ſafe 
and free from the cenſure of God, as well as man; though your heart be not 
ſo pure and innocent as it ſhould be; and though you are extremely pastial 
, in paſſing judgement on the myſterious events of Providence. But He will 
ſurely reprove you : He will not fail to chaſtiſe and puniſh you for your baſe- 
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- nels and hypocriſy. — Eſpecially if ye do ſecretly accept Nen. If 4 are ſo 
deceitful and treacherous, as to be favourable, and graciqus to thoſe, who have 
not the leaſt pretence to any merit : And on the contrary, endeavour to op- 
preſs thoſe, whoſe innocence and virtuous qualities ſhould protect them from 
uncharitable reflections, and all manner of injurious treatment. 

11. Have you directed your ſerious and devout thoughts towards the ſtu- 
pendous nature of God? Have you religiouſly conſidered what peculiar en- 
dowments He muſt be poſſeſſed of; How magnificent and ſublime, How 
awful and tremendous the Divine Majeſty | Shall not His excellency make you 
afraid of urging weak and defenceleſs arguments in vindication of His juſtice 
and power? — Should not His dread fall upon you ? Inſtead of falſe, hypo- 
critical reaſoning, which is a great diſhonour to God; ſhould you not rather 
be under ſtrong fear and terror of offending Him : Of ſuggeſting any thing 
which in the leaſt derogates from His per fections; and expoling yourſelves to 
the bad conſequences of His diſpleaſure? _ 

12. You ſeem to attribute much force to your 8 You ſtrive 
to find out ſome remarkable obſervations that have been formerly made by 
men of prudence and underſtanding ; as if the very mention of them was 
ſufficient to filence and make me aſhamed, But what are the memorials which 
you lay before me? what are thoſe leſſons of inſtruction which you deliver 
with ſo much aſſured confidence? To what ſhall I compare them? They are 
lite unto aſhes ; which having no ſubſtance, are light and empty, ſcattered and 
diſperſed by every breath of air. — As to thoſe eminent, diſtinguiſhed quali- 
ties, which you lay claim to, and are deſirous of raiſing to the higheſt degree 
of admiration : When you have laboured the point never fo eagerly, and 
done all that is in your power to do, you will be of no more eſteem than a 
weak building of clay ; a rude heap of falſe materials ; ſuch as no ſkilful archi- 
tet would form: Becauſe it 9 always be in * of falling, and coming 
to ruin. 

13. Believe me, it would be much more for your credit, did you hold Jour 
peace. Silence in matters which are above the reach of our capacities is no 
crime. To make no haſty determination concerning the misfortunes of this 
life, is rather a commendable quality, and ſuch as a wiſe man would chooſe 
to practice. — Was I permitted to ſpeak without i interruption, and freely de- 
clare my ſentiments; I would not with any indirect, partial views diſſemhle 
my real thoughts concerning the diſpenſations of Providence. — Indulge me 
only this favour. * but hear me patiently, and without Prejudice, and ſet 
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' come on what will, I am not in the leaſt ſolicitous about the event, ſo long as 
I have no evil intention; and whatſoever I fay, PRO from the uncorrupt- 
neſs and integrity of my heart. 

14. Let come on what will! Let the event have its courſe; I am deter- 
mined, in vindication of my innocence, to undergo the ſevereſt torment that 
can be executed on me. I could expoſe myſelf to the moſt cruel and barba- 
rous uſage: No hardſhips would diſcourage me; no reproaches check me; 
no inſults ſubque me. Would it be of any ſervice tome; to ſhew that I was 
not afraid of violent pain and torture, I could be content to be my own Exe- 
cutioner, To take my fleſh in my teeth, and tear it even from my body. — As 
to the ſafety of my life; I am fatisfied, there is no great diſtance between that 
and death. I can ſee no ſufficient reaſon why I ſhould be very anxious of 
preſerving my life, which is at preſent ſo far reduced, that I cannot hope 
for a much longer continuance. I ſhall therefore readily and chearfully part 
with it. I ſhall let it go from me with as little concern, as a man who hold- 
ing any thing in his hand of the ſmalleſt conſequence; ſuffers it to r. from 
him, without the leaſt deſire of recovering it. 

15. To live, is indeed what the generality of ds 3 6 

The very thoughts of dying are attended with uneaſineſs: They cannot well 
be indulged without a particular ſtruggle and reluctance. One bad effect may 
perhaps follow from having our days ſhortened: Some people's ſtedfaſtneſs 
in religion ſhall be weakened; their zeal towards God and His ſervice ſhall 
wax cool. But my fixed reſolution is, Though He flay me, yet will I truſt in 
Him. Though He contract my view of many years to come; and deprive 
me of life, which we are ſo paſſionately deſirous of enjoying; Shall I not 
commit myſelf entirely to His diſpoſals? Shall this ſtagger my confidence in 
Him? — One requeſt only I have to make, which is; That He would ſuffer 
me to maintain my 0wn ways before Him That He would vouchſafe to hear 
what I have to alledge in my own defence: That He would open his ears to 
my complaints; and give me leave to expoſtulate with Him concerning my 
diſtreſſed tircumſtances, and the grievous calamities which I labour under. 

16. Was I permitted to ſpeak for myſelf, and preſent my caſe to my great 
and awful Judge ; I ſhould eſteem it the higheſt favour I could poſſibly re- 
ceive from Him. So far from apprehending that ſuch a permiſſion would be 
diſadvantagious to me; or be a means of adding to my afflictions, and aggra- 
vating my puniſhment; I am rather inclined to think, That very thing would 
be my ſalvation : That gracious indulgence would contribute towards my 
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ſafety ; having an opportunity of vindicating myſelf from the reproachful 
aſperſions which are thrown upon me. — If my conduct was nothing but 
diſſimulation. Did I aſſume the character of one who makes an open pro- 
feſſion of zeal for the honour of God, when at the ſame time he acts in 
direct contradiction to the real ſentiments of his heart: I muſt be ſtrangely 
prejudiced with regard to my own virtues; For, ſure I am, an hypocrite 
ſhall not come before Him. Hypocriſy is one of the worſt and moſt unpar- 
donable crimes that any one can be guilty of. Should it with juſtice be laid 
to my charge; in vain muſt I expect the Divine aſſiſtance; inſtead of ap- 
pearing before Him, I ſhould deſerve to be removed, and for ever exclud- 
ed from His preſence, 

17. My requeſt to you is, that you would attend dil: gently to what J. 2 
Jpeak : 1 will deliver my opinion in a free, open manner; without reſerve, 
without any ſelfiſh, hypocritical deſign. — In the conferences which have 
paſſed between us, you have thought proper to refer to the obſervations and 
wiſe reflections of thoſe who lived many years ago, and diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their ſuperior knowledge, which they attained to by experience, 
and a ſerious diſpoſition of mind. Let me therefore adviſe you to receive my 
declaration ; for by your example I ſhall likewiſe have recourſe to the judi- 
cious maxims of antiquity. 7 

18. Vourſelves ſhall be Judges whether or no I have ordered my cauſe, 1 : 
will appeal to you, if I have not with the utmoſt deliberation conſidered, ; 
and digeſted the ſeveral arguments which I am ready to produce in my own 
defence. They are not to be neglected, and paſſed by as trifles only of my 
own invention; as reaſonings of no force, and unworthy of attention: for 
they receive their ſanction from the venerable dictates of ancient, judicious 
men. — When theſe are propoſed, and the reſpect which they deſerve is paid 
to them; I know that I ſhall be juſtified. I am ſo well ſatisfied of their weight 
and importance ; that the goodneſs and equity of my cauſe muſt appear in an 
advantagious light. Inſtead of being accuſed as an Hypocrite, as a Pretender 
only to righteouſneſs ; I ſhall hope to be acquitted in the judgement of all 
impartial men, of ſuch an infamous, deteſtable crime ; and to be conſidered 
as one who 1s really devoted to the ſervice of God. 

19. It would be a particular ſatisfaction to me, was my cauſe to be ar- 
gued ſo as that I might offer ſomething in my own vindication. But who 7s 
[ he that will plead with me? Is there any unprejudiced perſon who will un- 
dertake to diſpute with me ? Where ſhall I find a man who will declare his 
= mind 
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mind truly, and fincerely ? I challenge the moſt able and powerful Advers 
fary. — The reaſon why I am ſo deſirous of being heard, and declaring my 
private thoughts concerning the ſudden changes and grievous calamities which 
have happened to me, is this: They preſs upon me fo heavily ; they urge 
me to ſpeak, with ſuch force, that i I hold my tongue, Tall ſurely give up 
the ghoſt. The arguments which I have to produce in my own behalf; in 
my private opinion at leaſt, are ſo juſt, o ſtrong and convincing ; that filence 
would even be death to me. 

20. But notwithſtanding my paſſionate requeſt to TR the liberty of 
ſpeaking for myſelf; there are t things which oppoſe themſelves to me, 
and are real impediments in my way, could I obtain the favour of ſeeing them 
removed: — Then will I not hide myſelf from Thee. By that indulgence I 
ſhall neither be aſhamed, nor afraid to appear before Thee, I ſhall reſume 
ſo much ſtrength and courage, as to deliver my addreſs with the utmoſt eaſe 
and freedom, 

21. One of the petitions which I beg leave to offer, is, That Thou would- 

eſt withdraw Thine hand from me : For the load of my troubles is ſuch a 
burden to me, that I, am not able to expreſs myſelf with that openeſs and 
liberty of ſpeech, which I ſhould be willing to do on fo neceffary an occa- 
fion. — Another hindrance to the declaring my real ſentiments, is, 7. by dread 
which makes me afraid. Could I be caſed of that fear which poſſeſſes me; 
that terror which ariſes from the conſideration of Thy awful Majeſty; I 
ſhould ſoon get the better of the difficulty which reſtrains me from * 
ing as I am inclined to do. 

22. When once theſe two great obſtacles are removed; I am fo nds 
of my own innocence ; that I ſhould be glad to receive a ſummons to the 
bar of juſtice, Then call Thou, and I will anfwer, Let Thy command be 
iſſued out ; let the time and place be appointed where I may be permitted 
to hear what thoſe crimes are which are alledged againſt me : and it ſhall be 
my endeayour to make ſuch a reply, as will ſet my cauſe in a proper light; 
and juſtify me from the evil aſperſions which my friends ſo liberally throw 
on me, — Or let me ſpeak, and anſwer Thou me. If it be Thy good pleaſure 
that I ſhould firſt make my complaint, and enumerate the ſeveral unhappy 
circumſtances that attend me: The pains which I ſuffer in my body, and 
the troubles which diſturb my mind ; (being greatly perplexed to find out 
the true reaſon of all my ſorrows; and for what end I am made ſuch a pub- 
| lic ſpectacle of miſery.) Then will I with the utmoſt patience and condeſ- 
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cenſion wait for a reply ; that I may be no longer in doubt concerning Thy 


I diſpenſations with regard to man; and thoſe W accidents which hap- 
pen to us in this ſtate of mortality. 


23. If any right judgement can be formed from We appearance; the 
ſevere puniſhments which we undergo, ſeem to be the moſt evident tokens 
of Gods diſpleaſure for the offences of mankind. Was I therefore ſuffered 
to expoſtulate with Thee, I would aſk, How many are mine iniquities and 
fins ? Repreſent to me all the perverſe and crooked paths which I have at any 
time walked in. Shew me every fal/e flep, every deviation and wandering 
from the right way which J have formerly been guilty of. Lay before me 
all the fins and miſcarriages of my youth. — But more particularly, Mate 


me to know my tranſgreſſion, and my fin. Let my great, together with my 


ſmall offences be diſcovered. Hide not from me the moſt aggravating crimes 
of my riper and more advanced years, as well as the miſcarriages of my 
younger days. Preſent to my view, in the ſtrongeſt light, every act of con- 
tumacy ; every wilful, preſumptuous violation of duty. 

24. I am not ſolicitous to conceal any of my tranſgreſſions, of what kind 


ſoever. Could I obtain my defire, I would rather chooſe to have the actions 


of my life examined. I ſhould be glad to appear before Thee, to render an 
account of my conduct from my youth even to this time. Wherefore hideſt 
Thou Thy face? What reaſon can be given why I am removed at fo great a 
diſtance from Thee, as if I was always to continue in a ſtate of miſery with- 
out relief; deſtitute of Thy favour and protection? — Was I a perſon of an 
infamous character; remarkable for the breach of duty to God and Man ; 
inſolent and tyrannical in proſperity ; impatient and untractable in adverſity : 

Then mighteſt Thou hold me for Thine enemy. So far from expecting to be 
received with tenderneſs and friendſhip; it would be juſtice to treat me as 


one who did not conſider the ſuperior power of God over Men; and our 


conſtant, neceſſary dependance on Him: to puniſh me, as if I imagined that 
my weakneſs might be oppoſed to Thy ſtrength. 

25. Am I not ſufficiently perplexed with variety of troubles, and a quick 
ſucceſſion of miſery ? Have I any time and leiſure to recover myſelf? And 
alt Thou break à leaf driven to and fro? Is thy diſpleaſure towards me raiſed 


to ſuch a degree, as to give me no reſpite? Muſt I be as it were taken to 


pieces ; divided. like a tender leaf, and ſcattered about ; without a poſſibility 


of collecting myſelf, and returning to my former ſtrength and union? — Is 


not all my vigour in a manner exhauſted; my body injured by acute pains 
and 
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and diſeaſes ; my mind diſordered with unſatisfying, melancholy refletions ?. 
And wilt Thou purſue the dry flubble? Once indeed I appeared in the utmoſt 
verdure ; like bold ſtems of ſtanding corn, which are ſuch a grace and orna- 
ment to the field; and which every eye beholds with abundant ſatisfaction. 
But when they are cut down, (ſo powerful is the ſcorching, influence of the 
Sun! ) they ſoon wither and dye. Their colour changes, their moiſture is ex- 
hauſted, and are proper fewel for the fire ; requiring no art, nor invention to 
make them more combuſtible, Juſt ſo it is with regard to my circumſtan- 
ces. The pleaſing enjoyment of life is taken from me: I am ſpoiled of all 
my beauteous qualities; they are blaſted, and periſhed, Have I any thing 
full remaining which Thou canſt deprive me of ? 
26. Do I-make my complaint without a ſufficient reaſon ? Fer Thou 
zoriteſt bitter things againſt me. The decrees which Thou art pleaſed to iſſue 
forth, (though intended to diſplay Thy power and dominion over me) have 
yet the outward appearance of ſeverity and rigor. Whatever benefit may 
ariſe from them, either with regard to myſelf in particular, or to the world 
in general; they are altogether diſtaſtful and uneaſy to me, — Thou makeft 
me to poſſeſs the iniguities of my youth. The puniſhment which I undergo 
ſeems to me a great and heavy puniſhment : ſo extraordinary, and attended 
with ſuch aggravating circumſtances ; that like an inheritance, it is as it were 
entailed upon every miſcarriage of my life ; upon every failing that I was 
guilty of in my younger days; the days of indiſcretion and folly : when my 
_ paſſions were ſtrong ; my judgement weak, and imperfect : when the ex- 
cellencies of virtue and ſubſtantial goodneſs did not appear to me in their 
proper light ; being hardly capable of diſtinguiſhing between right and 
wrong ; of ſeparating truth from falſhood. 

27. The ſtraights and difficulties which I am reduced to, are ſo many, 
and ſo great: that the privilege of enjoying that eaſe and comfort of life, in 
which other people rejoyce and triumph, is taken from me. For Thou putt- 
eft my feet in the ſtocks, I can eſteem myſelf no better than a perſon who for 
ſome notorious crime is made a priſoner, charged with ſtrict confinement, 
loaded with bonds and chains, and denyed the common liberty of going 
from one place to another, — Thou kokeft narrowly unto all my paths. There 
is not one ſtep that I have taken, which Thou haſt not pointed out: not 
one path that I have trod during the courſe of my life, which hath eſcaped 
Thy knowledge and obſervation: ſo vigilant and watchful is Thine all-ſceing 
eye over me! — Nay, what is ſtill more, Thou ſetteſt a print upon the heels 
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of my feet. I am puniſhed like a baſe, vile offender. I am Rigmatized with 
the brand of infamy. I carry ſuch marks about me, that every one who ſees 
me, muſt look upon me as an object of contempt and reproach. 

28. And he, as a rotten thing, conſumeth, as a garment that is moth-eaten. 
Read the Paraphraſe of this verſe after the ſecond in the following Chapter. 


CHA#P. XIV. 


7 HEN we conſider the origin and firſt beginning of Man; notwith- 
ſtanding all the ſuperior qualities which belong to him, far exceed- 
ing thoſe which are appropriated to other creatures ; we muſt acknowledge 
that one part of his very Being proceeds from no higher a principal than he 
duſt of the earth. Neither hath he from that time any extraordinary reaſon 
to boaſt of his deſcent ; as he is the offspring only of a Female Exiſtence. — 
In vain muſt it be for him to think of a long continuance here, to hope for 
a ſecure enjoyment of any thing which this world affords; and to be free 
from various anxieties and diſappointments, which he is naturally born to. 
For he is but of fero days, and full of trouble. His life at the beſt is ſhort, and 
drawn into ſo narrow a compaſs ; that his proſpe& of many years to come 
will be ſure to deceive him. And what is worſe; in the midſt of all his 
pleaſing views, he muſt expect to meet with abundance of difficulties, in 
which his mind as well as body will mutually ſuffer, 

2. There are ſeveral compariſons which may be applied to Man. One is 
of a Flower, which cometh forth, and is cut down. Juſt ſuch is our mortal 
condition, When we make our firſt entrance into the world, our life is very 
| precarious and uncertain, So tender is our nature, ſo weak our infant ſtate; 

that a ſmall degree of violence cuts us off, in the perfection of our unſpotted 
- innocence. Like the fineſt and moſt beautiful flower in a garden; which 
as ſoon as it appears, is cropt, it may be, by the firſt hand that comes near 
it. The difference indeed is not much when we are farther advanced in 
years. For let our conſtitution be never ſo healthful and ſtrong ; free from 
all manner of diſeaſes which affect either the body, or the mind: yet we 
are ſubje& to ſuch numerous changes, and ſudden accidents ; (which with 
all our art and wiſdom we cannot foreſee) that ſometimes, life forſakes us 
at the very time, when we pleaſe ourſelves with the diſtant view of old age. 
So happens it- to the beauteous Flower ; which, though it does ſtand for a 
while, in oppoſition as it were to common injury; yet it is not, it cannot be 
long, before the head falls, the beauty withers, the graceful appearance pe- 
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tiches and dies. He fleeth alſo as 4 ſhadow, and continueth not. However 
fixed and permanent he may eſteem his ſituation of life ; however ſolid and 
ſubſtantial he may imagine his foundation is laid; yet in reality it is not ſo. 
You may compare it to a /2adow, than which nothing is ſo empty; nothing 
ſo uncertain, For do all you can to keep and preſerve it; perſuade yourſelf 
that you have it in poſſeſſion, ſo as that it cannot be. eaſily taken from you; 
yet are your moſt ſanguinh hopes ſoon diſappointed. The very moment you 
call it yours, it deceives/you, and vaniſhes away. No place can contain it, 
no vigilance ſecure it. 

Chap. 13. 28. Man, notwithſtanding his ſtrength and ſoundneſs of body, 
is in a conſtant courſe of decay. And he as @ rotten thing conſumeth. The 
_ firmeſt and moſt durable Oak may ſtand many years; bear the ſudden ſhocks 
of ſtorms and tempeſts ; eſcape the violence of lightning and thunder. But 
yet the time will come when thoſe years ſhall be expired. Then ſhall the 
ſeveral parts of this ſtately Tree be disjointed ; loſe its form and comelineſs ; 
and crumble into duſt and aſhes, So happens it to the ſtrongeſt among us ; 
For let us be active and robuſt, even beyond the natural abilities of the ge- 
nerality of mankind : Yet at laſt we find, weakneſs prevails; we droop and 
fink, till we can no longer ſupport our ruinous fabric. To purſue the way 
of Compariſon: Man is like à garment that is moth-eaten, We are, it may 
be, ready to value ourſelves for our coſtly and ſplendid cloathing. Our orna- 
mental dreſs may ſhine with an extraordinary luſtre, and attract the eyes of 
a multitude; who ſhall view us with the utmoſt pleaſure, and higheſt ad- 
miration. But alas, this glittering outſide holds only for a while. The pleaſ- 
ing garment fades ; The colour changes; The work of the curious Artiſt 
vaniſhes; and 1s a receptacle for the Moth, which eats and devours the 
whole Subſtance.—Such indeed is the ſtate of man, notwithſtanding all his 
moſt attractive excellencies : for experience ſufficiently teaches him, that*we 
are not to continue long in our glory: by ſlow degrees we waſte away, till 
at laſt we totally diſappear, . 

3. Upon whom dof Thou open Thine eyes ? Even upon this helpleſs, ſhort- 
lived object; this vain, corruptible man. So cloſely and vigilantly doſt Thou 
purſue him; that he is not able to conceal himſelf at any time; but with all 
his molt ſecret infirmities is continually expoſed to Thy view, — And Tou 
bringeſt me into judgement with Thee. My tranſgreſſions, of what ever kind 
they are, cannot eſcape 'Thy knowledge. Thou art always placed over me 


as an „ of my actions: I am every day ſummoned before Thy awfub 
Tri- 
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Tribunal of Juſtice : I ſtand in Thy preſence as a Criminal, in expeRation 
of hearing my ſentence paſs, and what 1 ara e is to be made to wy 
_ preſent puniſhment, 
4. If che nature of man is oorrupt: at it hie gelt 1 into the wen: : if 
he is born with ſuch imperfections, as he can by no means avoid: ſuch as 
no art, nor human contrivance can deliver him from: He may as well ſtrive 
againſt his being mortal, as diſcharge himſelf of his neceſſary weakneſs and 
frailty. If this is his caſe-; theſe his circumſtances: bo, we may aſk, can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? To what purpoſe i is it for any one, to 
think of changing his preſent condition; to take pains to make himſelf a 
different creature from what he really is; and to raiſe ſound, unſpotted fruit 
from a decayed, vitiated ſtock? — Net one. There is not a man upon earth, 
who will dare to attempt a thing ſo difficult; or rather, ſo impoſſible to be 
effected. If he does, he will ſoon be convinced of his raſhneſs and folly; 
and expoſe himſelf, very deſervedly, to public inſult and ridicule, 
F. Are Thine eyes intent upon one whoſe days are determined? whoſe 
life is always in Thy hand; and ſo entirely ſubject to Thy power ; that let 
our health and ſtrength be in their utmoſt perfection; free from the com- 
mon diſtempers which are incident to us: or let us be afflicted with various 
kinds of diſeaſes z which every moment threaten our diflolution : yet with 
regard to the Great Diſpoſer of all events, the certain continuance of our 
life is equally the ſame, For there is a time that muſt put an end to all our 
views: and if it is His pleaſure to call; whether we are young or old; in ſick- 
neſs or in health; we muſt obey, — He may perhaps pleaſe himſelf with 
numbering bis months to come, as well as thoſe which he hath already fur- 
vived : but theſe are all 40/zh Thee. So ſtrict is the account which Thou tak- 
eſt of our life; that to what diſtance ſoever we may extend our proſpect, by 
adding one month to another, till they riſe and increaſe very much in our 
eſtimation ; yet we muſt confeſs that our expeGtations are vain and ill-ground- 
ed ; becauſe with Thee only is depoſited every one's Regiſter of time, — His 
- bounds are of Thy appointment; ſuch as he cannot paſs. Though he be never 
ſo deſirous of prolonging his days; though he engage in many and difficult 
_ enterpriſes; which he is ſure, muſt require a long tract of time before he 
can bring them to a right and proper iſſue: yet notwithſtanding all his fore- 
ſight and anxiety to have them finally accompliſhed; there are certain li- 
mits preſcribed by the * Order, beyond which it is impoſſible for him 
to go. 
6, 
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6. Is there no time allowed for ban en be at caſe ? Muſt he be perpetu- 
ally diſturbed, and feel the heavy load of forrows without intermiſſion ? | 
x 2 from him 1 humbly beſeech Thee. Leave him to himſelf, Withdraw 
Thy hand, and ſuffer him to fall by the weight of Thy oppreſſive 
yoke, that he may reft from his labours : — That like the Hireling, be may 

rejoyce in his day. For as the poor mercenary, having finiſhed the work and 
toil of his hands, receives his wages, and retires to his habitation and place of 
reſt; enjoying himſelf in great calmneſs and tranquillity : ſo muſt that be a 
joyful and acceptable day to him; which puts an end to a life fioking under 
the burden of numerous, inceflant trouble. 

7. Hope is the great, and indeed the only comfort Satelis to a perſon 
in n diſtreſs Let all other means fail him ; let the ſtrongeſt of his endeavours 
prove fruitleſs, which he uſes towards breaking the chain of his calamities : 
yet if he hath any the leaſt foreſight of deliverance ; this will in ſome mea- 
ſure alleviate his ſorrows, and make the heavy yoke fit eaſier upon him. 
Even a Tree may be ſaid to have bope : — Which, having ſtood firm and 
ſtrong for many years, ſecure from ſtorms and tempeſts, and at laſt is cut 
down ; is not without hope of ſprouting again. It hath indeed loſt its beauty 
and glory; its touring height is brought low; its magnificence diminiſhed, 
and levelled with' the ground. But till it does not deſpair of changing, and 
renewing its flrength, and making a ſecond ſplendid appearance. — For it is 
not left in fo deſtitute a condition; ſo void as it were of life; that the tender 
branch ſhall ceaſe. The inſtrument that gave the fatal ſtroke, and reduced it, 
one would think, to a lifeleſs trunk; will not hinder, or reſtrain it from 
ſhooting again. You ſball quickly perceive that it will recover, and by de- 
grees grow and increaſe. | 5 

8. The Tree being cut down; if #he root thereof wax old in the earth ; 
and continue for ſome time as it were dead, without any viſible appearance 
of life; no one hardly expecting that it ſhould revive : — hen the flock that 
belonged to it is in effect dead in the ground. Which, though it may ſend 
forth ſome faint, imperfe& branches, ſo long as the ſap continues, and is not 
quite exhauſted ; yet lying in the duſt, and expoſed to the weather; the 
ſcorching heat of the Sun hath ſuch a ſtrong influence, that all the moiſture 
evaporates, and there remains no more life in it. 

9. But this is not the caſe with the Root, from which the Stock was ſe- 
parated. For the preſent, it is poſſible, no ſigns of life are ſeen ; yet through 


the ſcent of water it will bud. The ſhowers that deſcend from the clouds ; 
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or the ſecret forings which make their way through the dark cavities of the 
earth, occaſion ſuch a grateful, enlivening ſmell; that the ſolitary, dying Root 
receives it with abundant pleaſure ; reſumes its former vigor, and glories in 
its-new and tender branches. — The branches iſſuing from it are not ſuch, as 
have no foundation of ſtrength, and are of no long continuance: but it will 
bring forth boughs like à plant. The ſtems that are produced from thence 
ſhall be far frem weakneſs\and imperfection: they ſhall be healthy and 
ſtrong, riſe gradually to be ſo firm and robuſt ; as if they had ſprung 8e 
a new Plant, inſtead of an old, decayed, periſhing Root. 

10. But it is not ſo with man. For notwithſtanding the excellency of his 
nature, and his ſuperiority in compariſon with vegetables, or any other pro- 
duce of the earth, of what kind ſoever: notwithſtanding the diſtinguiſhing 
qualities which he is poſſeſſed of, and which place him far above the level 
of all other creatures; yet he hath no juſt cauſe to boaſt of his high endow- 
ments. For conſider him in his ſtate of weakneſs and mortality. Look upon 
him as Lapſed, greatly Fallen from perfection; expoſed to numerous caſu- 
alties, ſickneſſes, and diſeaſes; thoſe common meſſengers of Death! which 
it is not in his power to reſiſt, being forced to obey the unwelcome ſum- 
mons: He may not improperly be ſaid 0 die daily: and what is ſtill more, 
to waſte away. When he dies, he entirely diſappears. He does not ſprout, he 
is not renewed again, like the Tree ; which being ſpoiled of all its viſible 
ornaments, and cut down even to the ground, ſhoots forth with beauteous, 
freſh branches, — Na, man giveth up the ghoſt, and where is he? There is a- 
nother momentous conſideration; and that is, his deſcent and original. From 
whence is it that man proceeds? Even from be earth itſelf; from the duſt of 
the ground. A creature ſprung from ſo low a ſtock, fo periſhable a founda- 
tion, cannot be of any great duration. The materials of which he is formed ; 
his nature, his ſubſtance forbid him to hope for a long continuant#' b here. 
Admit that he eſcapes all violent attacks; is free from diſeaſes, trolibles, and 
other grie vous calamities, which frequently contract our days, and ding us 
to an untimely end; yet is he always in a precarious, uncertain ſituation. 
He is ſometimes very ſuddenly taken off: in the midſt of health and ſtrength, 
when the thoughts of death are far removed; immediately, without any pre- 
vious warning he is ſnatched away, and deprived at once of all his tempo- 
ral enjoyments. And where is be? What then is the event of all his labour 
and travel? How are his pleaſing expectations of many ſucceeding years diſ- 
| appointed ; his remote views of worldly happineſs periſh and come to nothing 


11. 
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11. We may draw a compariſon between the tranſient ſtate of man, and 

that of waters, Theſe, when once they find a paſſage, (let it be even from 
a large river, which appears to the eye like a /ea,) if ſome proper means are 
not uſed to ſtep their courſe ; keep running, though never ſo flowly ; till by 
degrees they fail. The river, which before, it may be, ſwelled to a great 
height ; ready to overflow the banks, threatning abundance of miſchief to 
the adjacent parts of the country, and was the occaſion of no little terror to 
the inhabitants; leſſens and fails, — And the flood decayeth and drieth up. The 
ſtream which lately flowed in ſo boiſterous a current.; which looked every 
way ſo dreadful ; quickly loſes its rapid force, and relieves the concern and 
anxiety of thoſe who were afraid of the deſtruction. By an inceſſant de- 
_ creaſe it alters ſo much, that at laſt there is a total decay; and the very 
bottom of the river, which a little while ago could ſcarce be fathomed ; 
diſcovers itſelf ; and nothing but dry land is to be ſeen. 

12. So it happeneth to every one of us. To lie down, is the common fate 
of mankind, without diſtinction of ſex or quality; age or degree. There is no 
exception, no difference made between the higheſt of Princes, and the low- 
| eſt of their people. Death muſt, and will exerciſe its power and dominion 
over them. When once life forſakes them, and they are ſpoiled of all their 
outward glory, their human, ſhortlived ſplendor ; they ſink into a dead corpſe, 
and r:/e not. They are entirely deſtitute of motion, of ſenſe and knowledge; 
which no art, nor {kill can renew; no ſtrength of natural cauſes (let it be 
ever ſo great) can poſſibly recover, — They muſt take their final leave of 
every thing here. All their temporal enjoyments ceaſe. Till the heavens be 
no more, they ſhall not awake. A profound ſlumber does as it were ſeize 
them, and deprives them of all earthly views. So long as the world endureth, 
they ſhall be inſenſible of human affairs: without the leaſt thought or re- 
flection of thoſe things, which, when living, they purſued with ſo much ala- 
crity and vigor, — When we lie down to take our common reſt, it is with 
an intent to relieve our fatigues, to refreſh our wearied ſpirits, and to riſe 
with more life and activity. But they ſhall not be raiſed out of their ſleep. So 
retired will be the change which they make at the time of death; fo diſtant 
from this world; that they are quite excluded from all manner of concern 
that we engage in here: they are entire ſtrangers to all the tranſactions of 


© this life, which afford ſo much FEE to thoſe who reap we defired fruits 
of their induſtry and labour, 
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13. Could I be permitted to make my deſires known; to diſcloſe che in- 
ward ſecrets of my heart ; I would carneſtly requeſt, that Thou wouldeſt hide 
me in the grave, That Thou wouldeſt ſhew-me ſo much tenderneſs, as to de- 
liver me from this vale of miſery, in which I am encompaſſed ; and remove 
me to the place of departed fouls : where I may be ſo concealed, that no eye 
can reach me ; no inſulting calamity invade, and triumph over me. —I am 
at preſent marked out as an object of Thy diſpleaſure, and made a public 
ſpeRacle of diſtreſs and miſery. I appear to the world a notorious criminal; 
like one who ſuffers for great and flagrant offences. How ardent therefore 
muſt be my wiſhes, that Thou wouldeſt keep me ſecret, until Thy wrath 
be paſt, That Thou wouldeſt be altogether unmindful, and regardleſs of 
me; and draw à veil over me, that I may enjoy myſelf in ſecurity, with- 
out any fear of being expoſed to the fury of Thine' indignation. — To be- 
engaged in troubles, of what kind ſoever, without any proſpect of delive- 
rance, is a very afflifting circumſtance. But the greateſt difficulties, the moſt 
aggravating misfortunes which oppreſs us, are in ſome meaſure ſoftened and 
alleviated, when once we are aſſured that the heavy weight is to continue 
but for a while; and that it will not be long beſore we ſhall be eaſed of our 
burden. It would then be ſome comfort, and relief to my miſery, Woulde/? 
Theu appoint me a ſet time, and remember me. Wouldeſt Thou be fo indul- 
gent, as to ſignify to me that happy period, when my cloud of ſorrows ſhall 
be diſperſed ; and I ſhall be favoured with ſome evident, gracious teſtimony, 


that 1 am not in ſuch an abject ſtate, as to be wholly excluded from Thy re- 
membrance. 


14. I have faid indeed that there is hope of a Tree's fprouting again, after 
it hath been cut down; and have expreſſed my ſelf with regard to man, as 
if he died and waſted away: as if he lies down, and riſes no more. But ſo 
fluctuating are my thoughts; ſo perplexed my reaſonings about the ſtate of 
man; that it would be one great means of giving eaſe to my reſtleſs paſſi- 
ons, could I be favoured with a fatisfaftory anſwer to this queſtion : — IF 
man die, ſhall he live again? By nature he is poſſeſſed of large endowments, 
and diſtinguiſhing qualities, notwithſtanding his mortality, and his being ſub- 
ject to death. But ſhall death have ſo much power over him, that he is ne- 
ver to be reſtored to life again? Muſt the ſoul and body, when once ſeparat- 
ed, take their final leave of each other, and never be capable of returning to 
their former mutual enjoyment ? — Though I cannot fatisfy myſelf as to 
3 abſtruſe, difficult point; and am ſorced to remain in the utmoſt uncer- 
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tainty: Vet all the days of my appointed time will I wait. I am at preſent in- 


deed engaged as it were in a fate of war ; being attacked on all ſides by ene 


mies of different kinds. I have no ſufficient reaſon why I ſhould flatter my- 


ſelf with the pleaſing proſpect of reſt and peace. I will however not deſpair. 


I will not abandon all my hopes, let them be never ſo unpromiling. Inſtead 
of that I will call forth my ſtrongeſt reſolutions to ſupport me in the exer- 
cCiſe, and trial of patience ; — Jil my change come. When the time of my de- 


parture happens, and I am entirely eur of : Then, it is poſſible, will the great 


event be diſcloſed. The myſterious depths of Providence, which we are not 


able to fathom, will perhaps open themſelves, Theſe thick clouds of ſor- 
rows, which encompaſs me round about, may vaniſh. away ; and be happily 


changed to a bright ſcene of joy unſpeakable, and full of tranſcendent glory. 

15. If Tamcalled, If I am ſummoned to a public court of Juſtice, and a 
ſtri& account of my behaviour is demanded. If my way and manner of life 
is to be examined, with regard to the ſuperior fituation which 1 formerly 
enjoyed; and the various changes which I have undergone : my endeavour 
muſt be, to anſwer Thee as well as I am capable of doing; to make my re- 


ply in ſuch terms, as will be conſiſtent with that duty and ſubmiſſion which 


T owe Thee; and which with the greateſt right Thou expecteſt, whatever 
circumſtances attend me. — Thou art my Maker. By Thy power was I 
brought into the world. Do not therefore rejef the work of Thine own hands, 


and ſhew an entire diſregard to me. Let not a creature of Thy own form- 


ing be brought to ſhame and confuſion. Look not upon me with a ſevere, 


angry countenance; but rather be pleaſed-to give me ſome kind, indulgent 
token of affection; that I may be fatisfied, Thy defire towards me does not 
ceaſe, is not totally alienated from me. 

16. In vain will it be for meto imagine that I can conceal any thing from 
Thee. There is no ſecret, let it be ever fo intricate and reſerved, formed and 
contrived by the utmoſt ſtrength of mans wiſdom, which can eſcape Thy 


knowledge. For ſurely Thou numbereft my fleps. There is no part of life in 


which I have been converſant ; no ſcene of action which hath been allotted 
to me, but Thou art acquainted with it altogether, Every ſtep I have taken 
from my youth even to this day, is marked by Thee with the greateſt ex- 


actneſs; and a ſtrict calculation made of every error that I have at any time 


been guilty of. — But how public, or how private ſoever my miſcarriages 
have been: if I might be permitted to make my requeſt, I ſhould earneſt- 
ly deſire that Thou wouldeſt not watch over my fin. It would be a pleaſing ro- 
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flection to me, to think that my offences were diſregarded; and that * 
from having a vigilant eye fixed on them; they were neglected, and paſſed 
by, as human frailties and * not worthy of Thy notice and ob- 
ſervation. | 

17. But inſtead of the pleaſure ariſing from * a refleQion, r my great 
fear is, that My tranmſgreſſion is ſealed up in a bag. The puniſhment which I 
ſuffer, is attended with ſo many aggravating circumſtances; and affects me 
in ſuch different kinds and degrees, not only with regard to my own pri- 
vate perſon, but to ever y branch of my numerous family; that I am per- 
ſuaded, my offences muſt be of a very heinous nature, not eaſily pardoned, 
but kept as it were in ſecret, to bring about ſome wondrous event. — And as 
to my iniquity, I am under the ſame apprehenſions, that Thou ſeweſ? it up. In- 
ſtead of neglecting, and ſuffering it to paſs away without notice, and proper 
reſentment ; the provocation, I fear, is ſo flagrant ; and occaſions ſo much 
indignation, as to be treaſured up, and reſerved in ſtore ; always ready to be 
produced as a ſtrong evidence againſt me, whenever I preſume to plead in be- 
half of my own innocence and integrity. 

18. Conſider and weigh ſeriouſly the whole Creation in a, how 
ſabſtantial, how perfect muſt every thing proceed from the hand of God! 
What power, what wiſdom and contrivance hath the Divine Artificer ſhewn 
in every work ! But notwithſtanding all their outward beauty and elegance, 
all their ſtrength and firmneſs; they are every day drawing to their conclu- 
ſion. Verily even the mountain falling cometh to naught, The moſt ſuperb, 
ſtately Hill, raiſed to the higheſt degree of eminence; widened and extended 
far in his dimenſions; ſupported on all ſides with baſes, which, one would 
imagine, no age nor time could deſtroy ; muſt yet at laſt ſurely fall : by de- 
grees it waſtes and conſumes away, till the final period of its idolution, — 
The ſame circumſtances attend the hardeſt, and ſeemingly the moſt impreg- 
nable Rock. Let his ſtrength be never ſo great; his firmneſs and ſolidity 
never fo remarkable: of what materials ſoever it conſiſts, though the moſt 
laſting and durable of all that we find in the natural produce of the earth; 
yet is be removed out of his place. Time, that flow, but ſure conſumer, will 
ſhew his influence, It may poſſibly. continue ſeveral ages. One generation of 
men may ſucceed another, without diſcovering any vilible alteration, Vet in 
the courſe of many years it grows od: there muſt, and will be a total, final 
completion. The ſtrong cement ſhall be ſeparated, the ſeveral parts disjoint- 
ed, the cloſeſt union divided; till the whole mals is ſo looſe and incoherent, 
as 
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as to be carried away by ſtorms and floods; and the very place where the 
fortrels ſtood, if you enquire for it, ſhall ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed. | 

19. Stones, of what kind ſoever, firm in ſubſtance, and large in dimenſion; 
ſtrong enough to repel ſudden and violent aſſaults, without admitting any vi- 
ſible impreſſion; do yet by degrees wear, and diminiſh. Even the ſoft and 
tender element of water (which, one would think, hath no power of acting 
with any force) will yet in a feries of time, by a continued dropping, or by 
an inceſſant flow, produce ſuch an effect on the moſt compact and hardeſt 
ſtones; as to ſeparate and reduce them to nothing. — Immdations are ſome- 
times ſo rapid and impetuous, that no oppoſition ſhall be able to ſtop their 
current. They waſh away the fortreſſes of earth. Ramparts and banks of an 
immenſe bigneſs, and a prodigious height, which perhaps have been the la- 
bour of many years; raiſed by the united powers of art and nature; by the 
violence of haſty, boiſterous floods, are fo unhinged and ſhaken, as to be en- 
tirely carried away by the irreſiſtable ſtream, and level'd with the plane where 
their foundation was firſt laid. — And even the moſt ſanguine expectations of 
weak, imperfect man have no better ſucceſs: Sooner or later they certainly 


fail and periſh, He may poſſibly be fo vain in his imagination, as to extend 
his proſpect to a great diſtance. He may have in view many conſiderable 
events, which he defires to accompliſh. He may truſt to his power, his wealth 


and fortunes, as proper inſtruments to bring about his deſigns, and ſooth him- 
ſelf with the thoughts of ſeveral years enjoyment. But in the midſt of all 
this ſelf- ſatisfaction, this deluſive waking dream, Thou deftroye/t bis hope. The 
interpoſition of Thy out-ſtretched arm reaches him; puts a ſtop to all his pro- 
ceedings; compels him to an immediate ſubmiſſion, and to reſign his life, 
with every thing belonging to him, a facrifice to Thy Divine pleaſure. 

20. It will be to no purpoſe for him to ſtrive, or contend with Thee. The 
ſtrongeſt efforts he can make uſe of; all the forces which he is able to raife 
in his defence, will avail nothing: For Thou prevaileſt for ever againſt him. 
Thy ſuperiority, and power over him can never fail, nor decreaſe ; theſe muſt 
always be the fame, without any change in the leaſt degree; and an the con- 
trary, the weakneſs and inſufficiency of man muſt neceſſarily be diſcovered 
upon every trial : And he paſſeth. His ſituation here is ſuch, that he cannot 
be ſaid to have any fixed, ſettled abode; his whole life being precarious, and 
no better than a continued ſcene of uncertainty. From the very moment that 
he comes into the world, he begins to draw towards his latter end. The day 
of his birth is the firſt ſtep that he makes to death; he keeps going on in a 


conitant 
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| conſtant progreſſive motion, till he finiſh his courſe; Changing his counte- 


rent times he a 
ſeries of years; he is hardly the fame perſon that he was ſome time ago. Youth 


f 
” 


— 


nance. The variety of life which he undergoes; the ſeveral alterations which 


he meets with during his advance in age, produce ſuch an effect, that at diffe- 
a different man. Having paſſed through one ſtage, one 


and age, health and ſickneſs, pleaſure and pain, riches and poverty, power and 
weakneſs, honour and diſhonour, good report and evil report, are his conſtant 


attendants : They frequently ſucceed one another, and exerciſe dominion 


over him, till Thou ſendeſt him away; till Thou giveſt him a diſcharge from 


All worldly concerns, and removeſt him from his earthly habitation ; which 


he muſt entirely abandon, and return no more for ever. 

21. After his departure hence, he leaves behind him a numerous offspring; 
who ſhall engage in the fame inconſtancy, and meet with as many uncertain- 
ties, as their father before had experienced. Fortune poſſibly may be ſo fa- 
vourable, that they ſhall come to honour. Proſperity may attend them to ſuch 
a degree, that they ſhall increaſe both in number and greatneſs. Their ſecd 
ſhall multiply, and branch out into different ranks and degrees ; their riches 
-flow. in ſuch abundance, as to inveſt them with power and authority, and 
to demand the utmoſt reſpe& imaginable ; making their inferiors bow down, 


and pay the lowlieſt ſubmiſſion and reverence : And he knoweth not. All theſe 


things are concealed from him: He is an utter ſtranger to ſuch events. They 
ate no matter of joy or delight to him; they afford him no ſatisfaction, no 
complacency. — There is no difference in this reſpect, ſhould his ſons happen 
not to be ſucceſsful. It is the fame thing to him, whether they are exalted, or 
whether they are brought low. He finds no uneaſineſs, if from high birth and 


quality, they are reduced to the moſt abject, deſpicable ſituation. No vexa- 


tion moves him, if their power and dominion is changed to impotence and 
ſubmiſſion. He is ſenſible of no pain, nor diſquiet, if inſtead of enjoying 
wealth and plenty, they are ſpoiled of all their flowing ſubſtance; and inſtead 
of commanding efteem and admiration, they are neglected and deſpiſed. He 
ferceiveth them not. He hath no anderſtanding of what befals them; no ſen- 
ſible feeling of any of their I, though never ſo calamitous and afflict- 


ing. 


22. But not withſlanding his W Fas knowledge, nor perception either 
of the proſperity, or the adverſe fortune of his children, His fleſh ſball have 
pain for him. When once he hath diſcharged the offices of life, and yielded 


lo the irrefiſtable power of death; his fleſh, — 1 in a ſtate of n 


and 
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and decay, and in reality void of all ſenſation) for want of that agreeable co- 
habitation, and pleafing im preſſion which it received, when joined to the ſoul; 
and which was ſo ſtrong and affecting; can hardly be faid to ceaſe from pain 
in their ſeparation from each other. — The fame obſervation is to be made 
with reſpect to every part of his body ; which, though laid in the grave, and 
conſequently deprived of thoſe enjoyments it was poſſeſſed of during its ſtay 
here on earth, may be ſaid to mourn for him. The ſudden change of paſſing 
from life to death; the alteration of a dead corpſe, inſtead of a living man, 
being ſo great, as to make the body in ſome degree ſenſible of the loſs of the 
ſoul; and of that intimate and friendly fociety, which afforded him ſo much 
comfort and mutual rejoicing, before they were divided, and their cloſe bond 

of union broken and diſſolved. 


CHAP. xv. 


HEN anſwered Eliphaz the Temanite, and ſaid: 

2. Is this the language of 4 wiſe man? Does ſuch reaſoning as this 
come properly from the mouth of one who aſſumes to himſelf a great ſhare 
of experience and underſtanding ? Should he who lays claim to ſuperior en- 
dowments utter vain knowledge ? Is it on any account fit, and becoming a 
perſon of this ſtation and character, to attempt ſuch weak replies; to return 
ſuch trifling, unſatisfactory anſwers ; which are as vain and empty even as 
the wind itſelf? — And ſhould he raiſe himſelf to that degree of arrogance, 
as to fill: bis belly with the Eaft-wind? Has he neither power nor diſcretion, 
ro confine himſelf within any reaſonable limits? Is he able to ſet no bounds 
to his haſty, impetuous fallies? Muſt he break out into ardent paſſions , 
breath nothing but ſtorm and tempeſt; which are full as hurtful to the peace 
of his own mind, and injurious to other people's eaſe and quiet, as the boi- 
ſterous, cbeching Eaft-wind is detrimental to fruits and herbs of every kind. 

3. To what purpoſe ſhould he reaſon? Of what conſequence are all his 
arguments? Do they carry any weight with them? Are they ſufficient to 
ſilence thoſe with whom he is contending? Do they fatisfy and convince his 
adverſaries? So far from it; they are no better than unprofitable talk: They 
are ſo. frivolous, and ſo void of ſubſtance; that neither himſelf, nor they 
who diſpute with him, can receive any advantage from them. — And why 

does he refer to ſpeeches? Can the wiſdom. of the ancients be of any uſe to 
him? He can do no good with them. Admit that the ſententious maxims of 
thoſe who lived many years ago, were well digeſted, and grounded on expe- 

VOL. I. O rience 
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rience and ſerious obſervation: Give them all the advantages that can poſſibly 
ariſe either from wit or judgement: Can theſe be of any ſervice to him? 
Will his cauſe appear to the world in a better and more favourable ht; 
and will his actions for that reaſon be juſtified? 25 

4. But why do I ſpeak of things which are unbecoming, and by no means 
content with the character of one who aſſumes to himſelf the name of a 
wiſe man? The reaſoning of fuch a perſon will be of no moment, though he 
ſummon to his aſſiſtance all the wiſdom of antiquity ; eſpecially if his beha- 
viour is offenſive, and deſerves as ſevere cenſure as Thine does, For thou Cafteſt 
off fear. Thou art ſo far from having that awful regard; fo far from paying 
that ſubmiſſion and reverence to the Deity which is required of thee ; that 
thy truſt and confidence ſeem to be placed on thy own merit and perfection, 
rather than His ſtrong and powerful arm. Thou haſt broken aſunder thoſe 
bonds of duty which' were intended to confine thee to a juſt and proper obe- 
dience. — Inſtead of making thy complaint in a modeſt, decent manner : In- 
ſtead of meditating on the unhappy circumſtances which attend thee, ſeriouſly 
and religiouſly ; Thou reſtraineſt prayer before God. By the multitude of words 
which. flow from thee in thy own praiſe, and in thy own vindication; and 
by thy haſty reflections on the goodneſs and juſtice of God; thou leaveſt 
thyſelf no room for prayer, That which ſhould be thy fingular comfort in 
diſtreſs; which ſhould eaſe thy mind, and ſoften thy afflictions, thou neglect- 


eſt. Thy thoughts are ſo much employed on thy own imaginary hardſhips, 


that thou depriveſt thyſelf of that familiar intercourſe with God; thou cut- 
teſt off that pleaſing communication which devout and ſolemn addreſſes to 
Him would give thee a title to. 

5. We cannot avoid making theſe reflections, whatever ſeverity they may 
ſeem to carry with them. For thy mouth uttereth thine iniquity, The heart 
may indeed ſuggeſt a great many improper thoughts, Evil ſurmiſes, profligate 
intentions may ſpring from that fountain, when once it is corrupted. But a 
wiſe man (ſuch as thou deſireſt to be eſteemed) would check the very firſt 
motions of the diſorder, and not ſuffer them to take their courſe; to proceed 
ſo far as to break out into expreſſions that are iniquitous and profane. — One 
might imagine that a perſon of thy character, in his whole converſation ſhould 
prefer ſuch diſcourſe as would really be inſtructive and edifying: That he 
would be open and ſincere, particularly careful in ſpeaking nothing that made 


the leaſt diſcovery of any falſhood, any baſe and ſiniſter deſign. But inſtead 


of that, Thou chooſeft the tongue of the * 'y. That which a good man muſt 
diſdain, 
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diſdain, and have the greateſt abhorrance of, thou makeſt thy choice. Deceit 
and fraud are thy peculiar embelliſhments. Inſtead. of language which gives 
us pleaſure, when delivered by thoſe lips, wherein there is no guile nor hypo- 
criſy ; thou takeſt delight rather in imitating artful and cunning men ; men 
of corrupt hearts; in whom dwelleth no truth, no ſoundneſs, nor integrity. 

6. Are we deſirous of knowing, whether or no thou art guilty of the crimes 
charged upon thee? The iſſue of this cannot take up any long time in examin- 
ing; it will not require a tedious ſcrutiny. There is no occaſion for us to 
wait for a ſummons to a court of juſtice; to hear the ſeveral pleadings that 
may be alledged, and the proofs that might be urged. Thine own mouth con- 
demneth thee, We appeal to thy own ſelf: The iniquitous and crafty words 


which thou haſt not been afraid, nor aſhamed to ſpeak, are evidence ſuffi- 


cient to convince us that thou canſt have no claim to innocence. It is not 7 
that condemn thee, — Yea, thine own lips teſtify againſt thee. We want no 
other teſtimony than what thyſelf hath uttered : The reflections which thou 
haſt made on the diſpoſals of Providence are expreſſed in very ſtrong terms: 
Thy vain pretences to integrity and incorruption are eaſily diſcovered: Thy 
loud calls to-purity of heart and manners, may ſoon be filenced : Thy diſſi- 
mulation and hypocriſy, though covered with the veil of fimplicity, are plain 
and obvious to every one who is able to ſeparate right from wrong, to diſtin- 
guiſh between good and evil: All theſe witneſs againſt thee. 

7. The ſingular and exalted opinion which thou haſt raiſed of thy own 
perfections, would make one imagine that there is ſomething in thee ſuperior 
to human nature; that thou art not really as other men are ; but poſſeſſed of 
certain extraordinary qualities and endowments, which the reſt of mankind 
have no title to. Art thou the firſt man that was born? Canſt thou boaſt of 
any degree higher than Adam? Is thy original derived from any thing better, 
or more excellent than the Earth? Is there any virtue, any preheminence in 
thee, which we do not enjoy equally with thyſelf? — Or waſt thou made before 
the hills? Shew us, if thou art able, that thou exiſted before the world was 
formed; that thou hadſt a Being when the Earth and the Heavens had none. 
Convince us, if it is in thy power, that eternal ages belong to thee ; that no 
portion of time can be fixed when thou firſt began; and conſequently that 
thou art in all reſpects, and in every degree equal to the great Creator and 
Maker of us all; who alone was from everlaſting, and will continue the ſame 
everlaſting God when time ſhall ceaſe ; and every individual part of the Crea- 
tion ſhall be diſſolved. 
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8. Is thy W ſo large and extenſive, and ſo much ſuperior to ours, 
as to reach to Heaven itſelf? Haſt thou heard the ſecret of God? Haſt thou 
been admitted as one of His Council? Art thou privy to thoſe facred myſte- 
ries, and acquainted with thoſe intricate, ſolemn. decrees, which were fixed 
and eſtabliſhed from eternal ages. And canſt thou penetrate into all the mea- 
ſures which the Providence of Almighty God takes in the government of the 
world; with all the tranſactions that are neceſſary for the-ceconomy of Hea- 
ven and Earth? — And deft thou reſtrain wiſdom to thyſelf ? Is that valuable 
talent ſo much thy property, that it is not to be found any where but in thee? 
Doſt thou enjoy it in ſuch great perfection, as to imagine there can be no 
competitor ? Is the whole race of mankind fo void of underſtanding, as en- 
tirely to ſubmit to thy judgement? Muſt thou dictate to us in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if thou hadſt received an immediate commiſſion from Heaven to pre- 
ſcribe laws and rules of obedience to other people; and as if it was in vain 
for any one to lay claim to, or n the leaſt ſhare of equality with ny 
ſelf? 

9. Convince us, Fi it is in i power, in what reſpeCts thy abilities exceed 
ours. What knoweft thou that we know not? Our experience both in public 
and private affairs, is as great as thine, Our obſervations in religious and civil 
matters, are formed with as much care and diligence as thine can be. Our 
ſtudy and enquiries into the myſterious depths of Providence, are made with 
as cloſe attention, and ſcrupulous exactneſs, as thoſe which the moſt anxious 
and careful man can pretend to. — What underſtandeſt thou, which is not in us? 
Is the meaſure of thy capacity of a larger ſize, and more extenſive than ours? 
What difficulties are thoſe which are open and clear to thee ; but dark and 
obſcure to us? From whence didſt thou receive this uncommon ſcience? Art 
thou ſo peculiar a favorite of Heaven, that the All- wiſe Being ſhould com- 
municate to thee His profoundeſt intentions? What ſigns of virtue haſt thou 
to'ſhew; what tokens of piety to produce, more conſpicuous and engaging 
than we have? What talents of underftanding, of ſo much more real value 
than any which we are poſſeſſed of? | 

10. Allow that thou art ſomewhat farther advanced in years than we are, 
and haſt been favoured with better and more opportunities of improving thy- 
ſelfin knowledge and experience : Yet who will preſume to make this a cer- 
tain conſequence, that wiſdom: muſt neceſſarily accompany grey-hairs? ? But 
ſuppoſe it to be really the caſe, that the older any one is, he is ſo much the 
wiſer : With us are both the grey-headed, and very aged men. We are far from 


being 
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being deſtitute of ſuch venerable Sages, worthy of the greateſt honour and 
eſteem; and d. ſervedly reverenced, not only on account of their number of 
years; but of their great proficiency likewiſe in the very depths of Science. 
We can mention [if that will be of any ſervice to us] thoſe who are much 
elder than thy father. We can ſingle out ſuch as paſſed through a longer courſe 
of time than any of thy Anceſtors have done: Men of more acuteneſs and 
ſagacity, ſolidity and judgement; who made larger and ſurer ſteps in true 
ſound wiſdom ; and were abundantly more perfect in every part of know- 
ledge, than the oldeſt Branch that ever ſprung from thy family. 

11, Many and great are the favours which thou haſt received. Do but re- 
flect on former times: What plenty and proſperity haſt thou been bleſſed 
with! What refreſhing ſtreams of bounty have flowed to thee from the inex- 
hauſted ſpring of Divine goodneſs! And are the conſolations &f God ſmall with 
thee? Muſt ſuch deſirable comforts of life be entirely paſſed over, and diſre- 
garded, as if they were worthy of no notice, nor eſteem? Does the remem- - 
brance of them afford no pleaſing thought, no real ſatisfaction? Should they 
not be thrown into the ſcale, and balanced with preſent misfortunes? Theſe 
perhaps are attended with grievous and afflicting circumſtances ; but yet the 
heavy load ſhould in ſome meaſure be taken off, and leflen'd ; when weighed 
equally and juſtly with the light and eaſy yoke, to which thou wert once 
accuſtomed, — I have already, thou knoweſt, rebuked thee for want of piety 
towards God ; for not paying that due reverence and devotion to Him, which 
He expects from us at all times; whether we are full or empty; exalted or 
brought low; whether we have the ſmiles or frowns of the world. I have 
likewiſe ſuggeſted that the true cauſe of thy misfortunes muſt be imputed to 
thy tranſgreſſions and offences; and by a particular viſion have underſtood, 
that every creature, how excellent ſoever it may ſeem to outward appearance, 
is yet mean and baſe when compared with the Great Creator. But 7s there 
any ſecret thing with thee? Art thou conſcious of any extraordinary diſcovery ? 
Haſt thou received particular inſtructions from any viſion ? Hath any word, 
oracle, or revelation, taught and fatisfied thee, that thy proceedings are juſt 
and reaſonable; and that ours deſerve cenſure and reproof? 

12. If it is not in thy power to appeal to any inſtances of this nature; if 
no revelation of any kind or degree hath made the leaſt diſcovery towards 
thy juſtification ; Vy doth thine heart carry thee away? Why doſt thou in- 
dulge thoſe violent paſſions, which exerciſe ſo much dominion over thee? 


What reaſon can be given, why thou ſhouldeſt ſuffer them to direct and 
govern 
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govern thee ; to influence thee ſo far as to dictate unworthy and unbecom- 
ing thoughts; thoughts that are repugnant to ſound doctrine, and entirely 


void of good inſtruction? — And what do thine eyes wink at? To what pur- 
poſe doſt thou ſtudy treachery and falſhood ? Will it be of any advantage 


to thee, to apply to tricks and charms; to enter upon any unjuſtifiable mea- 


ſures? Will it be of any ſervice to imitate artful and cunning men ; ſuch as 
make it the buſineſs of life to deceive others? Let them give never ſo many 


hints, make never ſo many ſigns; let their heads ſhake, their eye-brows ſe- 


parate, their lips move, their tongue falter, their hands tremble ; yet all this 
availeth nothing. Theſe are only baſe, deluſive ſtratagems; no other than 
traps laid to catch thoſe who are weak in mind, and unſtable in judgement. 

13. No doubt but it is a great part of human weakneſs, for any one to 
ſuffer his paſſions to riſe to exceſs ; to ſuch a height as to break through 
the boundaries of reaſon, and not be able to ſtop the fury, and filence their 
impetuous clamour. But deft thou turn thy ſpirit againſt Gad? Doſt thou 
give ſo much liberty to wrath, as not to ſpare even the Divine Being ? Is 
He to be eſteemed no better, nor conſidered in any other view than as one 


of ourſelves, when any thing diſpleaſes us; when we meet with difficulties 


and troubles ? Is our rage to be kindled againſt Him upon every little, trif- 


ling occaſion ? — Of what moment will it be to have recourſe to variety of 
| ſpeeches? Wilt thou juſtify thyſelf by letting words go out of thy mouth? 


Canſt thou receive any profit or fatisfation by making uſe of thoſe common 
forms of expreſſion which were praQticed by the ancients ? Will their max- 
ims, though grounded on experience and obſervation, afford thee any true 
conſolation ; or hinder us from paſſing our judgement, and delivering our 


real ſentiments? . 
14. What are the excellencies which we lay claim to; thoſe refinements 


and perfections of nature which we imagine we are poſſeſſed of ? What is 


man, that he ſhould be clean? A creature remarkable for decay and weakneſs ; 
whoſe facultics at the beſt are narrow and contracted ; and his moſt exten- 
ſive views drawn into a very ſhort compaſs! So far removed from purity 


and innocence ; from cleanneſs and incorruption ; that he is encompaſſed 


with infirmities of various kinds, Pollutions and defilements in many re- 
ſpecs take hold of, and cleave faſt to him. Theſe are ſuch an oppreſlive 
weight, ſo heavy a load, that they reſtrain the activity of his body ; they in- 


jure the free exerciſe of his mind. — And what is he who is born of a woman, 
that he ſhould be _ ? Shall the offspring of a female Exiſtence ; he 


who 
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who can boaſt of no higher an original than that of Woman; can derive his 


| Being from no better, nor more excellent a foundation! What title can he 


have to righteouſneſs ? Shall he, when ſummoned to the Tribunal, preſume 
to vindicate himſelf? Will he juſtify his cauſe in the preſence of that awful 
Judge, who ſearches into the moſt ſecret receſſes of our fouls ; who wants no 
informer to give Him an account of our behaviour: all our actions, as well 
as all onr intentions, and moſt politic contrivances, being open and manifeſt 
to His fight, 

1 5. If we take an eſtimate of the beſt of men. If we enquire into diffe- 
rent ages, from the beginning of the world to this time; and place before 
our view ſeveral orders and degrees of mankind : no doubt but we ſhall be a- 
ble to inform ourſelves of many, who were excellent in their ſtation, and 
valuable in their per ſons; admired for their diffuſive humanity and public 
benevolence ; and reverenced for their unaffected piety towards the Supreme 
Being. But behold, He putteth no truſt in His ſaints. For theſe men, though 
in a great meaſure the objects of that favour which cometh from above; ag 
well as that which the ſincere lovers of Virtue are ready to ſhew; are till 
at a vaſt diſtance from perfection: their goodneſs, though improved, and 
enlarged to admiration, being ſubje& to change, and not abſolutely to be de- 
pended on. — ea, the heavens are not clean in His fight. Thoſe bright and 


ſhining luminaries, the Sun, the Moon and Stars, which appear ſo beautiful 


to the eye; from whence we receive ſo much light, and ſo much pleaſure ; 
and without which our time would be conſumed in darkneſs : how glit- 
tering and ſplendent ſoever they really are; regular in their motions, ſurpriz- 
ing in their influences, and as far as we can apprehend, without blemiſh or 
defect: yet when arrayed in all their glory; and meet with no reſiſtance 
from the leaſt ſhadow of obſcurity ; to compare them with that tranſcen- 
dent luſtre which iſſues from the Divine Majeſty, they muſt fall infinitely 
ſhort of being perfect; and when placed in oppoſition ; like weak, lan- 
guiſhing rays of light, they mult be totally ſwallowed up, and for ever va- 
niſh away. 

16. If this is really the ſtate of the Heavens: If there is no cleanneſs in 


them, no purity, nor perfection: How much more abominable and filthy is 


nan What a deteſtable Creature is he: A Being loaded with fin and miſe- 
ry ; remarkable for the frailties of nature; perverſe in his thoughts; ſtubborn 
and ungovernable in his actions. Corruption and decay are his cloſe adhe- 
rents, never to be ſeparated from him, Diſtempers of various kinds accom- 


pany 
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pany him, which every day threaten a diſſolution of his ſubſtance, — And 
as fo iniquity: As to crimes of the moſt flagrant kind, which give the great- 
eſt offence, and are attended with the higheſt injury ; He drinketh them like 
water. His purſuit after wickedneſs ; his appetite and vehement defire of 
cM that are evil; are ſuch as cannot be ſatisfied. He is ever ſtriving, but 

no purpoſe, to gratify a vitious taſt; which the more he indulges, the 
more difficult he finds it is to conquer, He is reſtleſs and uneaſy, and as ſo- 
licitous to add one fin to another, as thoſe who being ready to periſh with 
thirſt, labour for ſome pleaſant, refreſhing ſtream, to cool and 8 their 
inward flame. 

17. But if my arguing is not ſufficient; If my advice is diſregarded, and 
the friendly inſtructions ſuggeſted by me are of no conſequence, as not wor- 
thy of attention: I will follow thy example, and appeal to the wiſdom of 
former ages. I will ſhew thee ; hear me. 1 have ſome farther diſcoveries to 
make; ſome particulars to mention; which, if thou wilt only give ear to, 
and receive with modeſty and patience ; I am perſuaded, they will gain the 
end which I would propoſe by them ; that they will not be ineffectual, and 
ſpoken in vain. — And to add ſtill more weight to my reaſoning, I ſhall 
not altogether dwell on what paſſed many years ago, nor confine myſelf to 
the ſententious dictates of our forefathers; But that which I have ſeen, I 
will declare. 1 ſhall lay before thee ſome obſervations which my own eyes 
have been witneſs to; ſome particular leſſons of advice, Which experience 
hath taught me. 

18. The inſtructions that I would offer to thee are thoſe which wiſe men 
have told. One ſingular happineſs which our Anceſtors were poſſeſſed of, 
was, to live amongſt ſeveral valuable and excellent men : ſuch as were form- 
ed by nature in ſome reſpects ſuperior to many others: Men of large abili- 
ties and endowments ; great in underſtanding ; eſteemed for their prudence ; 
admired for their judgement. The diſcoveries they have made, are not of a 
common nature ; neither are they obvious to all capacities : for it is not in 
the power of every ordinary perſon to arrive at ſuch a height of wiſdom 
and knowledge as they have done. — And as an inſtance of their modeſty 
and humility, notwithſtanding their extraordinary improvements, they have 
not been ſo vain as to aſſume to themſelves more wiſdom than they really 
had. They have not ſtretched their line beyond its length ; boaſting too 
much of their own talents, as if all the ſkill they had attained to was en- 
ticely theirs, without any obligation to thoſe who lived many years before 

them. 
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them. They have not hid, what they received from their fathers. They were 
not io artful and cunning as to impoſe upon the world in ſuch a manner, 
that poſterity ſhould imagine, what maxims or judicious ſentiments they de- 
livered, were altogether formed from their own experience ; but frankly 
acknowledged the favour as due to thoſe by whom they were inſtrufted. 

19. So extenſive was their power; ſo uncontrolled the dominion which 
they exerciſed, that to them alone the earth was given. Their authority was 
of ſuch conſequence, as if the earth and all that dwell therein were ſubject 
to them: being abſolute in their government; unlimited in their command,— 
And no ftranger paſſed among them. But very far were they from making uſe 
of their power to any bad purpoſes. Diſdain and contempt, pride and inſult, 
tyranny and cruelty, were crimes which they were extremely averſe to : 
they deteſted, and had them in the utmoſt abhorrance. On the contrary, 
they were admirers, and lovers, of tenderneſs and friendſhip. The laws of 
benevolence and hoſpitality were eſteemed fo facred, and obſerved by them 
ſo ſtrictly and inviolably ; that to break through them was reckoned a wick- 
edneſs, for which no fatisfation, no atonement could be made. And indeed 
we have never ſo much as heard of any offences of that kind. Hiſtory is en- 
tirely ſilent as to a ſtranger, or ſojourner's being treated with barbarous uſage ; 
of his periſhing, or coming to an untimely end. 

20. But as to all the days of a wicked man: It was a common obſervation 
made by our forefathers, (which is become even a proverb among us) that 
ſuch a one travelleth with pain. He who lives without paying that due re- 
gard and obedience to the Deity which he ought to do; is fo far from en- 
joying any true eaſe and peace of mind; fo far from being in reality the per- 
ſon which he aſſumes; that notwithſtanding his outward carriage, his vain- 
boaſting ſelf-ſecurity ; the reflections that he muſt neceſſarily have, ariſing 
from his evil conduct; from his abuſe of the Almighty's goodneſs in en- 
riching him with many temporal bleſſings; and the ingrateful returns which 
he makes for repeated favours ; are the occafion of much diſturbance. Theſe 
vex and diſquiet him to a great degree ; the torments and agonies which he 
undergoes being ſuch, that you may compare them to the moſt acute pains 
of a woman in travail, — And as to the number of years, they are hidden to 
the Oppreſſor. The inſolent, domineering Tyrant, who makes uſe of his 
power to injure other people ; to reduce them to a ſtate of ſlavery and de- 
pendance ; becauſe he is entirely ignorant of that period. when he ſhall finiſh 


his courſe, triumphs in the midſt of his vanity, as if he ſhould never meet 
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with any controll or * He may poſſibly imagine d bs n he 
hath to live is a great deal longer than i it really will be. But his continuing 
here; bis enjoyment of life is one of thoſe deep ſecrets which i ig not commu- 
nicated to him. His proſpect of many years to come may. he much ſhorter 
and narrower, than what he apprebends. He may be cut off in the height 
of his dominion ; ſnatched away from his ambitious purſuits ; and fall a fa- 
crifice to the irreſiſtable ſtroke "I Death, Re he had not conceived the 
leaſt thought of a change. 

21, Whatever ſafety he may N to, as if his thoughts were entirely 
at eaſe; free from any perplexity or diſorder: as if his inward peace was 
equal to his outward ſplendor: Vet there is a | dreadful ſound in his ears. Could 
you but ſearch into the receſſes of his ſoul, and take a view. of the ſecret 
workings, and troubled motions which muſt; unayoidably. attend him; you 
would ſoon. be convinced; he is far from being a happy man. You. would 
perceive his diſorders to A ſuch, that every thing he undertakes, though car- 
ried on with a, pompous ſhew of ſelf-fatisfaction, gives him pain; his vigi- 
lance and attention being deeply engaged; and as much upon the ſtretch, as 
if the voice of Terror was always ſpeaking-to him. His ſituation poſſibly 
may be advanced to an eminent degree; his fortunes enlarged ; his authority 
wide and extenſive : but notwithſtanding all this worldly grandeur, I prof- 
perity the deſtroyer ſhall come upon him. How ſecurely ſoever he may tri- 
umph in all his glory, and wanton in his ſuppoſed excellencies ; he will find 
by experience how vain a thing it muſt be, to place the leaſt confidence in 
human greatneſs ; his preſumption will-not be of any long continuance, 'The 
Enemy and Avenger ſhall of a ſudden invade him ; bring down his lofty 
head ; humble his proud looks ; ſpoil him of his magnificence ; and reduce 
him to the moſt abject, deſpicable condition. 

22. Could he be ſure that after all his troubles he ſhould find reſt, and be 
at caſe, Did he foreſee the time when the thick cloud, in which he is every 
way encompaſled, would be removed and vaniſh ; this would be a wondrous 
ſupport under the ſevereſt and worſt of accidents: this would ſoften his 
cares, and alleviate his burden of ſorrow, But he hath no ſuch hopes. He be- 
lieveth not that he ſhall return out of darkneſs. Sad and gloomy as his con- 
dition is, he hath no ſecurity of being delivered from it: he hath no pleaſ- 
ing views of changing his melancholy fituation ; no future proſpect of re- 
. turning to his former ſplendor and glory,—And what is ſtill worſe; what .is 

ſtill a more aggravating circumſtance ; He is waited for of the feord. He 
| hath 
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hath not only the uncomfortable thought of not recovering himſelf out of 
his difficulties ; but he is always apprehenſive of ſome deſtruction or other 
that will come upon him. The ſword hangs over him, ready for the fatal 
ſtroke, Let him look which way he pleaſes ; let him engage in what buſi- 
neſs ; or in what diverſion he thinks proper; there is no poſlibility of his be- 
ing altogether undiſturbed. The inſtrument of death is his cloſe attendant; 
it is ready drawn; it glitters and ſhines upon him from every eminence, 

threatning him with immediate vengeance. 

23. There is another grievous circumſtance which attends him; and that 
is, the moſt abject, diſtreſſed ſtate of poverty. He is much diſturbed with 
the vexatious thoughts of being deprived, not only of greatneſs and power ; 
but of falling from the higheſt flow to the loweſt ebb of fortune. This 
change is ſo great, that he wandereth alone for bread, ſaying, Where is it? 
For want of the neceſſaries of life, he is ſo far reduced, and brought to ſuch 
an extremity ; as to become a vagabond, begging even for a morſel of bread 
to ſuſtain his hunger; and with this mortifying addition to his miſery, he 
is at a loſs where to find it. His former conduct hath been fo very offenſive 
to others, as to alienate from him the tendereſt affections of human nature: 
he appears in their eye fo vile and contemptible, as to be undeſerving of the 
common acts of charity. — What are theſe but the dire preſages of dſtruc- 
tion? He muſt, he cannot but know that it is ready. The miſeries and cala- 
mities which encompaſs him, and preſs upon him with ſo heavy a load, af- 
fect him to a very high degree. He is ſenſible that ruin advances, and makes 
haſty ſteps towards him. He hath no power to reſiſt ; he is not able to raiſe 
any force for his ſupport. Naked and defenceleſs ; void of all manner of aſ- 
ſiſtance; he is ſure he cannot eſcape, but muſt neceſſarily fall a devoted 

ſacrifice. 

224. Wherever he goeth, he hath no chearful light to guide him: he is 
loſt and bewildered every ſtep he takes: gloomy and melancholy is his very 
beſt proſpect. The day of darkneſs ſhall terrify him, The light of the Sun 
which riſes after a night of ſolitude, and is intended by Providence to give us 
pleaſure, by removing thoſe terrors, and diſpelling thoſe fears which are al- 
moſt inſeparable from darkneſs ; that glorious light affords him no pleaſure : 

he makes no difference between the day and the night : they are both alike 
to him. The higheſt luſtre, the cleareſt and brighteſt rays of the Sun, are 
in his fight no better than confuſion and terror.—So far from enjoying him- 
ſelf incaſe and freedom ! Thoſe ſore evils, Trouble and Anguiſh ſhall prevail 
P 2 again 
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againſt bim. They ſhall preſs upon him with great violence ;- they ſhall act 


with ſuch power and dominion, as to be a very [grievous burden to him. 
His ſoul ſball be afflifted, his body ſicken, bis ſpirits faint - and languiſh: 
every part belonging to him, though never ſo vigorous and active, ſtrong 
and lively, ſhall be weakened and ſubdued. — When he is convinced that 
he muſt be involved in ſuch great difficulties ; when he perceives that all 
this load of miſery is coming upon him, without any poſſible means of a- 
voiding it ; What ſhall we liken him to? What compariſon ſhall we make 
to repreſent him in his proper colours? He is as 4 King ready for the battle; 
who is placed at the head of a numerous army, and provided with a well- 
diſciplined, -military force ; ſtrong enough in all appearance to engage a very 
powerful enemy, and to gain a complete victory: but yet if he is deſtined 
for ruin ; if calamity and the adverſe fortune of war muſt unavoidably hap- 
pen to him ; all his endeavours will be to no purpoſe ; all his moſt promiſ- 
ing hopes will be defeated. 

25. We need not wonder that ſuch a one is devoted to ruin ; that he is 


marked out as a Sacrifice prepared for deſtruction. The reaſon is plain and 


obvious. It is, becauſe be fretcheth out bis hand againſt God. He is not con- 
tent to act the Tyrant over thoſe who are of the ſame nature with himſelf, 
deſcended from the ſame original, and have a better title to the favour of - 
Divine Providence than he can lay claim to, This abuſe of power will not 
fatisfy him. He muſt proceed ſtill farther. The Dz1Ty himſelf is to be 
threatned ; attempts made againſt the very Object of his worſhip and ado- 
ration. His preſumption is ſo enormous, his folly ſo remarkable ; all his ſen- 


ſes ſo deeply infatuated; that he does, as it were, raiſe his forces, and arm 


himſelf againſt the irreſiſtable hand of God. — By this means ; by theſe 
vain and fruitleſs efforts, he is ſo weak as to imagine, that he frengtheneth 
himſelf againſt the Almighty. His pride ſwells to an extravagant height: 
his arrogant ſpirit is ſo little uſed to be confined within the bounds of reaſon; 
that he is an entire ſtranger to obedience and ſubmiſſion. His ſuppoſed abi- 
lities, his exalted thoughts act upon him with ſo ſtrong an influence; that 
he would reign and triumph, as if he was ſubject to no controll. The 
thoughts of meeting with oppoſition are ſo diſtaſtful and uneaſy to him, 
that he is deſirous of ſubduing even the Qmnipotent Being. 

26. His rage and fury is ſo very extravagant, that he runneth upon him 
with the neck, He is ſo audacious, as to raiſe his head, and exalt himſelf a- 
gainſt God, in the ſame manner as one enemy ſhall do againſt another, So 


fooliſh 
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fooliſh and inconſiſtent, as if by threats and menaces, by lifting up his horn, 
and ſpeaking with a ſtiff neck, Actions, common to inſolent Tyrants!] he 
may provoke the Creator Himſelf, and triumph over Him like a victorious 
Conqueror, — Fluſhed with the hopes of ſucceſs, fearleſs of death, and pre- 
pared for the moſt vigorous attack, he preſſes forward with the thick boſſes 
of his bucklers. Like an undaunted warrior entering the field with all the 
outward tokens of ſelf-ſecurity ; armed with the moſt glittering, and ſtrong- 
eſt weapons of defence ; he is ſo thoughtleſs as to imagine, that he is able to 
repell the utmoſt force and violence which can be brought againſt him. 

27. His life is a ſcene of pleaſure: his taſte corrupted to the higheſt de- 
gree: his principal care being to find out means to ſupply his wantonneſs, to 
indulge his luxury. He even covereth his face with fatneſs. Would you de- 
ſcribe a glutton; One who pampers himſelf with delicacies of various kinds, 
ſtudies how he may furniſh his table with the choiceſt and moſt expenſive 
entertainments ; compaſſes ſea and land, tries the whole produce of nature, 
to gratify an extravagant appetite. Lo, this is the man ; this is his glory and 
triumph, to have his eyes ſwell with fatneſs, and every part of his body 
ſtretched out to an immoderate bigneſs. — Not content to appear as other 
men do; not ſatisfied with the uſual form and ſhape which the generality of 
the world is pleaſed with; his endeavour is, fo make collops of fat on his 
flanks. Without any regard to a regular uſe of eating and drinking, to the 
excellent and falutary rules of temperance and ſobriety ; he eſteems it his 
great, and his only happineſs, to deſpiſe the goodneſs of Providence ; to miſ- 
apply the neceſſaries of life, which were intended to preſerve us in health 
and vigor, activity and cheer fulneſs; and to fill up as it were every interſtice, 
every ſingle vacancy about him with burdenſom ſu perfluities, and unneceſſary 
loads of nouriſhment. 

28, His defire of fame, his thirſt after vain glory and popular applauſe, 
is ſo eager and inſatiable ; as ſcarce ever to be quenched. To make himſelf 
more particularly remarkable; whether it be, to have the more notice taken 
of him ; or as an aſylum to which he may have recourſe when he hath been 
exerciſing his tyranny and oppreſſion upon other men; He dwelleth in deſe- 
late places. He ſingles out, and makes choice of thoſe ah for his habita- 
tion, which of all others are the moſt unlikely to give him either a title to a 
public character; or to protect him from the execution of juſtice : places, 
from which he can expect no poſſible advantage. — They are, it is true, 
commonly ſaid to be Hou/es : but they do not by any means deſerve that 


name, 
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name, For they are ſuch as no man inhabiteth. They are peculiar to himſelf, 
and different from any other buildings whatſoever. They are no better than 


nſtable, and uncertain ſettlements. Having no regular, no ſure foundation, 
they cannot be of any long continuance, — Inſtead of remaining firm and 
ſecure againſt the various change of times and ſeaſons ; inſtead of defending 
themſelves from violent ſtorms and tempeſts; They are ready to become heaps. 
The truſt and confidence which he places in them, proves to be fo ſmall, and 
ſo little to be depended on ; that whenever he takes poſſeſſion, he is in the 
utmoſt peril of his life, The whole fabric is ſo weak and tottering, that you 
may compare it to an old, decayed, ruinous pile. 

29. Whatever pains he may take to · advance his wealth and fortunes , 
how induſtrious ſoever he may be to increaſe his ſtore; to add one ſum to a- 
nother, to make himſelf great and powerful : all his labour is ſpent in vain ; 
all his anxiety is to no purpoſe. He ſhall not be rich, neither ſhall his ſub- 
ſtance continue. His moſt. ſanguin hopes and expectations ſhall be diſap- 
pointed. By experience he will find that the plenteous ſtream, the proſpect 


of which gave him ſo much pleaſure, will not flow. And though he ſhould 
really be proſperous ; though by ſome caſual adventure he ſhould compaſs 
his deſign, and for a while triumph in the abundance of his enjoyments: yet 


theſe in the event will prove to be extremely deceitful. Their duration ſhall 
be ſhort, their paſſage fo haſty, that if he does not ſquander them away in 
extravagance and profuſeneſs, they will make themſelves wings, and flee 
from him with a rapid courſe. — Neither ſhall he prolong the perfection there- 


of upon the earth. He may be ſo vain and fooliſh, as to imagine that every 


thing he undertakes ſhall: proſper. Having digeſted his thoughts with all the 
art and ſkill that he is maſter of ; ſummoned as it were together his moſt in- 
tricate and deepeſt counſels ; contrived and projected the moſt likely methods 
to put them in execution ; and having taken a large and extended view of 
the grandeur and power which his high eſtate, when once raiſed, will give 
him a title to: in the midſt of theſe ſelfiſh, aſpiring promiſes, the diſappoint- 
ment which he meets with is ſo great, and ſo unexpected; that he is ſoon 
convinced, on how weak a foundation he built all his hopes. The ſafety, 
caſe and tranquillity, which he ſuppoſed would enſue both to himſelf and his 
lateſt poſterity, and remain firm and ſtrong for many ſucceeding ages : will 


be ſo far from continuance, that a ſcene of ruin and decay encompaſſes him 
on every fide, 


30. 
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zo. Let him entertain himſelf never ſo much with the thoughtsof livingin 
glory and ſplendor; of ſhining like the ſun in his meridian, and giving light 
and warmth to all around him: He ſhall not depart out of darkneſs, The 
cloud which hangs over him, notwithſtanding his moſt promiſing views, 
will not paſs away. The calamities which encompaſs him ſhall be ſo grie- 
vous and burdenſome, that there is no poſſibility of diſengaging himſelf from 
the heavy, oppreſſive load, — As to his branches; whether theſe conſiſt of 
a numerous progeny, amiable ſons and daughters; or whatever he is in pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion of, or hopes to arrive at by ſome future proſpect; The flame 
fall dry them up. The Divine vengeance, when once provoked, and kindled 
to a high degree, ſhall burn with ſuch fury and violence; ſuch impetuous, 
icreſiſtable force, as to ſmother and extinguiſh his moſt eager and paſſionate 
deſires. — And by the breath of His mouth ſhall he go away. Should the Al- 
mighty ſhew but the leaſt inſtance of His diſpleaſure ; it ſhall be ſach as he 
cannot withſtand, His ſubmiſſion to Him in the moſt humble, ſuppliant 
manner muſt be unavoidable: Notwithſtanding all his endeavours to the con- 
trary, he muſt remove from Him: Like a vanquiſhed army retiring from 
the victors, ſo muſt he flee away, when the wrath of God purſues him. 
31. Vain hopes and expectations are the only ſupport of a man, who for 
want of true conduct in life, forfeits all juſt pretenſions to that which is really 
profitable and advantagious. When the foundation of any ones views is laid 
in falſhood ; when: he promiſes himſelf great things, large poſſeſſions, ſafety, 
honour ; and at the ſame time his aſſurances have no better claim than what 
proceed from his own ill-grounded opinion: This is the man, whom nothing 
but a fatal experience will convince: This is he who is decei ved by vanity, and 
believeth not, — that vanity ſhall be bis recompence. His attempts are ſo dar- 
ing, his views ſo pleaſing, his ſelf-flattery ſo bewitching ; that he hath not 
the leaſt, or the moſt diſtant thought of meeting with a diſappointment. He 
does not imagine there can be any impediment to put a ſtop to his artful de- 
ſigns, and miſchievous contrivances. The ſecret motions of his foul do not 
ſo much as ſuggeſt a change: He hath no apprehenſion that the iflue of all 
his vain glory will terminate in emptineſs and nothing. | 
32. He may poſſibly have in view a long courſe of time which he ſhall 
paſs through; the proſpect of many years to come; years of joy and plea- 
ſure; years of proſperity and affluence. And after a full poſſeſſion of life, 
when ſatiated with all its entertainments, and all its luxuries, having no more 
reliſh nor appetite to the choiceſt and moſt perfect delicacies ; he may then 
think 
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think of leaving the world in the utmoſt peace and tranquillity. But hi aeg 
ſhall be accompliſhed before his time. He ſhall not live out half thoſe days 
which he had calculated, and placed to his own account. They ſhall be con- 


trated, and reduced to a narrow compaſs: Like fruit that is cropt, or falls 
from the tree, before it comes to maturity ; ſo ſhall he be cut off, when he 
hath all the outward appearance of a healthy, vigorous conſtitution. — Fur 
his branch ſhall not be green. So far from arriving at a wiſhed-for, venerable 
old age; ſo far from having it inſcribed on his monument, that he went 
down to the grave, advanced in honour as well as years ; it ſhall be recorded 
of him, that he died an untimely death ; labouring in fruitleſs, vain projects, 
without being able to bring any thing to perfection. | 

33. How far ſoever he may extend his views, as if every thing belonging 
to him will be proſperous and ſucceſsful ; as if no accident will interfere to 
put a ſtop to his progreſs; no ſudden alteration affect him, to hinder his gra- 
dual ſteps from reaching to their diſtant limits: Yet as the vine ſhakes off un- 
ripe grapes, which being injured by the violence of weather, could never 
have come to maturity ; So ſhall he be ſhaken off. In his eager purſuit of 
worldly happineſs, which with abundance of pains and anxiety he is endea- 

vouring to accompliſh ; he ſhall not ſucceed. Storms and tempeſts ruffle 
him; troubles and diſappointments attend him; till he fails in his projects 
and with the utmoſt reluctance deſiſts from his moſt promiſing expectations. 
— And as the olive by ſome outward impreſſion cafts off his flower ; which 
by frequent refreſhing ſhowers, and by the kind influence of the ſun, would 
in due time have produced valuable and excellent fruit : So ſhall his flower 
be caſt off. In the bloom of proſperity, when his poſſeſſions are increaſing, and 
ripening as it were to perfection; ſome ſtrange, unexpected calamity inter- 
poſes; by which means all his future hopes, though never fo pleaſing, are 
blaſted, and entirely defeated. 

34. Hypocriſy may poſſibly continue for a while undiſcovered: The cloſe 
and ſecret deſigns of an artful, crafty diſſembler ſhall be carried on with all the 
outward appearance of honour and juſtice, ſincerity and truth. He ſhall be 
admired and applauded for his tenderneſs and humanity, his generoſity and 

benevolence: When at the ſame time he is only acting his part in diſguiſe, 
and puts out falſe colours to amuſe and deceive the world. But this ſtratagem, 
though never ſo well formed, will not always take effect; it wants a juſt and 
proper foundation for its ſupport, For the congregation of the hypocrite ſhall 
be de efolate. Let the aſſociation be ſtrong and well compacted ; let them mu- 
unn 
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tually combine together, ſo as to increaſe and riſe to a numerous ; body ; ; and 
guard themſelves with all the engines which art can deviſe : Yet their moſt 
politic contrivances ſhall be defeated ; and inſtead of uniting their forces; their 
ſworn companions ſhall be ſeparated, and reduced to the utmoſt ſolitude and 
diſtreſs. — And fire ſhall conſume the tabernacles of bribery. As to thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe induſtry hath been employed in amaſſing together large ſums of 
money, having enriched themſelves by corrupt meaſures, avarice and rapine, 
ſpoil and plunder; and ſpared no labour nor expence, in raiſing ſtately and 
magnificent buildings; not only to ſooth their own pride and vanity ; but 
with an intent to celebrate their names to lateſt poſterity. Behold, and ſee 
the event of ſuch inſolent offenders: The exact and great Inſpector of human 
affairs overlooks them, marks every falſe ſtep they take; and being provoked 
to a high degree, a fire does as it were deſcend from heaven, to deſtroy their 
works, and lay all their ſuperb monuments in a rude and dreadful heap of 


aſhes. 

35. What compariſon ſhall I draw, which may be applied to men of this 
ignominious character? A woman (who is extremely deſirous of having a 
child, and pleaſes herſelf with the thoughts of being the mother of one, in 
whom all her joy ſhall be placed, all the comfort of her life ſhall center) 


advances in her pregnancy, to outward appearance, in proper and gradual 
ſteps. When at laſt, to her great diſappointment, ' the event ſhews that her 
pleaſure conſiſted only in a falſe conception : She brings forth nothing but 
wind and emptineſs. Such is the conception, ſuch the produce of wicked men, 
Miſchief, injury and oppreſſion, are their ſecret devices: Their minds are 
buſily employed]; they reſt neither day nor night! in contriving how they ſhall 
execute their artful projects: But fruitleſs is all their labour; They bring 
forth vanity : Their whole induſtry terminates in nothing but folly and in- 
fatuation. — And their belly prepareth deceit, As the woman, whoſe eager 
hopes are fixed on a promiſing iſſue; when at the ſame time ſhe hath no real 
foundation, on which ſhe builds theſe hopes: So happeneth it to thoſe men, 
whoſe affections are alienated from the reverential awe and dread of the Al- 
mighty. Their private views are diſpoſed to evil; their heart inclines to 


wickedneſs; they follow their own deſtructive counſels, "which end in no- 
thing but deccit and falſhood, 
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CHAP. xl. 


HEN Job anſwered, and ſaid: * : 

2. To what purpoſe are all your ſuggeſtions your artfol and ſtu- 
died reflections; as if I was one of the worſt and moſt abandoned of the 
whole race of mankind? I am thoroughly fatisfied, without your informa- 
tion, that neither cleanneſs nor righteouſneſs belong to him who is bor: of a 
woman, No declarations of wiſe men, or their fathers, are required to convince 
me of the travail and pain which muſt neceſſarily attend wicked men. I 
want no arguments to perſuade me how much -1chief ariſes from the con- 
gregation of hypocrites, and the tabernacles of bribery. I have heard many ſuch 
things. Theſe are topics of diſcourſe, ſo obvious and common, that not 
to be acquainted with them, muſt ſuppoſe me to be one of the moſt incu- 
rious and indolent perſons living: As if I had neither ears to hear, nor un- 
derftanding to apprehend. — You may poſſibly be fo vain as to imagine that 
your manner of reaſoning with me is ſtrong and effectual; ſuch as will not 
admit of the leaſt contradiction. You may perhaps pleaſe yourſelves, that 
what I have received from you is ſufficient to comfort me, and caſe me of 
the oppreflive weight which I groan under, But ſo far from conſolation; ſo 
far from taking off, and leſſening the burden of my afflictions; you rather 
add to, and increaſe them : You really deſerve no ** name than miſerable, 
troubleſome, deceitful comforters. 

3. Is the tongue to be indulged ſo much liberty, as not to be confined 
within any bounds? Shall the faculty of ſpeech be abuſed, ſo as to admit of 
no reſtraint? Muſt it be ſuffered to launch out into great exceſs, without be- 
ing enjoined the leaſt degree of ſilence? What, ſhall there be no end to vain 
words? No ſtop put to words that are as empty and inſignificant as the very 
wind that blows? — Or what emboldeneth thee that thou anſwereſt? What 
is the ground of all thy ſelf-confidence? From whence doſt thou draw the 
force of thy arguments? What is it that prefides over, and influences thee to 
enter into ſuch unneceſſary diſcourſe; To find out expreſſions ſuitable to the 
falſe opinion which thou haſt conceived of me. 

4. It is not owing to any defect of ſpeech, nor to the want of a juſt and 
rightcous cauſe, that I do not break forth into loud and clamorous expreſſions 
in my own vindication. I am not unacquainted with the practice of raillery 
and reflection; not unſkilful in the exerciſe of ſatyr, the baſe, contemptible 
arts of ſcurrilous and opprobrious language. I alſo could ſpeak as ye do. I 


know 
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know bow to provoke, to incenſe and raiſe the paſſions to a great degree, as 
well as you, — Tf your ſoul were in my ſouls flead. If the ſcene of affairs 
was once changed; If you were involved in my calamitous circumſtances, 
diſtinguiſhed as public objects of miſery and diſtreſs, preſſed down with the 
heavy load of afflictions of various kinds; and was I placed in your ſituation ; 
in the full enjoyment of caſe and proſperity : — I could heap up words more 
than you. I could recolle& abundance of ſententious obſervations. I could 
produce a larger and more copious narrative, than you have done, of uſeful 
and edifying maxims ; ſuch as ate grounded on the trueſt obſervation, and 
the moſt deliberate judgement of our forefathers, — And nod with my head 
more than you. I could ſhew you how much more liable you are to ignominy 
and contemptuous treatment than I am. I could give you more ſigns and to- 
kens of inſult and triumph ; more ſignificant teſtimonies of diſdain and ridi- 
cule than it is in your power to do. | 

5. Was I to give myſelf the full liberty of ſpeech, without reſtraining my 

tongue from expreſſing not only the ſeyerity of my misfortunes, but what 
my paſſions, provoked by your ungenerous breach of friendſhip, might ſug- 
geſt: I could be ſtronger than you with my mouth, I could expatiate on my 
unhappineſs with fach weight and force ; I could place my ſudden, unex- 
pected calamities in ſuch a glaring light, as muſt neceſſarily occaſion in you 
the greateſt degree of ſhame and confuſion. — But He who by his divine 
power governs the world; who influences all the ſecret ſprings of mankind ; 
who by a wondrous interpoſition preſides over us; directs our thoughts, 
controlls our actions, diverts our words; He reftrains the motion of my lips, 
He checks my eager deſires; He curbs my haſty, impetuous fallies. I do 
therefore in filence and ſubmiſſion adore the Supreme Almighty Being. 
6. Though I ea with the utmoſt volubility of language: though I am 
never ſo abundant in ſetting forth my deſtitute condition, and uſe all the arts 
that eloquence can ſuggeſt, to excite tenderneſs and compaſſion : My grief 
is not aſſiwaged. This would neither leſſen the weight, of my afflictions; nor 
would my ſtudied thoughts influence hardened, relentleſs comforters. — And 
though I forbear, what am 1 eaſed? Though I remain penſive and dejected 
under the profoundeſt filence, with ſuch an abſolute command of myſelf, 
as to ſuffer no expreſſion of reſentment to fall from me; How much of my 
grief, may I aſk, will by this means be removed? In what degree ſhall I find 
any the leaſt abatement ? 

7. But ſo numerous are my troubles, ſo preſſing my neceſſities, that He 
hath reduced me to the greateſt difficulties, He hath made me weary, That 
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powerful hand which hath been ſtretched out; that ſevere rod of Abtes 
which hath been ſhaken over me, hath thrown me into ſuch a perplexed, 
diſordered ſtate; that I am at a loſs to know whether of the two would be 
moſt eligible ; a ſubmiſſive filence, or a paſſionate expoſtulation, — Inſtead 
of any place of refuge ; inſtead of having recourſe to my family, my friends 
and relatives, from whoſe compaſſionate tenderneſs I might hope for ſome 
comfort, ſome ſmall degree at leaſt of eaſe and relief; thou haſt removed 
and taken them from me. Thou haſt made deſolate all my company. So far 
from enjoying the priviledge of ſociety, that I am now the very object of 
diſtreſs, which mine enemy injuriouſly ſuggeſted, I deſerved to be made. I 
am deprived of that venerable concourſe of men which frequently accom- 
panied me: Thoſe aſſemblies which were ſummoned by me for the per- 
forming of both ſacred and civil offices are diſſolved: My congregation is of 
no higher eſteem than a deſolate congregation of hypocrites : My tabernacles 
no more reverenced than the tabernacles of thoſe who infamouſly Fe 
the vileſt arts of bribery and corruption. 

8. Since it is Thy diſpleaſure to apprebend me; to diſtinguiſh me as a no- 
torious criminal and malefaQtor, Since I am to be deprived of liberty, con- 
fined as it were to bonds and impriſoment ; to undergo the ſtrict diſcipline 
which is due to the worſt and moſt profligate men. To this ſeverity it is 
imputed that I am in no better ſituation than one who is forſaken of God, 
deſtitute of all divine aid and comfort. This exerciſe of Thy Sovereign power 
is the witneſs that riſes againſt me. This is what my friends appeal to; this 
the foundation of all their inveQtives. — As to my diſtreſs, it is viſible and 
obvious to all about me: it wants no popular voice to repreſent it: it re- 
quires no eloquent tongue, no artful, nor perſuaſive language to diſplay and 
ſet it off in a true and proper light. My failure beareth teſtimom againſt me. 
My loſs of family, real friends and comforters ; my fall from high, exalted 
fortunes to an indigent, exhauſted ſubſtance ; my change' from being treated 
with reſpectful civility and the humbleſt GbmilGon, to the moſt inſulting, 
uncharitable behaviour ; theſe are the evidencies, theſe are the witnelles 
which appear againſt me. Fo 

9. So highly is He incenſed; to ſo great a degree is the fury of His wrath 
kindled ; that it ravages without controll; admits of no obſtacle nor re- 
ſtraint. I am like one who is detęſted and abhorred, expoſed to the moſt 
dire calamities; devoted even to execration. — His indignation is ſo far pro- 
- voked, that He gnaſheth upon me with His teeth, By the moſt viſible tokens, 
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the plaineſt, cleareſt evidences that can be given, He diſcovers. how much I 
am the object of His diſpleaſure and vengeance, — As one enemy attacks a- 
nother with all the rage and fury imaginable; brightens and poliſhes his 
cruel inſtruments of war, to make them appear with the moſt conſpicuous, 
and the moſt terrible luſtre; and enters the field of battle with the ſtrongeſt 
hopes of victory and triumph: So dorh my enemy ſharpen His eyes upon me. 
He beholdeth me with the moſt dreadful countenance: the darts fly ſwift- 
ly from Him: they are pointed directly at me: they fall upon, and wound 
me in the moſt ſenſible, affecting manner. 

10. The abuſes that I have ſuffered, and the injuries I have undergone, 
are of ſuch various kinds and degrees; that was I to number up all the 
proverbial expreſſions of ignominy and contempt that were ever invented, I 
may juſtly apply them to my friends. As if I was one of the moſt deſpicable 
objects, They have opened their mouth againſt me. Loud and clamorous hath 
been their voice: noiſy and inſulting their language. But not content with 
- mdulging the tongue a rude unbounded liberty, their actions have in all re- 
ſpects been equal to their words. They have ſmitten me upon the cheek reproach= 
fully. I may compare myſelf to poor Criminal, ſtanding before a public 
Court of Judicature, charged with the moſt notorious offences: who, tho 
really innocent of the crimes alledged againſt him; yet ſo far from being 
permitted to ſpeak for himſelf, and in his own vindication, that if he does 
but make the leaſt attempt towards it, he immediately receives the heavy 
ſtroke of ſome cruel, unmerciful hand. — They have gathered themſelves to- 
gether againſt me. They have aſſociated, and combined againſt me with their 
united force and ſtrength; they are like ravenous beaſts, eager in purſuit of 
their prey: which no ſooner do they ſeize, but they tear the fleſh, diſtort 
and disjoynt every limb, and gorge themſelves with the bloody, ſmoaking 
entrails. Thus am I purſued with the ſevereſt calumnies; which are fo 
fierce, ſo pungent, and diſcharged with ſo much heat and violence ; that 
they have even filled and ſatiated themſelves with the barbarous pleaſure of 
devouring me. - 

11. I muſt ſubmit to the power of the Deity whom I adore with the 
profoundeſt reverence and veneration, Since it hath been his pleaſure 70 de- 
liver me to the ungodly ; it is my duty to acquieſce and yield to all His diſ- 
poſals. And indeed I am not only delivered up, but ſubject likewiſe to the 
dominion of the worſt and vileſt of men. Like a miſerable, abject Priſoner, 
1 am ſcoffed at and reproached, deſtitute of friendſhip, deprived of liberty,— 
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I am as it were in the hands of. the wicked, Theſe have the Ge mms 
ment of me. The difficulties which I labour under are ſo many, ſo great, 
and of ſuch various kinds, that I am at a loſs what I ſhall compare them to. 
I am like one falling headlong from a high dangerous precipice, who hath 
no reaſon to expect any thing but immediate deſtruction: Or as a man 
tumbling into a well or deep pit, from which he cannot hope to return with 
Gafety. You may reſemble me to a ſheep that is loſt and bewildered, wan- 
dering about in purſuit of the flock, entangling itſelf in dirt and day, and 
having no ſtrength td ſhake it off. In ſhort, you can mention no labour, no 
difficulty whatſoever, but may very ignificantly be applied to my unhappy 
circumſtances. 
12. It is not long ſince I lived in great proſperity, Plenty of this worlds 
enjoyments flowed upon me in large and full ſtreams. I had every thing at 
command which in reaſon I could wiſh for. 7 was af eaſe, in the utmoſt 
calmneſs and tranquillity. But He hath broken me aſunder. I am now like 
one labouring under the moſt dire calamity of violent fractures and horrid 
bruiſes : a miſerable object of broken bones and disjoynted members, Every 
part belonging to me is in a ſtate of ſeparation, Like the grape that is 
ſqueeſed and preſſed till there is no moiſture remaining: ſo are all my vi- 
tals in a manner totally exhauſted, — Nay, ſuch is my diſorder, that you 
may compare me to a boiling pot, which when filled with mixtures of va- 
rious kinds, ſoon diſcovers abundance of nauſeous ſcum, and froth, and 
dregs. — He hath alſs taken rae by my neck. I am treated like a wild, head- 
ſtrong beaſt, that is not to be truſted with liberty. I am brought under the 
yoke to prevent me from committing ſome outragious act of violence; to 
hinder me from ſeizing on, and devouring thoſe who come near me. He 
bath ſhaken me to pieces, As bottles filled with new wine ; and daſhed one 
againſt another, till they burſt, and the wine is ſpilt, and the bottles marr- 
ed: ſo am I by repeated terrible ſhocks, deprived of all my fulneſs: my 
ſubſtance is taken from me, my body grievouſly hurt and injured, And like 
a Potters veſſel unfit for uſe, I am thrown aſide, and divided into the mi- 
nuteſt and moſt deſpicable fragments. — And for fear I ſhould lament my 
misfortunes in ſecret ; and be paſſed by unobſerved without any notice 
taken of me, left to myſelf and my own heavy complaints. As if ſolitary 
grief was not miſery ſufficient for me; He to aggravate my ſorrows hath 
ſet me up for His mark, J am as it were raiſed to a ſuperior eminence. I 
appear in ſo open and viſible a ſituation, that no eye can eſcape me: there 
18 
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is no poſſibility of avoiding the reproaches of inſolent ſcoffers. Old and 
young caſt their poiſonous darts at me. I am ee the ſhader of ey 
. virulent, malicious tongue. 

13. My adverſaries aſſault me with language ſo ſevere ; with words load- 
ed with ſo much baſeneſs and uncharitable reflexions ; that His archers do 
as it were compaſs me round about, Thoſe who are inſtructed in the uſe of 
the bow, are ſummoned together, and conſpire againſt me. They purſue me 
as if I was one of the ſavage kind; and having caught me in their toyls ; 
their virulent reproaches, equal to ſo many ſharp-pointed arrows, wound me 
on every fide. — He cleaveth my reins aſunder, and doth not pure. He di- 
videth me into ſeveral parts. I have no ſoundneſs in my fleſh, not one whole 
member in my body. He ſuffereth me not to take any reſt, nor to enjoy 
the leaſt interval of repoſe. The terrors I undergo are fo ſtrong; the ago- 
nies I endure, a& upon me with ſo much force and power ; that all my vi- 
tals ſeem to be ſeparated and digoynted from each other, without the leaſt 
proſpect of an union. He poureth out my gall upon the ground, His wounds 
affect me to ſuch a degree; his ſtripes are returned upon me with ſo great 
violence; that not only the outward form and comelineſs of my body is 
bruiſed and broken ; but every part within me is in the utmoſt confuſion. 
There is a rupture in the veſſel that contains my gall, which iſſues forth, 
and is ſpilt even upon the earth. 

14. Did one misfortune only attend me; was a fingle calamity, of what 
particular kind ſoever, to afflict me. Did I ſuffer the loſs of any one branch 
of my family: was even my greateſt favourite, in whoſe perſon my ten- 
dereſt affections were placed, to be ſnatched away ſuddenly, at a time 
when I leaſt expected it; when there was the moſt pleaſing proſpect of 
health and long life. Did my enemies let looſe their reproachful language 
againſt me, and repreſent me as odious to God and man, though I was ſa- 
tified ſuch treatment was baſe and malicious: was I injured in any part of 
my fortunes, or was I diſpoſſeſſed even of all my ſubſtance : did any ſingle 
part of my body ſuffer violence; was any member thereof hurt and maim- 
ed to ſuch a degree, as to be diſabled from ever performing its due office 
again. — Did any one of theſe calamities come upon me; I could have 
born it: I could, and indeed I ought to have ſubmitted with patience and 
reſignation to common incidents, from which none of us have reaſon to 
plead an exemption. But He breaketh me with breach upon breach. My ca- 


lamities are of ſuch various kinds and degrees, that they are not to be num- 
bered. 
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bered, Their ſuooeſſion is ſo quick, ſo rapid, ſo violent; that beer de 
I begin to complain of one malady, but my words are prevented by ano- 
ther immediately riſing up againſt me. — Was I to contend wit h one of 
the ſame rank and order with myſelf: did I ſtruggle with one of equal 
ſtrength and force: I might then poſſibly make ſome reſiſtance, and endea- 
vour to avenge myſelf to the utmoſt of my abilities. But He runneth upon 
me like a giant. Armed as it were with more powerful weapons, endowed 
with ſtrength and fortitude greatly ſuperior to what I can pretend to, He 
engageth with, and ſubdueth me, an infirm, impotent, defenceleſs adverſary. 

1 5. The change which T have undefpone in my body, occaſioned by the 
number and greatneſs of the deepeſt wounds, hath been ſo violent and af- 
fecting; that I may compare myſelf to an animal, which is ſlaughtered and 
his ſkin taken off. I have ſewed ſackcloth upon my ſkin. I have indeed en- 
deavoured to heal my ſores and cloſe the breaches which were made upon 
me. I have ſtudied all the probable ways I could think of, to remove my 
injuries, to recover my former ſtrength and vigor ; but to no purpoſe : for 
no ſooner do I ſtrive to put a ſtop to one complaint, bat another is ready to 
break out, {till adding one load of ſorrow to another. Natwithſtanding 
the ſituation I have been placed in; a ſituation which commanded the high- 
eſt eſteem, veneration and reſpect, that ſuperiority in power, in family and 
fortunes required: yet I have defiled my horn in the duſt. My ſplendor hath 
been eclipſed, my glory defaced, my fortunes reduced, my family extirpat- 
ed. In ſhort, every degree of honour which attended me, is 8 low, 
even to the duſt; I am vilified, deſpiſed and trampled upon. 

16. Whoever caſts his eye upon me, and remembers what manner of 
perſon I was : How I appeared at all times and places with the utmoſt com- 
poſure and ſteddineſs, together with eaſe and chearfulneſs in my counte- 

nance: whoever, I ſay, recollects this, [and who is there among you that 
does not recollect it?] muſt ſurely think that I am not the ſame man 1 
really was. For my face is foul with weeping. The ſorrows of my heart are 
fo much enlarged ; the tears occaſioned by theſe ſorrows drop from my eyes 
in ſuch fulneſs, ſuch abundant ſtreams, that a tumour riſes in every part of 
my countenance. It operates like a fermented maſs, which never ceaſes to 
give ſome inward pain, A ſtrange diſcolouring and redneſs proceeds from 
thence. Like troubled waters it caſts up mire and dirt. Theſe are ſome of 
the outward, viſible ſymptoms of thoſe complaints which rage violently 
within me, — Before I was attacked with theſe impetuous ſtorms, this con- 
tinued 
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tinued ſeries of evils; I could with ſingular pleaſure take a view of the proſ- 
| perous condition which Divine Providence had bounteouſly indulged me. 
All around me ſeemed agreeable and entertaining. I had nothing to hinder 
my proſpect of happineſs ; no clouds to obſtruct, or intercept my future 
hopes, though placed at never ſo great a diſtance, But now I am fo far from 
any enjoyment of that kind, that inſtead of it, on my eye-lids i is the ſhadow of 
death, Let me turn myſelf which way I will, every thing. looks fo 544 
and dreadful; preſents itſelf to me in ſuch a horrid, gloomy aſpect ; as if my 
eyes were intended for no other uſe but to behold my own terror and con- 
fuſion : as if death only was to be my conſtant, inſeparable companion. 

17. Not for any injuſtice in my hands, Had ] been guilty of notorious acts of 
violence; taken the leaſt pleaſure in oppreſſing and injuring thoſe who were 
ſubje to my authority; or ſtained my hands with innocent blood; perſe. 
cuting, even to death ſuch as were my rivals in greatneſs and power: I muſt 
then have been conſcious that my puniſhment, how great ſoever, was equal 
to my crimes. 80 far from any the leaſt injuſtice on my part, I appeal to 
thoſe who have been preſent in the courts of Judicature, were eye-wit- 
neſſes to my proceedings, and heard all the opinions I have given; all the 
ſentences I have pronounced in the ſeveral cauſes which were brought be- 
fore me. I make my ſolemn appeal to the Almighty as well as them, whe- 
ther or no my judgement hath not been pure. Whether I have not acted fin. 
cerely and incorruptly; from the juſt merits of the cauſe, without prejudice 
and partiality, without favour or affection. 

18. If I have really been guilty of the ſeveral crimes which are ſuggeſt- 
ed: if it appears upon the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny that I have been an injurious 
perſon ; have diſtinguiſhed myfelf by acts of cruelty and revenge ; wantonly 
laviſhed and conſumed other mens property; facrificed their lives as well as 
fortunes to my unlimited power and ambition: O earth, cover not thau my 
blood. Let that innocent blood, which it is ſuppoſed, I have ſhed, (if any 
ſuch can be found) be produced and alledged as a witneſs againſt me. — And 
let my cry have no place. When I make my complaint; though I ſhould ex- 
preſs it in the ſtrongeſt terms, and moſt affecting language; ſet it forth with 
the tendereſt and moſt paſſionate accents of ſorrow and compaſſion; ſuch as 
are ſuitable to an object in the utmoſt difficulty and diſtreſs; yet let it not 
be regarded: let every one ſtop their ears, and like the deaf adder refuſe to 
hear me. 

19. If there is not, as I am ſatisfied there cannot be, any evidence pro- 
duced, to make it appear that I have been a man who delighted in blood; 
VOL. II. R per- 
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permit me to appeal to my innocence. — But where ſhall I find a PIPE 
My perſon is ſo much vilified, my character fo extremely injured, that I can- 
not expect, any one of thoſe whom I eſtcemed my friends will give attention 
to my complaints, and redreſs my grievances. I muſt not hope for juſtice 
upon earth; And therefore now, behold my witneſs is in heaven, My appli- 
cation ſhall be made to a Judge ſuperior in majeſty and power to thoſe-who 
preſide over an earthly tribunal. — My record is on high: He who dwelleth 
in the ſublimeſt regions, the habitation of whoſe throne is juſtice and judge- 
ment; to whom belongs glory and dominion : He is my record. His divine 
preſence not only accompanies all my outward actions; but He hath a moſt 
perfect knowledge of my moſt ſecret thoughts and intentions. 

20. As to my friends: They are indeed witneſſes to all my ſufferings. But 
their behaviour towards me diſcovers the utmoſt ſcorn and derifion. They 
hear the expoſtulations which I make; but inſtead of receiving them with 
equity and candour, they are deceitful interpreters ; for they pervert my 
words. Like Orators and Pleaders who undertake a bad cauſe, they are fruit- 
ful of ſuch arguments and reaſons, as they imagine will prove advantagious 
to themſelves ; but to me hurtful and injurious. They are fatyrical in their 
reſſexions; dark and myſterious in their converſation. — But this is not the 
only calamity I endure. Mine eye poureth out unto God. It faileth me upward. 
I receive not that comfort from above which I might hope for. Mine eye 
languiſhes even to a ſtate of diſſolution. It is ready to drop from me, as a 
houſe drops and comes to ruin, occaſioned by the ſlothful hands of the buil- 
ders. It melts away, as the foul frequently does, woes overcharged with a 
flood of forrow. _ 

21. Man, when conſidered with al the abilities and diſtinguiſhing quali- 
fications, which he is poſſeſſed of, far exceeding thoſe which belong to any 
other part of the creation: Man, I fay, upon the account of this ſuperiority, 
may have reaſon poſſibly to think that ſome favour ſhould be granted him; 

and that he may be permitted to plead with Ged. That he may be allowed 
the privilege, which his natural endowments ſeem to require, of arguing with 
his Maker; and expoſtulating with Him concerning the difficulties and 
hardſhips, the troubles and calamities which he is ſo much ſubje& to; and 
from which the beft of men are not indulged any exemption. — I mention 
this with regard to mankind in general, as the peculiar excellencies appro- 
priated to us diſcover that we are in ſome reſpects formed in the image of 
God ; and that I might be ſuffered to take the ſame liberty of pleading with 

Him 
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Him in behalf of myſelf; as a man pleadeth for his neighbour, That I may 
my own caſe in His preſence, in ſuch a manner, as we the ſons and 
deſcendants of the firſt man, though greatly debaſed and fallen from our wy | 
nal perfection, argue in favour of one another. 

22. But if that indulgence is of too high a nature for me to defire, and 
too ſingular a condeſcenſion for Him to grant: I muſt be content, and en- 
deavour to make my burden as eaſy and light as J poſſibly can. Eſpecially 
if I ſeriouſly conſider that when a few years are come : when the number of 
years, both with regard to myſelf, as well as mankind in general, approaches 
and draws to a final period: — Then ſhall Igo the way whence IT ſhall not re- 
turn. Then ſhall I have finiſhed my laſt ſtage of life. The meaſure of n my 
days will be exactly filled up. The preciſe time allotted to me will have its 
completion ; beyond which I cannot go, and which it will be in vain for me 
to conceive the leaſt diſtant hopes of renewing. 
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HAT particular day and hour, I am ſatisfied, cannot be at any great 

diſtance from me. On the gontrary I muſt perſuade myſelf it is very 
near approaching. My breath is corrupt. I perceive the ſymptoms of diſſolu- 
tion are ſtrong upon me, I find ſuch a weakneſs, and fo ſenſible a decay in 
every part belonging to me; ſo ſtraitned and confined, as to have loſt in a 
manner the entire liberty of action; ſo full of anguiſh and the acuteſt pain, 
that no woman in travail can endure more violent agonies. In a word, I am 
as one in a ſtate of diſſolution. — Have I therefore any reaſon to think of 
adding to the number of my days? Can I ſuppoſe they ſhall be enlarged ? 
Can I extend my proſpect to any conſiderable view; or propoſe to myſelf 
the enjoyment of future time? So far from it, to ſpeak more conſiſtently 
and ſuitably with my preſent condition, I muſt fay, My days are extinct. 
They are conſumed, their period is come, — But let me be deprived of all 
my ſubſtance; let every thing in this world be taken from me, family 
| friends, fortunes, health, and even life itſelf ; I have ſtill one property re- 
maining ; ſuch as I ſhall poſſeſs with ſecurity, repoſe myſelf in without envy ; 
and ſuch as no one will ſtrive to take from me: and that is, My grave. 

2. Were the days of my life to be increaſed, and a longer continuance 
here indulged me, What advantage ſhould I reap from it ; what pleaſure 
could I propoſe to myſelf ? Are there not mockers with me? Do I enjoy that 
eaſe and * which other people lay claim to? Is my converſation with 
R 2 ſuch 
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ſuch as treat me with that reſpect and good manners, which my pedo 
ſtation once demanded, and which my preſent misfortunes in juſtice require ? 
Inſtead of that, I live. indeed among men of power and ftrength ; but to 
what uſe do theſe abilities ſerve? Are they not diſtinguiſhed by ſtrife and 
contention, to aggravate, rather than leſſen my troubles ? — And doth not 
mine eye continue in their provocation ? Have I any reſpite from their impor- 
tunities ? Do they not load me with one burden after another? Even at the 
time when I might hope for ſome conſolation, I find none, When my eyes 
ſhould compoſe themſelves to fleep, mine eye-lids to ſlumber, and the tem- 
ples of my head take their natural reſt ; they are not ſuffered to do it : for 
their reproachful inſults are ever in my light, In the cloſeſt and darkeſt re- 
tirements I have as it were a clear and full view of all ad cruel, ungenerous 
behaviour. 

3. In the midſt of theſe preſſing difficulties, to whom ſhall I apply my- 
ſelf? It is in Thy power alone to aſſiſt me. But what method ſhall be taken 
to give me that ſatisfaction which my neceſſitous condition requires? Was 


I permitted to make my choice, 1 ſhould defire the ſame means might be 


uſed with me, which in matters of conſequence we generally uſe with regard 


to ourſelves, Lay down now. Let ſome ſignificant token proceed from thee, 
that Thy favourable affections are not alienated from me; and let it be as 


| ſtrong and binding as the form and ſolemnity of an oath can make it, — 
Put me in a ſurety with-thee, Leave me not to myſelf, helpleſs and deſtitute 


of friends. Place me by Thy divine interpoſition in ſuch a ſtate ; that when 
I am vexed and diſquieted with importunate ſolicitations, I may have re- 
courſe to Thee as my ſecurity and Pledge. —Was I to feek for fo much fa- 
vour among my intimate acquaintance ; did I in the moſt moveing and paſ- 
fionate addreſſes make my ſuit to them, to enter into a faithful engagement 
of mutual defence; I ſhould fail greatly in my expectations. For who is he 
that will firike hands with me? Where ſhall I find one of ſo much fidelity; 
is there a man upon earth poſſeſſed of ſuch tenderneſs and generoſity of ſoul, 
to aſſociate and joyn hands with me in this friendly compact ; to bear his 
part with me in the multitude of my ſorrows ? 

4. But this unexpected behaviour; this degeneracy of mutual affection 
need not perhaps be a matter of ſo much wonder, when I conſider the men 


and their communication. They do indeed lay claim to a ſuperior degree of 
knowledge; and for that reaſon they imagine they are entitled to the utmoſt 


reverence and ſubmiſſion, But herein they are greatly deceived : For Thou 
15 
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haſt bid their heart from underflanding. So far from having ſtronger preten- 
ſions than others to that valuable quality; Thou haſt in effect taken it from 
ther. Thou haſt deprived them of that principle, which ſhould be their 
chief guide and conductor; and haſt permitted the fpirit of deluſion and in- 
fatuation to reign over them. — Therefore ſhalt Thou not exalt them. What 
reaſons ſoe ver may perſuade them to think they ſhall be raiſed to dignity 
and honour : ſure I am, they can never be able to reach the diſtant proſpects 
they ſeem to have in view. For inſtead of accompliſhing their ambitious de- 
fires of being placed above the common rank of men; the loſs of their un- 
derſtanding muſt neceffarily produce this conſequence ; that Thou wilt not 
promote them to any ſuperior excellency. | 

5. The arguments and manner of reaſoning which you make uſe of with 
regard to me and my diſtreſſed condition, you would needs perſuade me, 
are the arguments and - motives of friends. For this reaſon, whatever you 
advance ſhould proceed from the integrity of an uncorrupt mind ; from the 
tendereſt and moſt unprejudiced affection. There is a known maxim, fach 
as you cannot be ſtrangers to, that He ve ſpeaketh flattery to his friends: He 
who is ſo weak and inconſiderate as not to diſtinguiſh between true and 
falſe friendſhip ; or ſo wicked as to imagine that deceiving any one by artful 
ſuggeſtions ; impoſing upon him by the ſtrongeſt exprefſions of humanity, 
when no real kindneſs is intended: — Even the eyes of his children ſhall fail. 
His treacherous dealing ſhall by no means take effect; his expectations, 
though conceived with all the pleaſure imaginable, ſhall be fruſtrated ; his 
remote views, though never fo promiſing, ſhall not ſucceed. But the evil 
conſequencks ſhall turn upon himſelf and his family. Abundance of miſchief 
muſt enſue. Vexations and troubles of various kinds muſt ariſe, His poſte- 
rity are involved in the difficulties : — all ſuffer for the crimes of their 
anceſtors. 

6. But notwithſtanding my rnielticning the bad effects of falſe friendſhip, 
I do not make the application to myſelf. The caſe with me is very diffe- 
rent. For ſo far from being flattered by my friends; fo far from receiving 
officious civilities, more than are conſiſtent with truth and ſincerity; He 
hath made me a by-word of the people. I am become their ſcorn and derifion. 
I-am expoſed to their inſulting language. They provoke, they triumph over 
me. — And what is ſtill a more aggravating circumſtance. I am not only 
mocked and ridiculed by the giddy unthinking multitude : my ears are not 
only filled with hearing the lewd noiſe, and clamorous reproaches of the po- 


pulace ; 
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place; But 7 am the tabret of the convention, Thoſe men, who are — 
by their public character; whole province it is to fit in the gate; to receive 
complaints, to redreſs grievances, and execute impattial juſtice : thoſe very 
men are not aſhamed to treat me in the moſt vulgar ways of inſolence and 
contempt. 

7. Tribulation and anguiſh have taken ſuch hold of me; they attack me 
with fo much force and violence; that mine eye is even dim by reaſon of for- 
row. I am in the fame condition with a decrepit old man, worn out by a 
gradual decay : whoſe reaſon and underſtanding, as well as his fight, by a 
paſſage through ſeveral revolutions of time are ſo impaired and cuntracted; 
that the ſmall glimmering light ſtill remaining in him, is in effect no other 
than darkneſs. The moſt grateful and entertaining objects, which once gave 
him abundance of pleaſure, do not now afford the ſmalleſt degree of ſatiſ- 
faction. His rational faculties cannot exert themſelves as uſual: they have loſt 
their former vigour and briſkneſs. — But I am not only deprived of the 
right uſe of ſight and underſtanding ; (thoſe neceſſary helps to a diſtinct per- 
ception of ſuch things as have regard to the well-being of the outward and 
the inward man) but all my members are as a ſhadow. My whole frame and 
| contexture, which was made by God, and joined together by him in a won- 
derful and regular manner; is ſo much out of order and diſunited, that it can- 
not perform its proper offices. The thoughts of my heart, as well as the 
ſeveral parts of my body, are looſe and inconſiſtent; in an uncertain and 
fluctuating condition. There is no ſubſtance abiding in me. 

8. What opinion muſt the world have of ſuch an uncommon object as 
at preſent I really am. Let the ſcale of juſtice be poiſed: Let alt the moſt 
intricate ways of truth be ſearched and diligently traced : I am ſatisfied upright 
men will be aſtoniſhed at this, Thoſe who bear a ſtrict and awful regard to the 
Supreme Power; who are ſteady and conſtant in their duty to him, without 
deviating from the known rules of integrity: when they ſeriouſly and 
religiouſly meditate on the ſeeming irregular ſteps which are taken in the 
_ diſtribution of pleaſure and pain, which affect mankind in general, without 
regard to private virtues or perſonal vices; muſt ſure be filled with the high- 
eſt degree of ſurprize and-wonder. — He who enjoys himſelf in the great- 
eſt eaſe and tranquillity ; fearleſs of danger ; without the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
any misfortune happening to him: being at laſt awaked from his lethargy 
by ſome ſudden, dreadful calamity; calls forth all his aid: ſummons the 

whole * both of reaſon and force, to * the injyry which threatens 
him, 
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him. — So does the innocent Air up himſelf againſt the hypocrite. The truly 
religious good man rejoycing in his integrity, as his ſafety and guardian in all 
points of difficulty ; weighing the virtues of other men by his own balance, 
is not apprehenſive of any evil conſequences that can poſſibly ariſe from an 
open, fincere freedom, and a generous converſation: Till by experience he 
diſcovers treachery and wickedneſs. He then ſhakes off the ſlumber, and 
keeps a vigilant eye over thoſe as his worſt enemies, who were fo forward 
and eager to make the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of friendſhip: in whom he now 
finds the ſeeds of corruption have taken deep root. 

g. Whoever conſiders ſeriouſly the changes of life which happen to us, will 
be convinced that misfortunes and forrows are not confined to one ſet of 
men only ; but are ſo intermixed, as to fall promiſcuouſly on mankind in ge- 
neral, without regard to our moral characters. This may poflibly be an oc- 
caſion of difficulty to ſome well meaning people, even in their beſt thoughts, 
who have not thoroughly digeſted the nature and government of this world. 
But the rigbteous man, One whoſe life is a conſtant example of religious ſub- 
miſſion to his Maker, and pays a due regard to all focial virtues ; Such as truth 
and juſtice, charity and benevolence, tenderneſs and affection: — A man of 
this diſtinction ſball hold on his way. Without wavering, or the leaſt diſtruſt 
of the goodneſs of God, he purſues the right courſe, he treads the ſureſt and 
ſafeſt paths. — There is no danger of his not compaſſing the end which he 
hath in view. The hardſhips that he meets with need not diſcourage him. 
The laborious toil and fatigue which he undergoes ſhall not ſhake the ſteadi- 
neſs of his reſolutions. He that hath clean hands ſhall be ftronger and ſtronger. 
So far from loſeing courage, and ſinking under the load of oppreſſion ; that 
his uprightneſs and integrity will be his guardians to ſupport and com- 
fort him. Even the powers whom he encounters ſhall be a means of increaſ- 
ing his ſtrength, and of his making a more vigorous defence, 

10. All the arguments which you have uſed are far from being concluſive : 
They will never be able to convince me that your righteouſneſs is perfect, 
and ſuch as cannot be ſpoken againſt : that you are the only men who act 
with regard both to civil and religious duties. But as for you all, do Jou re- 
turn, and come now. I make my addreſs to you in the tendereſt and moſt 
friendly manner, that every one of you would reaſon juſtly; would recolle& 
yourſelves, and call to mind what hath already paſſed between us : That you 
would examine the fincerity of your hearts, digeſt your thoughts into better 
n argue with me on ſurer foundations, — Great 1800 are you preten- 

ſions 
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ſions to wiſdom: ſtrong and bold your attempts to vindicate to — * 
qualities which center in virtuous, good men. Why then do you give me 
cauſe to complain that Icanmnt find. a iſe man among . you? I pleaſed myſelf 


with the thoughts of receiving from you abundance of conſolation: I im- 
agined that by your friendly interpoſition my calamities would be caſed, my 


troubles ſoftened, and my grievous yoke, if not taken away, leſſened in every 
degree. But this is not the caſe. Your reproaſs are ſevere and uncharitable: 
your reaſoning weak and fallacious: your inftrucians ſelfiſh and partial. In 
ſhort, true wiſdom, though you lay claim to it, is removed far from you. 
11. Miſtake me not as if I entertained any thoughts af long life; as if the 
proſpect of many years to come gave me the leaſt ſatisfaction. Alas I have no 
hopes of that, neither have I any reaſon to expect it. My days are paſſed. I 
reckon that the meaſure of my time is in effect compleated, and drawn to it's 
utmoſt period. I cannot poſſibly have any future diſtant views. And as to my 
purpoſes; though never ſa well formed and digeſted ; though they were fkil- 
fully and regularly diſpoſed, like a long link or chain; well united and con- 
nected from one end to the other ſo as not eaſily to be divided: — Yet they 
are broken off. 1 have not been able to keep them within due bounds, fixed 
and permanent. But like the joints and ligaments of my body, they are ſtrange- 


ly diſtorted and fractured. Every part belonging to me, my whole ſubſtance 


is in a ſtate of convulſion. I am as it were depriyed of thoſe excellent faculties, 
the thoughts of my heart. The rational endowments which I was poſſeſſed of, 
[an inheritance which I eſteemed of the higheſt uſe and value, and which I 
took a great deal of care and pains to e up to myſelf l] are all diflipated 
and come to nothing. 

12. Times, and changes of times, are pleaſing and agreeable to moſt people 
in every tation and circumſtance of life. The careful and induſtrious cdl 
er, who for a conſtant ſupply endures abundance of fatigue and hardſhip, 
Joyces to ſee the Sun decline, his ſhadow lengthen, and the cloſe of _— 
draw near. For then he is ſure his hours of eaſe and refreſhment. are at hand. 
But it is not ſo with me, My night is changed inta day. I am not in the leaſt 
ſenſible of any difference with regard to times and ſeaſons, I ſpend the long 
tedious day in anguiſh and ſorrow: and when night comes, which ſhquld ſi- 
lence my complaints, diſſipate my cares, and compoſe every anxious thought 
by profound, ſweet ſlumbers; I find that the night and the day are both alike, 
The tempeſt within me ceaſes not; my floods of paſſion do not ſubſide; even 
till the Sun appears again, I continue in the ſame perplexed, unſettled, tur- 

bulent 
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bulent condition. — And as to the light: when it ſhines in full glory and 


| ſplendor; when its beneficent and enlivening rays ſpread themſelves round 


about us; and other men receive inexpreſſible comfort and pleaſure from 
their generous, diffuſive influence; They do not affect me in the ſame man- 
ner. They are ſo diſtaſtful and unſatisfying ; ſo far from giving life to that 
deadneſs which ſeizes me in every part; ſo far from opening any new, la- 
tent ſpring of joy; that it approaches near to darkneſs. My confuſion is fo 
great; my diſorders return upon me with ſo much force and violence ; that 
I am not able to ſeparate either day from night, or light from darkneſs. 
13. I have no place of refuge to flee unto; no dwelling that I can call 
my own property, where I may unburden myſelf of my load of afflictions. 
Whither ſhall I go? Where ſhall I meet with one? Where ſhall I find it? 
If Twait for the grave, it is mine houſe, If my ardent defires and inclinati- 
ons are fixed on my diſſolution : If my proſpect turns towards my ſepulchre ; 
That I look upon as my Habitation, There I ſhall reſt in fafety, without 
any fear of being diſpoſſeſſed. — Like the Nobles and Princes, whoſe corpſes 
are interred with ſolemn magnificence ; decorated with expenſive, ſplendid 
ornaments ; repoſed in large and ſpatious Tombs: Monuments of that gran- 
deur which accompanied them during their time of life! My couch ſhall be 
ſupported with pomp in the darkneſs. When once removed from the leaſt ap- 
pearance of light, and confined within the womb of the earth, where the 
ſtrongeſt and brighteſt rays of the Sun cannot penetrate : I ſhall lie down with 
as much eaſe, and as great ſecurity, as does the moſt powerful Monarch under 
the Heavens. My Grave ſhall be my Bed of State: My ſilent, undiſturbed 
Manſion, my beſt and moſt valuable Trophy of Honour. | 
14. If we are the offspring of parents remarkably diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth and family. If deſcended either from thoſe of Royal blood, or ſuch as 
by their eminent ſtation commanded great degrees of power rnd authority, 
veneration and reſpect : this perhaps may be a reaſon why we ſhould expect 
a higher, regard to be paid to us, than to others ; whoſe pedigree in compa- 
riſon is but low and vulgar, without any peculiar excellency either in perſon 
or fortunes. But ſo far from boaſting, or laying claim to ſuperiority on that 
account; Thave ſaid to corruption, Thou art my father, I conſider the whole 
race of mankind in a decaying, periſhable ſtate ; accompanied with ſo many 
weakneſſes and infirmities, that ſhould I be inquiſitive to find out my origin; 
the reſult of my enquiry will be nothing more than an appeal to a corruptible 
Father, the Author of all my imperfections. — Should I till be deſirous of 
VCI. II. 8 merit 
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merit and eſteem, an my thoughts, and ſuffering them PEE" 
thoſe who are allied to me by the cloſeſt ties of affinity? Should my medi- 
tation turn upon her who carried me in the womb ; by whoſe labour and 
travail I was permitted to ſee the light of the Sun; and whole affectionate 
care and tenderneſs nurtured me during my helpleſs infancy ? Ox ſhould I be 
nnelined to think the better of myſelf becauſe I can number ſeveral brothers 
and ſiſters who ſprung; from the ſame ſtock, and ſucked the fame breaſts? I 
muſt immediately check and put a ſtop to my flattering proſpect. T muſt 
call ts the worm, Thou art my mother and ier. The end of all my views, 
though never fo pleaſing, muſt terminate in this reflexion;— The time will 
not be long before I embrace ſome deſpicable, crawling inſet; and receive it 
into my boſom, in the ſame manner as I would do. my neareſt and * in- 
timate Relation. 
15. If after being deprived of my family, phandered of my ſubſtance, 
abandoned and deſtitute of friends, and cut off by the ſtroke of Death; my 
corpſe is to be a prey to vile worms and infects. If ſuch are to be the com- 
panions with whom I muſt aſſociate in the cloſeſt affinity and alliance: Where 
then, where is my hope ? Why did I expreſs myſelf as if I waited for the 
Grave? As if that would be the habitation of my repoſe and fafety ; and L 
ſhould there enjoy myſelf in pomp and magnificence, equal to thoſe who are 
interred with great ſtate and folemnity, — At for my hope, Who ſhall ſee it? 
Vain and fruitleſs are my expectations. It will be to no purpoſe for me to 
think of enlarging and extending my proſpect to that place, which is the re- 
ceptacle of the dead ; where the body is encloſed, void of life and motion ; 
without the leaſt degree of ſenſe and reflection. I.muſt be very inconſide- 
rate, and guilty of extreme folly, to raiſe my imagination to ſuch a height. 
Was I to conſult the ſeveral annals of former times; examine the. ſecrets of 
all the ages that have paſſed ; and of the wiſeſt men who have lived ſince 
the foundation of the world : Which of them, I may aſk, though never ſo 
contemplative and obſerving, was able to ſee, or make any diſcovery of this 
kind ? 

16. Let my hopes and expectations be never ſo ſtrong, there is no poſti- 
bility of ſeeing them accompliſhed. As it happeneth to me, ſo muſt the event 
be to them. They ſhall go down to the bars of the pit. The hidden receſſes of 
the Grave will caſt a diſmal ſhade on every proſpect which this world af- 
fords. The gates that will be opened to receive us, will be ſuch, as when 
once we are entered, it will not be in our power to break through them. 

h All 
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All our carthly thoughts ſhall ceaſe ; all temporal enjoyments ſhall be irre- 
ooverable. H ben we ſhall deſcend together to the dull: Our bodies in the 
dark manſions will quickly be changed. That beauteous form and comeli- 
neſs, which we eſteemed as ſingular ornaments : that order and ſymmetry 
of parts, which filled us with ſo much admiration of the powerful hand of 
our Maker: thoſe lively features and complexion which once gave us a- 
bundant pleaſure, and which we were at all times ſolicitous to preſerve free 
from violence and injury: thoſe ſeveral outward appearances will decay, be 
corrupted, and turn to duſt: And the moſt advantagious views which we 
promiſed ourſelves in the courſe of many ſurviving years, ſhall undergo the 
ſame fate. They ſhall both periſh together, and come to a final end. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
HEN anſwered Bildad the Shuhite, and faid : 

2. It hath been no little pain and uneaſineſs to me, to give ſo cloſe 
an attention to what Job hath alledged in his own defence. T have heard 
him indeed, but not with patience. Every ſentence that dropped from him, 
was ſo far from carrying along with it conviction; that it rather offended 
me, and provoked my indignation. How long wi ye put an end t0 words? 
I addreſs myſelf to you my friends! You have been witneſſes as well as my- 
ſelf to the reaſonings which Job hath urged : to the reflections which he 
hath caſt againſt us. When therefore, I beſeech you, will you think of an- 
ſwering him ? Can you forbear any longer to make ſome reply to his ſevere 
invectives? Is it not time to uſe ſome words, to appeal to ſome arguments, 
in our own juſtification ? — Mark, and afterwards I will ſpeak. My re- 
queſt is, that you would give ear, and attend to what I have to fay ; I ſhall 
lay down nothing but what is conſiſtent with truth: Nothing, I hope, that 
will be unworthy of your favour and approbation. When I have delivered 
my ſentiments without reſerve; and declared my mind on the ſubject we 
are handling with the utmoſt freedom; I ſhall then expect to have the plea- 
ſure of hearing that you are of the fame opinion; that you do not differ 
from me in your methods of reaſoning ; and that you are influenced by the 
_ fame principles with thoſe which are my guides and conduQtors. After this 
we ſhall endeavour to make ſome return ſuitable to the occaſion and exi- 
gency of the preſent diſpute. 

3. Reflections of the moſt malignant kind have been made againſt us. We 
have heard fuch del as bears hard even on human nature itſelf, }/bere- 
8 2 fore 
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fore A cpunted as beaſts? For what reaſon is it that we are degraded fo 
far from our original perfections, as if we were entirely void of underſtand- 
ing; as if all our reaſoning faculties were gone from us, and we had no lon- 
ger any title to thoſe powers and endowments which are the peculiar orna- 
ment and privilege of Man; and which we are favoured with on purpoſe to 
diſtinguiſh us from the irrational, brute part of the Creation. — Me are re- 
puted vile in your fight, You ſee and hear, my friends, in what manner we 
are treated. Vour eyes and ears are both witneſſes to the ſeverity of thoſe re- 
proaches which are levelled againſt us. We are repreſented as a ſet of igno- 
minious and deſpicable Men; loaded with the baſeſt calumnies ; marked 
out, and inſulted as objects of the leaſt eſteem : as if no parallel could be 
found in any place of the earth, were we to ſearch from one end to the o- 
ther ; and our utmoſt labour employed to produce the worſt and moſt aban- 
doned of the whole race of mankind. 
4. It is ſurprizing to obſerve the rage and fury 1 paſſion ; to what an 
unreaſonable height it will riſe, when once indulged. How doth it affect 
the whole man! What confuſion and diſorder is it not the occaſion of? 
Every ſerious thought muſt be ſtifled ; every rational motive filenced ; all 
the operations of the Soul thrown into the utmoſt diſtraction; when you 
ſubmit to this violent, inſulting enemy. Tearing his ſoul in anger A com- 
mon, well-known expreſſion, would we deſcribe a man, who without re- 
gard to decency launches out into the exceſs of paſſion. An expreſſion ! Part 
of which Job had indiſcreetly applied even to God Himſelf ; conſcious, as it 
were, of great impiety, had he delivered it in full terms. But with regard to 
his own circumſtances, the proverb at large is juſt and obvious, — This is 
not the only form of ſpeech which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the caſe of 
Job. There are others of equal power and ſtrength. Some men, we may ob- 
ſerve, are ſuch lovers of themſelves, and fo extremely partial to their own 
intereſts; as if they only were the chief favorites of Providence, and entitled 
to all the privileges of Heaven ; excluding and baniſhing, as much as they 
are able, the whole race of mankind from any ſuch hopes and pleaſing ex- 
pectations. Nay, what is ſtill worſe, their pride and arrogance act upon 
them with ſuch an irreſiſtable force; that they are not in the leaſt ſolicitous 
about the ſafety and welfare of other people. Their memory is ſo frail, that 
either they do not, or they will not, remember that common ſaying ; Shall 
the earth be forſaken for thee ? Art thou ſo vain and preſumptuous as to ima- 
gine, that on ſuppoſition thou wert called away to the regions of death ; the 


world 
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world itſelf would die with thee; that the compaſs of the earth and all that 
is therein would be evacuated ; fo as to leave neither man, nor beaſt, nor any 
other animal to ſurvive, of what kind ſoever, — So boundleſs are the limits 
of human vanity, that ſome, we find, are ſo fooliſh as to think; when once 
a final period cuts off all their worldly views ; not only all the creatures of 
every ſpecies, and every degree, are unworthy of life; but are in hopes like- 
. wiſe that a ſeparation of all the parts of the earth will be the conſequence. 

This verifies that uſual piece of latyr, applicable*to thoſe who imagine the 
world was made for them alone: viz. Shall the rock be removed out of his 
place? Shall the ſtrong and ſeemingly impenetrable foundations of rocks 
and mountains be disjoynted ? Shall the moſt dreadful earthquakes, the moſt 
terrible convulſions, be ſubſervient to thy diſpleaſure ? Shall it be in thy 
power to ſummon the Deity, in conformity to thy indignation, to execute 
His vengeance to ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy the whole terreſtrial globe, 

and ſuffer it to fall into an entire, abſolute diſſolution ? . 

5. Men of the moſt profligate life and morals are not, it may be, ſenſible 
of their own impiety. They conſider not the miſchief which ariſes to the 
world by the pernicious influence which their corrupt example muſt neceſ- 
. arily have upon people of all orders and degrees. They may perhaps ima- 
gine that they are wiſe enough to be guides and conductors to others, when 
they themſelves tread in blind, dark paths. — Za even the light of the wick- 
ed ſhall be put cut. However conſpicuous they ſeem to be: however diſtin- 
guiſhed and admired by thoſe of the ſame principles and diſpoſition with 
themſelves : yet they muſt not expect to appear always in this view. The 
thick, dreadful cloud, which is conſtantly hanging over their heads, will at 
laſt fall heavy upon them ; and caſt ſuch a ſhade as will extinguiſh all their 
imaginary brightneſs.—He may indeed place a high eſteem on, and triumph 
in his ſuppoſed excellencies : but in the event he ſhall be convinced, that not 
a ſpark of his fire ſhall ſhine. The ſplendid figure which he once vainly aſ- 
ſumed ſhall vaniſh away. If you enquire after the pomp and magnificence 
that attended him, it ſhall not be found. His ſubſtance ſhall be broke in pie- 
ces and diſperſed, Not the leaſt remains of grandeur ſhall be ſeen, You may 
compare the man and every thing belonging to him, to the threads or webbs 
of Spiders; which are frail and of ſhort continuance ; liable to be carried a- 
way by every breath of air, For you no ſooner behold the weak, thin Fabric 
raiſed, but it diſſolves into the minuteſt parts, and 1s reduced to nothing. 

6. Though he take never ſo much pains to guard and ſecure himſelf from 
any evil accident; from any misfortune that may involve him in ſuch obſcu- 
rity 
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rity as will eclipſe-his former conſpicuous ſituation : Yet the Its halle 
dark in his tabernacle, Let him raiſe his building with all the art and contri- 
vance that he is maſter of; ſtrengthen and encloſe it ſo as to be ſafe from 
outward impreſſions ; that the moſt violent ſtorms and tempeſts ſhall have 
no to hurt or injure it, Such endeavours, he will find, ſhall be of no 
conſequence: for the tabernacle itſelf thall ſoon become a place of darkneſs 
and deſolation.— He may trim his lamp with ſingular care and induſtry ; 
add freſh ſupplies of oyle as occaſion requires. He may fix it in the beſt and 
moſt advantagious manner, ſo as to illuminate the cloſeſt and moſt retired 
corner of his dwelling. Vet his candle over bim ſhall be put out. His abun- 
dant caution ſhall not have the ſucceſs which he hoped for. In the midft of 
his moſt ſanguine expectations, when he imagines all is ſafe about him and 
free from danger; the beauteous ſhining proſpe ſhall be contracted; his 


plenty and fulneſs ſhall deceive him; his ruin ſhall be as ſudden and preci- 


pitate, as that of a lamp glowing in its utmoſt brightneſs, which by falling 
into the oyle is in a moment 

7. Should he at any time engage with thoſe who firive to excell ethers in 
ſwiftneſs; whoſe great ambition in the race is to gain the victory. Should he 
in order to this prepare himſelf by certain rules and methods of diſcipline ; 
and bring his body into ſuch ſubjection, as to be able to undergo the moſt 
violent fatigue ; without omitting the leaſt neceſſary circumſtance that is re- 
quiſite on ſuch an occaſion : Yet the Reps of his flirength ſhall be firaitned. His 
briſk and powerful efforts will ſignify nothing. The labour he endures to 
make himſelf robuſt and vigorous, will be of no moment. His bold advan- 
ces ſhall be defeated. All his endeavours to keep himſelf ſteddy and upright, 
to preſerve ſuch a poſture as to be in no danger of fumbling, or falling in the 
midſt of his courſe, ſhall be vain and fruitleſs. For before he can reach the 
goal, every part of his body will fail him; every active quality belonging to 
him ſhall be contracted, and reduced to the loweſt degree of impotence. — 
He may indeed be very prudent in his own opinion. He may imagine that 
nothing can intervene to hinder him from gaining the prize. He may truſt. 
ſo much to his own ability and ſelf-ſufficiency, as to deſpiſe the inſtructions 
of thoſe who are really wiſer and more experienced than himſelf, But not- 
withſtanding all the vanity of his lofty, aſpiring thoughts; all the projects 
of his ambitious views; formed as he fuppoſes with the utmoſt care and de- 


| liberation, ſo as to be hardly capable of a diſappointment : yet his own: counſel 


ſoall caſt un down. His artful and crafty defigns ſhall not meet with ſucceſs. 
He 
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He ſhall be guilty of forme miſtake or other, ſo as to diſconeert the moſt 
probable meaſures which he is purſuing. For when he hath raiſed 
his hopes of victory to the moſt exalted pitch ; Some unexpected accident 
will entirely cut off his flattering proſpect ; and give his „ the ad- 
vantage which he could poſſibly have defired. 

8. With regard to common accidents which frequently happen, and to 
which all mankind are equally ſubject; we are ready to judge as favourably 
as poſſible: we expreſs the tendereſt affection and concern for thoſe unhappy 
perſons who labour under difficulties ; are oppreſſed with troubles and cala- 
mities, which it was not in their power to prevent; and which are not to be 
imputed to any fault or negligence, any wrong or imprudent conduct, which 
they have been guilty of. But our opinion alters, our candour and good nature 
take a different turn, when any one is caſt into a net by his own feet. When 
through his own inadvertency, his careleſſneſs and ſupine indolence, he re- 
duces himſelf to great extremities ; voluntarily engages in ſuch intricate and 
perplexed circumſtances, as muſt of neceſſity hinder him from ever recover- 
ing his former liberty and freedom. — We need not be ſurpriſed at theſe 
events. They are the juſt puniſhment of one whoſe actions are ſo re- 
markably evil, as to diſclaim all favour both human and divine. He walketh 
upon a ſnare. The ſteps which he purſues are ſo far from being even and 
regular; the paths which he chooſes to tread, ſo rugged and intricate ;, fo falſe 
and enſnaring ; that he makes it the entire buſineſs of his life to divert others 
from the right and true way. Like the great deceiver going to and fro in the 
earth, walking up and down in it; ſearching into the dgrkeft and moſt 
retired places, to prey upon, and deſtroy the innocence of weak, frail man. 

9. In the midſt of theſe intrigues, theſe ſubtil and crafty devices; let him be 
poſſeſſed with never ſo much ſelf-ſecurity : let him be audacious enough to 
imagine that nothing can ſhake his ſteadineſs, and ſtrength of reſolution ; 
that no accident whatever ſhall be able to divert him from purſuing the falſe 
ſteps which he is eagerly engaged in. He will at laſt be convinced of his 
error; for the gin ſhall take him by the heel. The pleaſing proſpect which he 
had in view will ſurely deceive him. He will underſtand by fatal experience 
that his confidence muſt fail, and he cannot keep his foot from being taken. 
Like thoſe birds or beaſts, which are hard to be caught ; but by the help of 
a lure, by the imitation of ſome particular ſounds, are brought to the place 
of their deſtruction. — When once he is enſnared, he applys all his art and 
Kill to Glingage himſelf: He raifes the whole ſtrength of his body, as well as 


every 
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every faculty of the mind, to regain the liberty which he hath loſt. Bit to 


no purpoſe. For the confinement be is under ſhall prevail againſt him. The 


difficulties he encounters are of a perplexed nature, and hard to be removed. 
He is ſo entangled, ſo miſerably involved; that you may as well ſtrive to un- 
fold, and unravel thoſe locks and curls of hair, which by the greateſt art and 
contrivance of man are intermixed ; are bound and faſtened fo cloſe together, 
that it is not in the power of the artiſt himſelf to ſeparate them. 

10. His courage may be ſuch as to go on without fear, or the leaſt appre- 
henſion of danger. The path which he treads my appear to him ſmooth and 
even; So pleaſing and agreeable ; that no proſpe of difappoinment gives 
him any uneaſineſs. But notwithſtanding this imaginary ſteddineſs, the ſnare 
is laid for him in the ground. When he walks, in his own opinion with the 
greateſt ſecurity ; then it is that the utmoſt hazard accompanies him. That 
very place which ſeemed ſo plain, ſo eaſy, fo ſafe, deceives him, There is a 
ſecret ſnare ſo artfully contrived, and induſtriouſly concealed, as not to be 
readily diſcovered ; which of a ſudden, like a fowlers net, ſprings upon, and 
involves him in inſuperable difficulties, — The more he ſtrives to diſengage 
himſelf when he is caught ; the greater pains he takes to evade the toyles 
which he is ſurprized into; the more is he diſturbed and perplexed. For 
inſtead of diſcharging himſelf from the troubles that attend him ; he rather. 
finds that his buſineſs is to contend with ſnare upon ſnare. He meets with 
a quick ſucceſſion of calamities. One immediately follows another, of a high- 
er kind, and more aggravating circumſtances. Theſe accumulated misfortunes 
are ſtrong and powerful, and make a very deep impreſſion. The evils that 
ſurround him on every fide, are violent and painful; the moſt odious and 
deteſtable to human nature that you can poſlibly conceive. 

11. Imagine a perſon labouring under the ſevereſt calamities; ſuch as are 
attended not only with bodily pains and diſorders; but thoſe too which are 
of a worſe and much more heinous kind. Thoſe I mean which diſturb and 
ſtupify the mind. How deplorable an object is this man! what a ſpectacle 
of miſery dq our eyes behold! this circumſtance of infatuation, grievous as 
it is, muſt be a fad addition to all thoſe ſnares and difficulties which have 
been already ſet forth. Terrors ſhall make him afraid on every fide. Terrors 
of the worſt and moſt flagrant nature! terrors that a& with ſo much violence, 
as to deprive him of his rational faculties; make his whole life a ſcene of dread 
and horrour; and conſequently ſuch as it ſhall ſcarce be in the power of time 
or age to remove, — It is not any diſtinct part which ſhall be affected in this 


manner, 
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manner, and to this degree: not any one member that ſhall be ſo great a ſuf- 
ferer: no, it is the entire man I am now deſcribing, Thoſe terrors ſhall drive 
him to his feet. There ſhall be no ſoundneſs in him, From the crown of the 
head to the ſole of his foot he ſhall make an odious, deſpicable appearance. 
Poverty and diſtreſs from without, anguiſh and a deſpondent ſtupor from 
within, ſhall be his cloſe inſeparable companions, 

12. Did you ever caſt your eye on a miſerable object, reduced by poverty 
and ſickneſs ; tortured with pains and agonies ; waſted by nauſeous and loath- 
ſom diſeaſes: in ſuch a ruinous condition, as if all the fleſh of his body was 
raked from him, and all his bones ſtood ſtaring and looking upon you. In the 
fame manner ſhall his ftrength be bunger-bitten, He who. gloried in might 
and power ; triumphed in plenty and fulneſs; whoſe taſte was delicate and. 
luxurious, profuſe and extravagant; that not only his face, but his whole 
body was covered and incloſed ; and even his ſoul fatiated with fatneſs. So 
ſtrange an alteration ſhall accompany this wanton, ſelf- indulgeing man; that 
he ſhall be ſpoiled of all his might and vigour. His groſſneſs ſhall diminiſh 
and fall away ; his lofty head ſhall be brought low ; his ſwelling eyes fink 
into their hollow ſockets; his robuſt arms hang down, ſo as to have no 
ſtrength to raiſe them up ; his knees ſtrike one againſt another; his legs 
ſhake and totter in ſuch a manner, that every ſtep he takes, he ſtumbles and 
falls. — And deftrufion ſhall be at his fide. You may compare him to an 
old decayed building; which for the courſe of many years hath ſtood firm 
and ſtrong, in oppoſition to the violence and rage of ſtorms and tempeſts; 
till at laſt yielding to time, (that ſure, though ſlow conſumer!) and not being 
able to make any longer reſiſtance, grows weak and feeble; and gradually 
falls into a rude heap of looſe, disjoynted materials. This deffruF:0n ſhall take 
ſuch hold of, and ſtick ſo cloſe to him; that from thence ſhall ariſe the great- 
eſt afflictions imaginable, His agonies ſhall be as tormenting and vexatious, 
as acute and painful, as if by ſome accident or other, ſome exceeding heavy 
weight falling upon him; he was cruſhed to ſuch a degree, that all his bones 
are diſplaced, and his ribs on both ſides miſerably bruiſed and fractured. 
1z. The profeſſed enemy to mankind, whoever he be, who makes it both 
his buſineſs and pleaſure to bring to ruin the whole progeny of man; to in- 
volve them in the fame difficulties which he encounters; in the ſame puniſh- 


ment which he ſuffers: this enemy, The firſt born f death, ſhall devour 
the Arengtb of bis Ein. This prince and angel of death, th's evil profligate 


adverſary, is ever ſolicitous to deceive and enſnare others; to inſult over and 
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prey upon them to the higheſt degree of tyranny and oppreffon. His bold 
and wicked attempts are perſued, notwithſtanding all their Zart and fences. 


When once he is engaged, he regards no oppoſition, either from the extent 


of their power, the largeneſs of their fortunes, their numerous iſſue and 
dependants. — Let all theſe aids and coadjutors be ſummoned to appear; 

let them be armed with the ſtrongeſt weapons to withſtand and reſiſt the 
impetuous efforts of the enemy: Theſe combined forces will be of no ſer- 
vice; they ſhall not be able to protect and defend him. For his ſtratagems 
are ſo well and ſo artfully contrived, that this fff born of death, this ravager and 
plunderer, will find ſome means or other to ſeize him, and ſubject him to 
his dominion, 'He can then expect no relief; he muſt be content to undergo 
the ſevereſt diſcipline that the wickedneſs of imagination can poſfibly invent; 


14. How ſecure ſoever his ſituation may appear to him: though 80 is 
really as ſupine and negligent of any approaching misfortune, as a man can be 
in the enjoyment of the greateſt affluence, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
a change: His confidence ſhall be rooted out of his tabernacle. The very 
foundation on which he builds all his expectations /hall be removed; his dwell- 


ing place, though guarded with all the ſtrong-holds which can poſſibly be 


raiſed for ſafety, ſhall not be able to defend him. He ſhall be reduced to ſuch 
circumſtances of diſtreſs, as to make kim deſpair of all manner of relief and 
ſaccour, — He may triumph for a while in his /e/f-/ufficiency. But fo far 
ſhall this be from protecting him; that the calamities which threaten him 
ſhall happen at a time when he leaſt expects them. They ſhall aſſault him to 
ſuch a degree of violence and ſurprize; as to take ſrom him his armour, and 


diſpoſſeſs him of all his imaginary ſtrength and power. Ir ſhall bring him to 


* the king of terrors. Not only the magnificent pomp in which he placed the 
_ utmoſt of his glory; but his whole ſabſtance, and even his life ſhall become 


a ſacrifice, to the inſults of that power, to whoſe tyranny he ſhall be forced to 


ſubmit. All the reſiſtance he can make will be of no conſequence. The moſt 


ſtrenuous efforts he can put in practice to oppoſe that dreadful enemy, will ſig- 
nify nothing. They only diſcover how weak and impotent are all human 
inventions, when we contend with death; which like an invincible monarch 
ſubjects the whole race of mankind to his arbitrary dominion. 

15. Self-ſecurity is one of the worſt principles that any one can entertain. 
The influence which it is apt to have on our minds and affections is exceed- 
ing powerful. Its dominion over us riſes to the higheſt degree of tyranny. 


We 
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We are ſlaves and bond-men to ſpecious, flattering ſaggeſtions, This prig- 
ciple ſhall be an inſeparable eompanion to the perſon we are deſcribing. Ir 
| ſhall dwell in bis tabernacle, without him. Let him ſuffer never ſo many 
hardſhips : Let him be ſpoiled of every thing which he eſteemed valuable in 
this world ; and be.compelled by diſtreſs to abandon the very place of his re- 
fuge: Yet ſo unaccountably ſhall he be infatuated, that he will ſtill be eager 
and deſirous of living there, when at the Game time he is well aſſured, it is 
impoſlible his deſire ſhould-ever be accompliſhed. — 80 far from enjoying 
 bimlſelf in caſe and ſecurity, free from moleſtation and violence; that the ob- 
ſervation which is frequently made in ſuch caſes, with reſpect to the wort 
of calamities, may properly be applied to him; viz. Brimſtone ſhall be ſcatter- 
ed upon his habitation, That building, which he imagined was firm and ſtrong, 
not to be ſhaken by common accidents; that very building ſhall come to 
ruin, and be entirely deſolate, Such materials as are moſt combuſtible. ſhall 
be thrown into it: Theſe when once ſet on fire, will quickly ſpread them- 
ſelves through every part, level the higheſt towers with the ground, and con- 
ſume them to aſhes. From this dreadful ruin ſhall iſſue forth noxious va- 
pours, and a ſulphurious ſtench, which will be hurtful and deten to thoſe 
who come near it. 
156. He may pleaſe himſelf with the thoughts of being fixed and ſettled on 
ſuch a foundation as cannot eaſily be diſplaced. He may compare himſelf to 
a thick, ſtrong tree ; which ſeems to ſtand firm and ſecure in oppoſition to 
the moſt violent ſtorms and tempeſts; to the injury even of time itſelf, But 
notwithſtanding this, His roots ſhall be dried up beneath: He ſhall not con- 
tinue long in his imaginary ſafety : Some ſecret injury, which he had no ap- 
prehenſion of, ſhall affect him. This ſhall defeat all thoſe hopes on which 
he built any future proſpect. The tree may appear to the eye beautiful and 
amiable, healthy and verdant ; but when you examine he roots, you will find 
that by ſome corruption or other they are ſo much withered and decayed, that 
they muſt ſoon periſh; and conſequently their outward ſtate and ſplendor be 
irrecoverably ſpoiled. — The branches may poſſibly raiſe their lofty heads to 
a very great height, and extend themſelves far and wide, to ſuch a diſtance, 
as not only to be a ſhelter for the birds of the air, but a refuge for the beaſts 
of the earth: But when once the foundation gives way, all their magnificence 
falls to the ground. So above ſball bis branches be cut f; his touring proſpect 
ſhall be obſtructed ; bis ambitious views checked; and like the huſbandman, 
whoſe utmoſt hopes are placed in the produce of his field; expecting, as the 
4 T4 reward 
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reward of bis labour and toil, to reap the fruits of a plentiful harvef; mage 
by ſome unforeſeen calamity is ſurpriſingly deceived : So ſhall this man meet 
with the ſame n 42th jeg: af 
ing in ptoſperity ſhall entirely vaniſh. 

17. There h indeed u irong and eager deſte, a 60 an 
neral; of having a good name. It muſt be no little ſatisfaction to think, that 
after we have finiſhed our courſe here, we ſhall be celebrated by thoſe who 
ſucceed us. But his remembrance ſhall periſh from the earth. So far from pre- 
ſerving his memory, and- tranſmitting it with reſpe& and honour to future 
ages; when once he hath left this world, he ſhall be treated with ſo much 
neglect and contempt, that no enquiry ſhall be made of him: He ſhall be 
buried in'oblivion and a perpetual filence, — If we have diſcharged the du- 
ties of life in a proper and becoming manner, every way ſuitable to the ſta- 
tion which Providence hath allotted to us: This reflection cannot fail of 
giving us abundant pleaſure, which will accompany us even to our laſt mo- 
ments. One great part of our ſatisfaction will be, to think that our bene- 
ficence, our generous and virtuous actions will be ſpoken of with fingular 
_ eſteem in the moſt public places. But be ſhall have no name in the ſtreet. He 
muſt not hope for any favour of this kind: His example is not worthy either 
to be imitated or recorded, In the great aſſemblies, where men of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed characters receive the praiſes due to their merit, he ſhall not be 
mentioned: As he lived, fo will he die, in obſcurity. 

18, So far from living in ſplendor, and making any ann figure, 
accompanied with that reſpect and veneration which is due to men of honour 
and integrity: He ſhall be driven from light into darkneſs. Inſtead of appear- 
ing in an open, public manner, to receive that applauſe, which thoſe who are 
celebrated for their virtue juſtly demand; he ſhall as much as poſſible be 
avoided, like. one diſqualified for ſociety. He ſhall entirely be deprived of 
the pleaſure of company and converſation, The utmoſt ſatisfaction he can 
hope for, and the only refuge (miſerable as it is) that he can flee to, is, the 
moſt ſilent and obſcure place he can find. So little known or diſtinguiſhed 
by people in general; and ſo much a ſtranger even to thoſe who live near 
him, and may be called neighbours; that he ſhall be chaſed out of the world: 
There ſhall be no habitable part of the earth, where he can have any enjoy- 
ment of himfelf, The 9 to him, which men of all ſtations and degrees 
have contracted, will be ſo ſtrong and violent; that they ſhall mutually com- 
bine anne: to make him odious and deteſtable. They will give him fre- 


quent 
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quent trouble and diſturbance; not ſuffer him to take his eaſe and reſt in any 
certain region; but like a —_ untamed animal, n mn 
of every habitation. | 

19. There is indeed implanted in our Ai tele to preſerve ons 
name and family, and tranſmit them to future generations ; that we may be 
remembered with due honour and eſteem. But be ſhall neither have ſon nor 
nephew among his people. So far from leaving any of his offspring in a high 
and flouriſhing condition; he ſhall have no deſcendants to ſucceed him: 
Every branch belonging to him, that ſeemed to be ſtrong, healthful and vi- 
gorous, and to promiſe a fruitful iſſue, ſhall wither and decay; till at laſt it 
be entirely cut off and deſtroyed. By this means his name ſhall be extin- 
guiſhed, and no more mention made of him, than if he had never been born. 
— How large and magnificent, how full and populous ſoever his habitations 
once appeared, guarded and fenced on all fides, like thoſe ferritorres, or 
places of refuge, aſſigned by the proprietors for the hoſpitable reception of 
ſtrangers; and relief to thoſe whoſe poverty forced them to ſeek for pro- 
tection: There ſhall be none remaining in bis dwellings. Having no ſurviver 
of his own race, his property ſhall be altered: It ſhall fall into the hands of 
foreigners and aliens. 

20. When ſevere calamities, and grievous misfortunes NT to people in 
general, or to any particular perſon: They naturally raiſe the admiration and 
curioſity of thoſe who ſurvive them, to enquire into the cauſes of ſo much 
deſtruction. Juſt ſo /hall they that come after him be aſtoniſhed at his day. Be- 
ing informed of the ſudden changes which he underwent; of that variety of 
troubles which accompanied him ; of his fall from the higheſt fortune, dignity 
and honour, to the loweſt and moſt abje& condition that the utmoſt malice 
and envy of man can ſuggeſt: What manner of thoughts muſt riſe in their 
breaſt! How inexpreſſible their ſurpriſe and wonder! and how deſirous to 
know the true foundation from whence all this miſery proceeds! And no 
wonder that thoſe who come after ſhall be thus affected, when they that went 
before were affrighted. Thoſe who paſſed through a courſe of many years, and 
muſt neceſſarily have both ſeen and heard of many ſtrange events: Such as 
they were not able to account for, but muſt reſolve them into ſome extraor- 
dinary cauſe; ſome immediate interpoſition of Divine Providence. What 
ſentiments muſt theſe men form to themſelves, when they take a view of a 

perſon labouring under the greateſt afflictions, and moſt violent preſſures 


both of body and mind; who but a little while ago appeared wealthy and 
| powerful, 
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ſplendor of life, Muſt they not be ſiruck with the higheſt degree of terror? 


Will not every paſſion within them riſe to Exceſs, and their dread be ſuch ag 
to make the very hairs of their bead fland upright? taal 
21. Would the unrighteous man but weigh the misfortunes which he muſt 
neceſſarily bring upon himſelf, and every one who bears any relation to him: 
How liable he makes his own perſon, and all his dependants, to the heavy 
diſpleaſure of the Almighty; He muſt ſurely think that ſuch are the duelings 
of the wicked. Wretched and miſerable dwellings indeed! not like thoſe whioh 
he was once in poſſeſſion of; which were his own property, when he lived 
in pomp and fate, inveſted with great power and authority. But inſtead of 
them, he is now ſcattered and diſperſed upon the face of the earth; deſtitute 
of any ſettled manſion to repoſe himſelf in. And as to the place which he 
inhabited ; if you enquire into its condition and circumſtances, you will find 
it ſo very corrupt, ſo abandoned to wickedneſs, and fo much alienated from 
whatever is virtuous and good, that you will readily be ſatisfied, it noweth 
not God. The awful Deity, the Supreme Object of our worſhip and adoration 
receives no homage from thence, By the vitious example of the late Poſſeſſor, 
it is wholly dane from all manner of religious ſervice. 


CHAP. XIX. 


HEN Job anſwered, and faid: 

2. There is nothing more affecting and what occaſions greater unea- 
ſineſs, than to hear men making wrong and injudicious obſervations on the 
caſualties of life which we are liable to. I have attended diligently to all that 
hath been offered concerning this great and important fubje&, And ſo far 
from receiving either inſtruction or comfort; that I till continue in the ſame 
uneaſineſs, in the ſame perplexity of thought, as when I firſt engaged i in 
conference with you. How Jong will ye vex my foul? Do not you imagine 
that I am already ſufficiently diſtreſſed? You cannot but be ſenſible that the 


arguments which you have urged, are not formed to mollify and heal my 


wounds; to take off the grievous weight of my afflitions ; but rather to ag- 
gravate, and to add one trouble to another. — Inſtead of ſtrong and ſubſtan- 
tial reaſoning, ſuch as any one under my deplorable circumſtances might well 


_ expect;. inſtead of applying ſuch lenitives as might be of uſe to find out the 


ſpring from whence ariſes my flood of forrows; you break me in pieces with 
| | Sa: F 
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wordt: You have recourſe to ſome peculiar ſententious dictates, which have 

been delivered by our forefathers, as if the mentioning of them would be a 

_ remedy to all my diſorders; whereas they only ſerve to bruiſe me the more, 
and to make it a greater difficulty to cure my diſtemper. 

3. Had you in the heat and warmth of diſcourſe thrown out ſome haſty, 
indecent expreſſions. Did the language which you have uſed [full of male- 
volence and ſatyr as it really is] proceed from raſhneſs and inconſideration: 
Then I could have born it, I ſhould have imputed it to the effects of paſſion 
only: But inſtead of that, Theſe ten times have ye reproached me. Not once or 
twice have I heard you ſpeak with diſdain, ignominy and contempt ; but very 
often you have ſent ont bitter words: The poiſon of your tongues hath been 
ſo injurions, ſo virulent and affecting, as to leave behind it very deep wounds, 
for which it will be no eaſy matter to find a remedy. — There is implanted 
in the generality of men a pleaſing, agreeable modeſty; which, when once 
violated, you injure to a great degree that valuable talent, that excellent qua- 
lity of human nature. And there are but few in compariſon, who are of ſuch 
degenerate tempers, as to caſt off, and remove from them that ſafe-guard of 
our innocence. But you are not aſhamed to harden yourſelves in impudence. You 
have ſo entirely diveſted yourſelves of native ſimplicity, and integrity of 


manners; that inſtead of changing countenance (as ſome men would do) 


upon hearing or ſeeing grievous and ſurpriſing calamities, which happen to 
any one of our own ſpecies ; deſcended from the fame original, partakers of 
the ſame common endowments : You rather diſcover an impudent face; and, 

what is worſe, an unrelenting heart. 

4. Would we ſeek for Perfection: Where ſhall we find it? Do we en- 
quire for one whoſe conduct is entirely innocent and blameleſs, without be- 
ing guilty of ſuch miſtakes as are common to us all, and are indeed inſepa- 
rable from human nature: what part of the world, what climate is that 
which is ſo happy as to produce ſo extraordinary a perfon ? And be it indeed 
that 1 have erred: Allow that I am really an offender ; that I have no ab- 
ſolute goodneſs to boaſt of, Take it for granted that my integrity is not per- 


fect, and that I have infirmities belonging to me: What is the conſequence; | 


what concluſion will you draw from it? Mine error remaineth with myſelf. 
So far from imagining that I am free from miſtakes; I am not aſhamed to 
confeſs that I have my night-thoughts as well as other men. Conſidering the 
frailties and imperfeQions which mortality is ſubject to; it would be a great 
piece of preſumption in me to aſſume the character of one who never devi- 
ated 
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ated from the ſtrait path. Haſty and indigeſted thoughts will ſometimes _ 
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their way, notwithſtanding our utmoſt. endeavours to prevent them. It is 
hardly poſſible at all times to walk ſtedfaſt and upright. Our ſteps will be 
apt to take a wrong turn, even when the Sun ſhines on us in its higheſt 
luſtre. We muſt expect ſometimes to 2 at * as well as in * 
darkeſt ſhadow of the nigbt. 

5. To rejoyce and triumph in a canſh that is juſt and right, is no doubt. 
very commendable and praiſe-worthy : but to expreſs ourſelves in great 
tranſport, without ſufficient grounds and motives, is ungenerous, inſolent be- 
haviour. F ye will magnify yourſelves againſt me. If ye are determined to 
treat me with the utmoſt ſcorn and contempt. If you come prepared to 0- 
pen your math wide to indulge your tongue in all the liberty you are pleaſ- 
ed to give it; and not to curb or refrain your ſelves from any kind of lan- 
guage ; let it be never fo ſcurrilous, never ſo provoking : — Or plead againſt 
me my reproach, If it is your real intention to argue the caſe with me, ſetting 

aſide all manner of prejudice and partiality: to produce ſuch reaſons, ſuch 
ſtrong arguments, as will indeed appear ſatisfactory to thoſe who hear them. 
And if you not only do this, but convi# me of thoſe things which you re- 
proachfully alledge againſt me. If your pleadings are of ſuch weight as to 
convince, and put me entirely to ſilence : - 

6. Let your arguing with me be either to inſult or convince me; the beſt 
and moſt ſatisfactory anſwer that I can return, is, That you would know now 
and conſider, that God hath overthrown me. Whatever you think proper to 
alledge; how juſt or unjuſt your reaſoning may be, is a matter of no conſe- 
quence ; when I tell you, I am verily perſuaded that my calamities and af- 
flictions are to be aſcribed to a ſuperior, Divine cauſe : That my overthrow, 
my great, ſurprizing change is owing to Him, whoſe authority and domi- 
nion over us is abſolute ; not to be controlled, not to be diſputed by ſuch 
frail, imperfect creatures as we are, — He it is who hath compaſſed me with 
His net. We may uſe our beſt endeavours, exerciſe all our art and ſkill to 
avoid thoſe difficulties which we are ſubject to, ſo long as we continue in 
this ſtate of mortality : we may imagine ourſelves very ſecure from dan- 
gers, when we enjoy fullneſs and plenty of this world's happineſs, Yet if it 
is His pleaſure, he can lay ſuch difficulties in our way, as we cannot eſcape ; 
but muſt unavoidably be entangled therein. 

7. Did I lay an abſolute reſtraint on my tongue, and be entirely flent 
in a caſe that ſo nearly concerns me; What opinion would you have of my 
conduct ? 
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conduct? What interpretation would you put upon it? Would you not im- 
mediately be ready to condemn me, as if ſilence was an acknowledgement 
of my crime? But now, Bebold, I cry out, Injury, Violence! Yet I am nor 
beard. Your inſulting manner of behaviour compels me to uſe a ſudden, paſ. 
ſionate expoſtulation in vindication of myſelf : for I am fully fatisfied, I am 
not guilty of thoſe flagrant, injurious acts which you x f me with, — If 
we are ſummoned to appear before a Court of Juſtice for any public offence, 
which we have, or at leaſt are ſuppoſed to have given; We are permitted to 
ſpeak for ourſelves, No ſentence paſſes on us without a ſtrict and narrow 
enquiry into the fact which is alledged againſt us, But this is a favour which 
I muſt not hope to obtain. I cry aloud, but there is no Judgement. Let me 
be never ſo clamorous ; never ſo earneſt and importunate in my complaints : 
let me ſummon together the moſt powerful Adyocates, and the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments which can poſſibly be urged in my defence: To what purpoſe will 
be all this anxious care and concern, if judgement is not founded on proper 
and legal evidence? | 

8. Liberty is one of the moſt valuable privileges that we can be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of: and to be confined, one of the greateſt uneaſineſſes that can attend 
us, Such is the uneaſineſs that I at preſent labour under. He hath fenced up 
my way that I cannot paſs, I am encompaſſed on every fide with ſo many 
difficulties ; with calamities and misfortunes of ſuch various kinds, that I 
have no proſpect of deliverance. I am not apprehenſive of any methods 
which I can poſſibly make uſe of for my eaſe and fafety : ſo deeply involved 
in troubles, that I find it in vain to apply to any Advocate for his aſſiſtance.— 
Calamities of life in ſome degree or other affe& every one of us. There is 
no part of mankind than can with juſtice plead an exemption from what is 
common to, us all in general. But He hath added the darkeſt calamity to my 
deteſtable evils, The miſeries which I undergo are of a peculiar nature; very 
different from thoſe which happen to other men. They are not to be 
weighed in the ſame ſcale, nor poized by the ſame balance. Mine are too 
heavy to admit of any compariſon. I muſt place them among(t thoſe of the 
moſt injurious kind. They are not only odious and deteſtable to outward | 
appearance; but they inward] y affect me. They penetrate the cloſeſt and 
darkeſt retirements of my ſoul. 

9. We are indeed ready to value ourſelves on account of the leaſt ſupe- 
riority that we can lay claim to. If our endowments of nature or fortune 
are particularly diſtinguiſhed : If we can boaſt of the antiquity of our fami- 
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les ; extend them far and wide into ſeveral branches : if not only our chil- 
dren are numerous, but we increaſe likewiſe in /ſubflarice z having the full 
and plenteons enjoyment of this wotld ; we muſt of neceſſity te entitled to 
great degrees of reverence and eſteem. Such was ones my happy fituation, 
But he hath firipped ne of my glory. He hath treated me like an enemy, at- 
tacked me with great force and power, and ſpoiled me of every outward 
becoming ornament. — As a King is degraded, and loſes his honour, when 
deprived of his Crown, either by the ſuperior ſtrength of a conquering Ad- 
verſary, or by his own negligence and folly : So hath he /aken the crown from 
-my Jed That light and ſplendor which iſſued from me when placed in 
my high Ration, is now darkened. That veneration and homage, which was 
paid me with ſo much decency and exactneſs, is now laid aſide. From ex- 
alted titles of honour, I am fallen to the loweſt degree of contempt : from 
envied affluence, to the moſt abject poverry. 

10. Was the injury I have ſuffered of any ſingle kind. Did it affect me 
in one circumſtance only. For inſtance, Were cither my fortunes reduced, 
or my power diminiſhed : Had I reaſon to lament the loſs of part of my fa- 
mily, or ſame of my friends. Theſe calamities had been no more than what 
are common to all men; and ſuch as I ſhould have endured with much re- 
ſignation. But He bath deflroyed me on every fide, and I am gone. Like an 
enemy laying fiege to a town. with all his forces; employing his engines a- 
gainſt the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, to level and bring them down to the ground. 
Such is my deruction. There is no branch of my property which is not in- 
vaded. My miſeries are accumulated. They exceed in weight as well as 
number. Jam gone fo far; my ruin hath taken ſuch advanced ſteps, that 1 
cannot poſſibly recover myſelf, — And mine hope hath he removed like a tree. 
I once ſtood firm and ſtrong; ſecure to all appearance againſt the worſt of 
accidents. My flouriſhing condition may be compared to a tree that hath - 
taken root in a kind, good ſoil ; which by its favourable ſituation proſpers ſo 
well, as ſeemingly to defy the utmoſt rage of ſtorms and tempeſts : till at 
laſt it is diſplaced by the ſtroke of ſome powerful hand, which it is not able 
fo reſiſt. Thus are my moſt ſanguine expectations of happineſs fruſtrated. 
The foundation on which I built my pleaſing proſpects, though i in reality 
ftrong and durable, hath yet given way ; and remarkably great is my Fall. 
11. To lie under the diſpleaſure of any one who is our ſuperior in ſtation 
and fortunes, and to whoſe power we are ſubject; is a circumſtance that 
muſt neceſſarily be —— with no ſmall degree of uncaſinefs: our life 
being 
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being no better than a life of fear and flavery. But we muſt think it abun- 
dantly worſe with us; Our caſe is far more deplorable, when we are guilty 
of ſuch crimes as to loſe the favour of our Maker, Have I pot reaſon to be 
afraid of him ? For beſides the ſeveral calamitics which have happened to 
me, He hath alſo kinaled his wrath againſt me. The provocation which I 
have given muſt ſure be of a very heinous nature, ſince it hath occaſioned 
ſo ſevere a diſcipline. His eye is fo vigilant and watchful over me; ſo nar- 
rowly doth he ſearch into all my ways : ſo particular and exact is his ſcrutiny 
ol all my actions, that He counteth me unto him as one of his enemies. He ex- 
erciſes me with difficulties on every fide; ſuch as I can by no means evade, 
or flee from. As one enemy, who in laying ſiege to another, obſeryes all the 
avenues, through which he may poſſibly eſcape ; and conſequently takes the 
utmoſt care to guard them: So is every free paſſage belonging to me ob- 
ſtructed with ſo much caution and ſtrictneſs; that I enjoy n freedom 
than he who is under the cloſeſt confinement. ; 

12. When one nation makes war againſt another, moved either — . 
bitious views, or the deſire of revenging ſome injurious treatment; all the 
proper meaſures are taken to carry on the expedition; all poſſible vigilance 
is applied in hopes of victory. So do bis troops come together. I labour under 
great ſtraits and difficulties. Troubles of various kinds have attacked me, 
like a ſtrong, powerful army. — And raiſe up their way againſt me, As the 
enemy in beſieging a place of conſiderable ſtrength, throws up mounts, e- 
rects batteries, plants military engines; with an intent that it ſhould ſubmit 
either to reaſon or conqueſt : ſo do my calamities increaſe and multiply one 
upon another. — And encamp round about my tabernacle. I am ſo invaded 
and ſurrounded on every fide ; that I am even a priſoner in my own dwell- 
ing. That which ſhould be to me a place of reſt and ſecurity, where I might 
hope to enjoy myſelf in eaſe and comfort; is really no other than a place of 
ſlavery and bondage. 

13. In all caſes of diſtreſs, it is a x very ſingular comfort, when for the caſe 
of our minds we can apply to a friend or a brother.; whoſe ears ſhall be open 
to our grief; and by diſcloſing the ſecrets of our hearts we can make him 
a partner in our afflictions. But ſo far from being indulged this privilege, 
He hath put my brethren far from me. I have too much reaſon to urge the 
fame complaint with our forefathers, That in their calamity they had no 
friend to commune or adviſe with; no one in whom they could repoſe fo 
much confidence, as freely to lay open the cauſes of their forrow and an- 

U2 guiſh, 
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guiſh. — For, as an addition to my trouble, Mine acguaintance are verily 
ranged from e. If thoſe who are our neareſt relations ferſake us; thoſe 
who are deſcended from the ſame ſtock; of the ſame blood and family with 
ourſelves: If they neglect and have no regard to us in our afflictions; we 
then generally have recourſe to ſuch as we have contracted ſome acquain- 
tarice with. And theſe indeed ſometimes carry the point of friendſhip ſo 
high; their acts of generoſity are ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, as to exceed 
even thoſe men who are bound to us by the mutual obligations of kindred 
and alliance. But as to my circumſtances ; they are in ſo bad a condition, 
that I have neither relative nor friend to aſſiſt and comfort me. I am deſti- 
tute: of all thoſe aids and nem, which. are the common MRO of 
i There is indeed none of us exempt Frm diſappointments 10 our 
Nation be never ſo flouriſhing, never ſo conſpicuous, But it is a fad reflecti- 
on, when in the midſt of our troubles we are abandoned by thoſe, from 
whom we had great reaſon to expect relief. As to my kinsfolk, they have 
"failed. In my proſperity they adhered to me. But in mine adverſity they 
have been unit. They have deviated from the right and true way of 
friendſhip. They have expreſſed ſo little regard to my diſtreſſed condition, 
that they have alienated themſelves; and inſtead of giving me eaſe, have left 
me deſtitute. — Abſence and length of time will indeed produce ſuch an ef- 
fect, as to make us ſtrangers to one another. It may poſſibly happen that if 
for the term of many years we have neither heard of, nor ſeen, thoſe per- 
ſons with whom we were once acquainted ; we ſhall at the firſt meeting 
not have ſo much as the leaſt remembrance of them. But my familiar friends 
have forgotten me. Thoſe very men, whoſe converſation and friendſhip I but 
lately enjoyed: to whom I was known not only by name, but by the ſtricteſt 
bonds of tenderneſs and affection, ſeem now not to have the leaſt ie Xnowledge 
of me. 

15. Let diſtreſſes and ealurnitles of what kind ſoever attend us; If we 
find no relief from thoſe who live at a diſtance from, and have no depen- 
dence on us: we pleaſe ourſelves with the hopes of comfort. Fom our do- 


meſtics. But my expectations in this reſpect are ſo far from being anſwered, 
that thoſe who make part of my family; They that divell in my houſe, and 


1 maids, count me for a firanger. Thoſe very perſons, both men and wo- 
men, whom I have admitted and entertained as ſojourners ; who were not 


natives of the city where I dwell; whom I have taken for affiſtants and coad- 
| | jutors 
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jutors in my houſhold affairs; ſhew no more regard nor eſteem for me, than 
if I was really one of another nation. — It is reckoned, and very juſtly, a 
breach of ſocial virtues, not to pay thoſe civilities, which common humanity 
| ſuggeſts, to thoſe who are of a different country from our ſelves: eſpecially 

if they labour under circumſtances of miſery and diſtreſs. One favourite 
look, if we give no other aſſiſtance, is in ſome meaſure pleaſing and grateful 
to them. But I am an alien in their fight. Thoſe very people, of both ſex- 
es, who a little while ago were ſubje& to me, and entirely my dependents; 
are now ſo much eſtranged from me, as to place me in the worſt and moſt 
diſcouraging light. They caſt their eye upon me as they would do upon an 


artful, deſigning foreigner ; as one who came with an intent to diſcover their 
nakedneſs; and make a prey of them. 


16. Obedience and ſubmiſſion from ſervants to their maſters, is a point 
that never was diſputed. This is the concurrent voice and acknowledgement 
of all nations upon earth, however different in other reſpects with regard to 
morals and politics. When ever a ſervant hears the voice of his maſter, he 
is in ſtrict duty obliged to make ſome return. But I called to my ſervant, and 
be gave me no anſwer. I expected, as uſual, that he would make no delay, but 
immediately attend to the firſt ſummons with the fame eaſe and readineſs, 
as he had always done. But inſtead of fatisfying me, he was wholly ſilent. 
His behaviour was ſo much altered from what it had been lately, that he did 
not ſo much as ſpeak to me. I was now become {6 great an object of his con- 
tempt, that he diſdained to anſwer me, — It is indeed a thing very diſagree- 
able for a maſter to demean himſelf ſo far as to addreſs to his ſervant in a 
ſuppliant manner: eſpecially to one of the meaneſt rank, and loweſt order. 


But fo much is my power and authority leſſened, that I intreated him with 
my mouth, As if all degrees of rule and order were inverted ; all decency loſt ; 


and nothing remained but abſolute confuſion ; I, though bis lord and maſter, 
| [by virtue of which I ought in reaſon to have laid my injunctions and com- 
mands on him] was yet forced to yield to ſuch meanneſs, and fo low a compli- 
ance; as to requeſt his attention with great lowlineſs and humility, 

17. When my ſervant refuſed to obey, or give any attention to what I 
 faid, I then called to my wife: But my breath was firange to her. After I had 
met with ſo much incivility and rude treatment from one of my ſervants; 
1 might reaſonably have expected that my wife, who was part of myſelf, 

and ſtrictly bound by all the obligations of conjugal affection, to aſſiſt and 
ſuccour me in my afflictions, to the utmoſt of her power; would readily and 


of 
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of her own accord, without any ſo licitation, have ies bens top She ths 
could poſfibly take to caſe and relieve me. But ſhe was deaf to my complaint 
ſhe; expreſſed no pity or regard for me. Having urged ſeveral arguments for 
that mutual affiſtance which a woman in point of duty owes to her huſ- 
band : and finding all that I offered to be of no force, nor conſequence ; I then 
entered upon another topic. I intreated her for the children of my body. I en- 

deavoured to move her tenderneſs and compaſſion by repreſenting to her in 
be ſtrongeſt terms, how great a calamity I was under for the loſs of my 
children. How deſtinne Twas of Wy Hoc to ſaccevd tas; to'tranknk my 
name and memory to future generations. 


18, Was I really guilty of the crimes that are laid to my charge; ſo no- 
toriouſly infamous as I am repreſented; I muſt then think 1 juſtly deſerved 
all the reproaches they have loaded me with. I ſhould eſteem myſelf the ob- 
ject of public diſdain; the ſcorn of men, of what rank or quality ſoever. But 
notwithſtanding the conſciouſneſs of my integrity, even wicked men deſpiſed 
me. "Thoſe very perſons whoſe lives and characters were obnoxious and re- 
markably offenſive ; have inſulted and treated me with the utmoſt degree of 
contempt. — I aroſe, and they pale with me. I ſtood up to vindicate myſelf 
I put myſelf into the ſame poſture of defence, as if I was going to engage 
with a ſtubborn enemy. I preſſed them with fuch reaſons, as I thought might 
fatisfy them what real hardſhips I endured; if they were not reſolutely and wil- 
fully bent againſt conviction. To this indeed they did vouchſafe to make ſome 
reply, and to commune with me; but in ſuch a manner, as to triumph over, 
rather than pity my misfortunes. 

19, Friendſhip attended with truth and ſincerity, is a ſingular 41358 to 
the comfort and happineſs of life. If you diſcloſe your ſecrets to one in 
whom you can place an abſolute confidence; you are fure of gaining one 
point at leaſt; and that is, the eaſe of your mind, though no other advantage 

ariſes from it. But ſuch is my calamity, that inſtead of having any one to 
commune with in my afflictions, All my inward friends abburred me. Thoſe 
very perſons, whether men or women; to whom every private thought of 
mine was made known, and all the avenues of my foul were opened; treat- 
ed me with the utmoſt abhorrance. Their reſentment was raiſed to ſuch a 
degree, as if I had forfeited my title to ſociety, and even to humanity itſelf, 
The Deity himſelf cannot well expreſs his abomination more againſt idolaters 
and their idols, than they have done with regard to me. — Should you con- 
_ ceivea true eſteem for any one; and give the ſureſt teſtimony of it by a 


real 
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real and undiſſembled love: the leaſt, you expect is, a grateful acknowledge. 

ment, and a mutual affection. But it hath happened to me quite otherwiſe. 

For they whom I loved are turned againſt me. Thoſe who have had the largeſt 

| ſhare in my ſincereſt wiſhes, have alienated themſelves ſo much, and their 
behaviour hath been fo different from what it was formerly, that they have 

rewarded me evil for good: Their tendereſt mercies are cruelty. 

20. The troubles which have followed one another in a quick bother, 
are many and grievous: They have attacked me fo violently,” that with juſ- 
tice and propricty I may apply to myſelf that Proverb, and ſay, My bone 
cleaveth to my fin, and my fleſb. I am fo ſtrangely altered from my uſual ap- 
pearance; my features are ſo different from what they were before, and the 
ſubſtance of my body leſſened to ſuch a degree, that my bones ſtand ſtaring 
and looking upon me : They are even ready to make their way, and penetrate 
through my ſkin and fleſh, — It is not long fince the form of my countenance 
was adorned with the ſame n that you behold in other 
men. I was active and robuſt, briſk and lively, able to bear labour and fa- 
tigue, to undergo the ſtrongeſt exerciſes of a.vigorous, healthy conſtitution: 
But my repeated calamities have taken ſuch hold of me, that I am eſcaped 
with the wrinkles of my ſein. So changed, ſo defaced is every part belonging 
to me, that you cannot diſcern the leaft remains of what I formerly was : My 
fleſh is dried up; my ſkin is contraſted; I have no outward mark left, 
whereby one may know and diſtinguiſh my perſon. 

21. Were you really the men you pretend to be, and would needs perſuade 
me that you are; I ſhould have reaſon to expect from you a great deal more 
tenderneſs and humanity than what you have expreſſed towards me. To la- 
bour under misfortunes of any kind, cannot but produce much uneaſineſs: 
And in theſe circumſtances to meet with no compaſſion ; but rather to be 
inſulted, and treated injuriouſly, is one of the worſt crimes that a man can 
be guilty of. It diſcovers a ſtrange baſeneſs and degeneracy of temper. Have 
pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends ! You who would be thought 
to aſſume the character of ſuch as have a true regard for me, and lay claim 
to the title of friends; Give me, I beſeech you, ſome inſtance, though never 
fo ſmall, that I may be fatisfied, and well aſſured of your friendſhip. — You 
are ſenſible what troubles I ſuffer ; what a numerous train of evils attend me, 
and how unable I am to extricate myſelf from them, But when I conſider 
the cauſe from whence they muſt proceed; Why ſhould I be ſo vexed, why 
ale my ſoul be fo diſquicted? For the hand of God bath touched me. He 


who 
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who formed me from the beginning, brought me into life, ſuſtained; nou- 


| iſhed, ſupported me during the courſe of many years: He, I fay, no que- 


ſtion, for wiſe, juſt and good reaſons, thought proper to lay theſe burthens 
upon me; and to make me a public ſpectacle to the world: That in me 
they may be convinced, how great is His power; how uncontrolled His do- 
minion over the whole race of mankind. 
22. We are, I acknowledge, every one of us placed in ſuch a ſituation, « as 
' to be liable to troubles of ſeveral kinds. None of us can plead an exemption, 

or hope for an abſolute freedom from common and general misfortunes. But 
aby do ye perſecute me as God? Why is your wrath kindled againſt me to 
ſuch a degree? Is it becauſe you eſteem yourſelves God's vicegerents? Have 
you received a commiſſion from Him? Are you ſent in His ſtead to execute 
vengeance on me, as if I was guilty of the moſt flagrant and enormous 
crimes ; and no expiation, no ſatisfaction could be made for them? — There 
is, or at leaſt, there ought to be, a time, when the moſt ſavage perſecutors 
ſhould call to mind, what ſteps they have taken, what progreſs they have 
made in barbarity and revenge. When they have advanced as it were to their 
longeſt ſtage ; and have gone as far as their malicious temper can well carry 
them: They muſt then begin to look back to the firſt point from which they 
ſet out, and wiſh they had not been ſo void of thought, as to ſuffer their 
paſſions to hurry them on to ſuch unreaſonable lengths. But ye are not ſa- 
tisfied with my fleſh. Y our violence of temper tranſports you beyond all the 
bounds of humanity and affection: Like ſo many ravenous beaſts you are 
not content with your prey; but are ſtill eager in purſuit of doing me farther 
miſchief. 

23. As to the ſupreme power and e of God over mankind, I rea- 
dily give my aſſent to it; and that there is no ſtriving or contending with 
Him, let us think ourſelves never ſo much aggrieved. I have inſiſted on the 
unreaſonable partiality you have expreſſed with regard to the Almighty's 
diſpoſition of human affairs, and appealed from your ſevere cenſures to His 
unerring righteouſneſs; and have moreover freely declared, that my hopes 
and expectations do not terminate in this life. Would to God now that my 
words were written! So far from retracting what I have faid; or deſiring 
that it may be no more remembered than if I had been entirely ſilent: I 
could wiſh that every ſentence which I have delivered, may be taken down 
in writing, and tranſinitted to lateſt polterity. — Oh that they were printed in 
4 400k! Could I have my wiſhes 1 I would enlarge my requeſt : 

That 
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| That whatever I have ſpoken relating to thoſe weighty and i important ſub-. 
jects of Divine juſtice and power, may not only employ the hand of a com- 
mon writer; but that it may have a place in the public Regiſter, where mat- 
ters of the higheſt conſequence are entered ; as a ſtanding monument to fu- 
ture ages of the wondrous diſpenſations of an overruling Providence; and 
that it may be ſtamped with ſuch ſtrong and es as tune itſelf 
ſhall not be able to change or deface..  . * | 
24. Was there a poſſibility of having my defies — 1 1 
ſtill expreſs myſelf in higher and ſtronger terms than I have yet done. I 
would wiſh that the free and open declarations which I have made, may 
not only exerciſe the {kill of a common writer, or an ordinary -engraver : 
but that ſome material or other may be found out for their reception: 
whether it be maſſy iron, or ſuch rolls of lead, as are capable of admitting 
very durable impreſſions, — I could wiſh that they were graven in the rock 
for ever Though it may be difficult for a very ingenious Artificer to form 
inſtruments which are proper to work on all kinds of materials: yet could 
my requeſt. be granted, I would enforce.it in ſuch a manner, as to deſire — 
the whole ſeries of my life; every ad ion that I have been engaged in, and 
the great variety which I have undergone; may be engraved on the hardeſt, 
and ſeemingly the moſt impenetrable rock. There ſhould it be fixed, and 
remain without any change or alteration, even to eternal ages. 

25. Had I no hopes or expectations of receiving the leaſt comfort after 
the multitude of my ſorrows ; Did I fink into a gloomy deſpair of ever be- 
ing relieved, and caſed of my heavy burdens: I ſhould be of all men the 
moſt miſerable. But ſo far from ſuch a melancholy proſpect ; ſuch dread- 
ful, horrible reflexions ; I know that my Redeemer liveth : The inward ſug- 
geſtions of my mind are fo ſtrong, as to ſupport and enliven my ſpirits : ſo 
pleaſing, as to give me full aſſurance, that though at preſent I am ſo unhap- 
Py as not to meet with an Advocate, to appear and plead for me; yet ſome 
proper convenient time will come, which ſhall produce one. He will under- 
take my cauſe, do me juſtice, and avenge me of my adverſaries. — I have 
been reproached and treated in the moſt ignominious manner; ſet forth as a 
vain-babler, delighting myſelf in the multitude of words; as one that mecketh, 
a man of falſhood and lies; in whom no truth was to be found. To main- . 
tain this ſevere charge, a ſolemn appeal hath been made to God, that He 
would ſpeak and open his lips againſt me. — But notwithſtanding ſuch raſh, 
uncharitable proceeding, this is my conſolation ; I am neither aſhamed nor 
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afraid of the ſtricteſt examination, I have moreover this ſtedfaſt confidence, 
that in the great and final Confiummation, my Avenger will land upon the earth, 
That He will then make a public, ſolemn appearance, inveſted with all the 


enſigns of Dignity and Power. And like a juſt, impartial Judge, with the 
utmoſt candour and tenderneſs, will weigh the actiors of mankind in their 


proper ſcale : will diſcover the prejudices, expoſe the weakneſs, and confute 
the errors of our ſcanty reaſoning; remove all obſtructions to truth; and 


place every dark, N . 1 human events in its due 
and fulleſt light. | 
26. Theſe, we muſt confeſs are -matters of the higheſt concern: depths, . 
which at preſent we are not able to fathom. They are ſecrets which the 
Almighty BEING hath reſerved to Himſelf ; and does not judge it expedi- 


ent to communicate them to his imperfe&, dependent creatures. But What 


affects, and gives me abundant pleaſure, is, That after he Bath raiſed me up, 
theſe things ſhall be attentrvely enquired into, and diſtinctiy viewed, Let but 
that happy time come, when I ſhall be as it were awakened'from fleep, and 
raiſed from my ſlumber : the events which appear fo intricate and myſteri- 
ous, and are. apt to perplex our weak underſtandings; ſhall not involve us 
any longer in darkneſs. Inſtead of that, we ſhall not only examine them 
with diligence and attention; But the very extent of our defites will be am- 
ply ſatisfied. We ſhalt not only have that thick cloud removed, which 
hangs over us, and obſtructs our proſpect; but we ſhall view them in an 

abſolute, perfect, diſtintt manner. — Would we exert all our faculties; raiſe 
them to the higheſt pitch, and endeavour to repreſent to our view That aw- 
ful, ſublime Bx Ix : How faint and languid are all our conceptions ! How 
narrow and deficient our ways of reafoning | How far ſhort muſt they fall 
of reaching His incomprehenſible perfections! But at That great change, we 
ſhall be ſenſible of a very manifeſt difference : For in my fleſh, and with the 
jey of my countenance T ſhall fee Gad. My body which is now reduced to ſuch 
a ſtate of decay ; having no ſoundneſs in it ; no part free from diſeaſes, 

| ulcers, and putrefying ſores ; ſhall reſume its Bemier health and vi gor; ſub- 
je& no more to the imprefſions of outward violence. By this change, [ fo 
improbable to all human appearance, and to be imputed to no other cauſe 
than Almighty Power} I ſhall be enabled with inexpreſſible joy and cheer- 
fulneſs to ſee God as He is ; Pace to face: To look upon, admire, and adore 
Him 1 in 18 and moſt tranſcendent glory. 


27. 
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25. Was the event of my hopes entirely precarious: Was it a matter of 
doubt whether or no I ſhould ever ſee my deſires accompliſhed: This, I 
confeſs, would give me very great uneaſineſs; and be a heavy addition to the 
weight of my afflictions, which at preſent are almoſt inſupportable. But 
inſtead of encouraging any ſuch deſpairing thoughts; my pleaſing expecta- 
tions are enlarged to ſo high a degree, as to perſuade me that 7 ball ſurely ſee 
Him. My doubts are removed: my clouds vaniſh : my proſpect is clear and 
open. — Did my proſpe& repreſent Him as an Adverſary: as one whoſe 
ſeverity I had reaſon to dread ; devoted as it were a facrifice to His diſplea- 
ſutre: I ſhould be affected with the moſt terrible apprehenſions. But ſo dif- 
ferent are my ſentiments, I am fatisfied, Mine eyes ſhall behold that He is not 
eftranged from me. I make no queſtion but He will appear to me in the 
moſt engaging manner; and ſhew Himſelf the reverſe to a cruel, mercileſs 
tyrant, — In the midſt of theſe reflexions, how changeable, how perplexed 
are my thoughts ! How ſtrange, how various their motions! The numerous 
calamities which I undergo, are ſometimes ready to ſuggeſt to me, that I 
muſt ſure be the object of an incenſed, avenging God. That my crimes are 
attended with ſuch aggravating circumſtances, as to make me incapable of 
receiviug the leaſt ſhare of Divine favour, — On the contrary, when I un- 
burden my mind of theſe diſturbers of my peace ; I entertain myſelf with a 
very different and much more agreeable ſcene. I meditate, with all the ſe- 
riouſneſs and devotion that I can poſſibly. raiſe, on thoſe amiable qualities 
which muſt neceſſarily be inherent in the Supreme Being: Particularly, that 
tenderneſs and affection which He cannot but have with regard to the works 
of His Almighty Hand. My reins are conſumed within me. Theſe are the 
ſubjects which make me reſtleſs and uneaſy. They preſs upon me with fo 
much power and influence, as not only to deprive me of that compoſed ſted- 
dineſs of temper, which I am deſirous of having; but they prey upon my 
vitals : they are ready to waſt and devour me. 
28. Let theſe things be well and ſeriouſly conſidered, Give them their 
due weight : ſuffer them to have their proper influence : and then perhaps 
you will jay, Why perſecute we im? Would you lay to heart what I have 
urged in behalf of my innocence; and thoroughly digeſt that variety of 
changes and revolutions, from which even the beſt of men can plead no ex- 
emption ; you will be able to form more juſt and becoming thoughts of the 
ſeveral diſpenſations of Providence; as well as a more favorable opinion of 


my conduct. — Error and falſhood, you muſt allow, are very dangerous 
X 2 guides; 
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guides; for which reaſon every prudent man will avoid all thoſe ſteps which 
lead to them; and endeavour to ſecure himſelf from falling into any miſ- 
chief whatſoever, Let me aſk you then, To what purpoſe is it for you to 
enter. into deceitful meaſures, ſeeing the root of the matter is found in me ? 
Since by all the arguments, and all the inſinuations which you can ſuggeſt ; 
it is not in your power to diſcover in me any corruption or inſincerity. 
Truth is what I adhere to, and contend for. That hath ever been, and al- 
ways ſhall be the foundation on which I build every action of my life. That 
will ſupport and comfort me under the greateſt and the heavieſt oppreſſion. 
29. There are ſome people of ſo obſtinate and perverſe a temper, as not 
to be apprehenſive of danger, let their proceedings be never fo unjuſtifiable. 
Their thoughts are ſo much employed on their own merit, and fo negli- 
gent of future caſualties ; as if no misfortune of any kind ſhall ever attend 
them. But be ye afraid of the ſword. The time may come, and ſooner per- 
haps than you are willing to imagine, when your moſt ſanguin expectations 
will not only be diſappointed ; but your ſelves ſhall be cut off, and fall a ſa- 
crifice to the execution of impartial juſtice, — Were we ſubject to no do- 
minion; was our liberty ſo unbounded, as to have no ſuperior power to con- 
troll, md check our impetuous motions ; How deplorable would our condi- 
tion be! Our life muſt be a life of diſorder and confuſion. But for the ſafety 
and well-being of mankind, our all-wiſe Governor can, and frequently does, 
reſtrain the violence and ſtubbornneſs of man; either by His own immediate 
hand, or by His Vice-gerents the inſtruments of His juſtice. For the ſivord 
is the avenger of iniquities. When mildneſs and gentleneſs prove ineffectual: 
when tenderneſs and kind treatment are diſregarded ; Then, and not till then, 
does He proceed to the exerciſe of ſuch meaſures, as are diſpleaſing and leſs 
_ gracious. — His deſign in this is exceeding good and beneficent: a clear and 
evident teſtimony, That ye may know there is a judgement. That ye may be 
aſſured, there will ſome time or other be an account taken of our actions; 
and a manifeſt difference made between the righteous, and the unrighteous ; 
between him that ſerveth God, and him that ſerveth him nor. 
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HEN anſwered Zophar the Naamathite, and fad: 1 
2. It is not to be expreſſed with what impatience and uneaſineſs 1 
have been ſo long ſilent; attending to the ſevere reproaches which have 
been ſo liberally thrown out againſt us. Therefore do my thoughts cauſe me 
to anſwer. The opprobrious language which I have heard, hath been fo very 
offenſive, and made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on my mind, that I am diſ- 
turbed to the higheſt degree, Like the branches of a tree, involved thick 
one within another; ſpreading and extending themſelves to every point: ſo 
are my thoughts various and perplexed. They are divided into ſuch irregu- 
lar motions ; crowd in upon each other with fo quick a ſucceſſion, that I 
cari no longer refrain from ſpeaking. — And for this I make haſt. This con- 
fuſion, this uneaſineſs which ſo paſſionately affects me; is the real and true 
cauſe why I am ſo cager and deſirous to make ſome reply to all- that cruel 
and unmerciful fatyr, 

3.. Liberty of ſpeech is not indeed to be too much indulged. The 8 
ſhould be liable to ſome reſtraint, and not proceed to violence and exceſs, 
But yet you muſt not think it ſtrange, nor inconſiſtent with decency and hu- 
manity, if I ſpeak with more freedom, and with more warmth than uſual, 
For who will preſume to blame me, when J have heard the check of my re- 
proach. Who will condemn me for endeavouring to juſtify myſelf, after ſo 
much harſh language; ſo many ſevere reflections. — Was I never ſo deſirous 
of being entirely ſilent, without taking any notice of what my ears have been 
ſo long witneſſes to. This perhaps would be a matter of no little difficulty. 
For the ſpirit of my underſtanding cauſeth me to anſwer. The dictates and 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon do as it were loudly call upon, and earneſtly importune 
me to deliver my opinion freely, and without reſerve.. 

4. Experience and obſervation of what hath paſſed i in former ages, are 
two of the ſureſt guides to conduct us in the various ſcenes of life. True 
wiſdom muſt take its foundation from thence. And whoever purſues his 
courſe without proper direction, cannot poſſibly avoid running into great miſ- 
takes. The queſtion then will not be improper, ſhould I deſire to be in- 

formed, what improvements thou haſt made? What depths of ſcience thou 
haſt entered into: and particularly, Whether thou knowe/t not this of old. 
Whether that which is ſo obvious and common, can poſſibly have eſcaped. 


thy notice: — Since man was placed upon earth : 1 do not ſpeak only of what | 
bath. | 
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hath happened many years ago; or of that which we have ſeen Ty our 
own eyes, and indeed are ſenſible of every day. But I carry my view a great 
deal farther : I extend my proſpect much higher; even to that time when 
man was firſt created. When the Almighty was pleaſed to fix him here; to 
eſtabliſh and give him power and dominion over all parts, and all creatures of 
the world : 

F. And by the obſervation which hath come within my knowledge, Iam 
thoroughly ſatisfied, that the triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, I am convinc- 
ed that thoſe whoſe characters are vile and ignominious ; ſuch as regard no 
obligations either to God or man; may poſſibly by the ſtrong impulſe of 
pride and ambition, raiſe their expectations to the height of glory and honour. 
They may take pleaſure in inſulting over others, whoſe virtue is bright and 
conſpicuous. But theſe attempts ſhall not be of any continuance. A very 
little time will diſcover how weak and inſignificant are their moſt daring and 
boldeſt attempts. — And as to the hypocrite : One who would deceive you 
by aſſuming the perſon of a religious, good man; when at the fame time he 
is the very reverſe of what he appears to be: whoſe outward actions are 
only the maſk of purity and holineſs; being inwardly licentious and full of 
evil. His joy is but for a moment, What public tokens ſoever he may give of 
his rejoycing ; as if he was always eaſy ; always chearful and compoſed ; 
you will quickly perceive that they are inſtantaneous ; ſo ſoon will they va- 
niſh away, 

6. He may ſooth his * and pride! in the height of a ſplendid ſituati- 
on. He may imagine that his ſecurity is ſuch as cannot-be ſhaken ; and that 
he is eyen out of the reach of danger. But though his excellency mount up to 
the heavens : Let his pomp be never ſo glorious; his exaltation never ſo re- 
markable : Nay, let it riſe to ſuch an uncommon degree, as to place him on 
the ſummit of worldly grandeur ; Let his dominion be wide and extenſive, 
ſuch as knows no bounds ; Let it command the earth from one end to the 
other; from the loweſt to the moſt eminent part thereof ; And his head reach 
unto the clouds : inveſted with full and abſolute power to preſide over, and 
give rules and laws to all who are below him : 

7. Yet do but conſider the end of all his pomp and magnificence. Repre- 
ſent to your imagination, how great, how ignominious a change he ſhall un- 
dergo ; even from the higheſt ſplendor, to the loweſt degree of obſcurity, 
And what is ſtill more, He ſhall periſh for ever like his own dung. So far 
from having his memory preſerved, or leaving behind him any remains 

_ worthy 
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worthy to be travſinitted to poſterity ; he ſhall be as much forgotten as if 
he had never been. He ſhall be utterly rejected, and caſt away, like an of- 
fenfive, nauſeous excrement. They whith have ſeen him ſhall jay, Where ts 
Ir? Thoſe who have been his peculiar favorites and dependants ; who with 
abundant pleaſure have admired his greatneſs, flattered his vanity, and been 
ſubſervient to all bis vain, ambitious projects: ſhall be aſtoniſhed when they 
behold the ſadden and unexpected alteration; when they caſt their eye on 
one who lately flouriſhed in the moſt colficiont ſtate of human greatneſs : 
but now a fallen, deſpicable object. Where, ſhall they fay, is the man to 
whom we paid ſo much adoration ? How is he diſpoſſeſſed of all his glory! 
What place of darkneſs has he retired to? 
8, What compariſon ſhall T make that with any juſtneſs or propriety 
can be applied to his ſudden change? He /hall fly away as à dream, and ſhall 
not be found. There is nothing, it may be, ſo pleaſing, and yet ſo falſe and 
uncertain, as a dream. The fatigues of the day being ended, we lay our- 
ſelves down to reſt. But yet though our body is at eaſe ; our thoughts are 
much otherwiſe ; Such vatious ſcenes, both of pleaſure and pain, intermixed 
with unaccountabls circutnſtances, preſent themſelves to our roving imagi- 
nations. But as theſe perplexities and deluſions make little or no impreſſion, 
being of a very tranſient nature; ſo ſhall it fare with the man I am deſcrib- 
ing. For in his gayeſt, decent moments he ſhall diſappear. And 
though you make never ſo diligent an enquiry, you ſhall not be able to diſ- 
cover him. — 77a, he ſhall be chaſed away as a viſion of the night, Let him 
imagine his ſituation to be very firm and ſecure ; conſcious to himſelf that 
he cannot eafily be diſturbed: Yet we may conſider him as a perſon ſlum- 
bering in the midſt of danger; taking his eaſe, though purſued by his ene- 
my. You may ſuppoſe him to be no other than a phantom, which appears 
to us when we are aſleep ; ſooths and pleaſes us with variety of objects; 
places us in the higheſt rank ; diſpenſes to us large fortunes; honours us 
with illuſtrious titles; and gives us ample poſſeſſion of the glories of the 
world: When lo! of a ſudden, the very moment we awake, we find our- 
ſelves in the ſame deſolate ſtate which accompanied us before. And what is. 
worſe, our ſpirits ſinking ſo much lower, in proportion to their being raiſcd: 
to ſo elevated a pitch of falſe grandeur. 
9. So great a veneration, and ſuch profound reſpe& accompanied him; 

that hardly one action of his life paſſed unregarded ; ſcarce a ſingle word: 
that he ſpoke was loſt, but commanded the ſtrongeſt, and the moſt vigilant: 


at 
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attention. The eye bath ſeen him, but it ſhall ſee him no more, He hath = - 
followed by crowds of flatterers and admirers. Their imaginations haye been 
vigorous and active, ſtriving ho ſhould be moſt profuſe and laviſh in his 
praiſes. They haye fixed their eyes fo intenſly on him, as if they would 
even pierce through him; and ſuffer nothing that he ſhould either ſay or do, 
to eſcape their obſervation. But all their wonder is now at an end. They 
ceaſe from purſuing the object of their adoration. Their beloved proſpect 
terminates in nothing. For let them look with the moſt careful, diligent, 
piercing eye; they ſhall not be able to perceive the leaſt remains of him. — 
Neither. ſhall his place any more behold. bim. That ſtatel y edifice ; ; That ſu- 
perb manſion of his grandeur ; which even rejoyced and triumphed in the 
reception of its magnificent Lord and Maſter ; ſhall for ever be deprived of 
ſo ſplendid and powerful an inhabitant. It ſhall be entirely deſtitute of any _ 
knowledge of him; no longer furniſhed and decorated with bis ornaments ; 
but for ever loſe ght of him, who lately gave occaſion to great exceſſes of 
joy and tranſport. 

10. As to thoſe who come after him; ſhould there be any remains ; 
ſhould any the moſt diſtant branches of his family ſurvive him ; The poor 
all eruſh. them. Since they muſt. be eſteemed the deſcendants of an un- 

righteous, wicked man; For that reaſon they ſhall not be entitled to any 
offices of kindneſs or friendſhip. They ſhall be denied thoſe mutual and com- 
mon favours, which other people lay claim to as their right and privilege, 
. Even thoſe, who are maſt indigent and neceffitous ſhall inſult and triumph 
over them. — How afflicting and melancholy a circumſtance muſt this be 
to him! What pain and anxiety muſt he labour under, when he conſiders 
- the neceſſary, fad event of his former conduct! When he lays it ſeriouſly to 
heart, That bis own hands have brought on him his ſorrow : That all this mi- 
ſery is entirely his own procuring, and to be imputed to himſelf only; to his 
own micbchaviour ; the chief and principal cauſe of ſo much, and ſo great 
evil, 
11. Could you thoroughly penetrate into, and take a tine view of him. 
Could you examine every part belonging to him: A ſurprizing ſcene of 
wickedneſs would be opened. You would quickly diſcover not only thoſe 
imper fections which are common to us all; but you would likewiſe per- 
ceive, how thoſe imperfections have been beightened. and aggravated by 
many and grievous pollutions. His bones are full of his ſecrets. The whole 
man wil appear much abuſed and injured by a riotous life ns in eaſe and 
luxury. 
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luxury. the beautiful fabric of his body ſo greatly defiled; fo impaired and 
weakeiſed; as to approach very near to a difſolution. — Theſe bones, had 
they not been waſted by intemperance and exceſs; might have continued 
firm and durable for many years; even to a graceful, venerable old age. But 
they ſhall lie down with him in the duſt, Had they been ſound and ſtrong, 
they would indeed by lying 1 in the grave, have conſumed in a certain, due 
time; but now that event is anticipated. For before the body is interred, 
and the funeral rites performed ; they are all decayed ; they are nothing but 
rottenneſs and corruption; and are already prepared to mingle with, and 
make part of the duſt of the earth, 

12. A vitious courſe of life may poſſibly be a ſecret pleaſure to ſome 
men. They may imagine, they are under no neceſſity of obſerving what is 
regular, juſt, and good: that no comfort, nor ſatisfaction can ariſe from 
being ſtrictly and ſcrupulouſly tenacious of the rules of virtue and integrity: 
but that ſuch obligations are unreaſonable confinements, and ſevere reſtraints, 
bonds and fetters: and ſerve only to deprive us of that common liberty 
which our natural tempers and inclinations ſuggeſt to us. Therefore becauſe 
qickedneſs is ſweet in his mouth; becauſe his delight is in doing what a re- 
ligious good man would be aſhamed to do; and hath no taſte, nor reliſh for 
any thing that is pure and innocent: — be hides it under bis tongue. He is 
not, it may be, ſo impudent and audacious as to make an open and public 
profeſſion of his true ſentiments. He will not declare to the world the conſ- 
ciouſneſs of his guilt; which muſt neceſſarily accompany every offender _ 
though never ſo bold and preſumptuous. His endeavour is to make you be- 
| lieve that he is a different perſon from what he really is. By a falſe heart and 
flattering lips he would deceive, and conceal from you his inward, * 
thoughts. 

13. Would you make a compariſon between a wicked man, and one of 
a luxurious taſte; whoſe chief pleaſure conſiſts in indulging his appetite, and 
entertaining himſelf with the choiceſt delicacies, which either art or nature 
can produce. As this perſon rejoices in variety of dainties, which when once 
he takes into his mouth, he ſuffers not to make too haſty a paſſage, for fear 
his luxury ſhould not be gratified : ſo may the wicked man ſpare his wicked- 
neſs ; but be will not forſake it. He may for a time act the hypocrite to ſuch 
a degree, as not to be guilty of thoſe follies which his inclinations lead him to ; 
and which might expoſe him to public ſhame and infamy: but notwith- 
ſtanding this, his paſſions are ſo eager and violent; fo tenacious of what is 
VOL. II. Y | criminal; 
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criminal; that he cannot, he will not perſuade kind 60 aher hu nabe 
and to remove the evil from him. — For be vill heep it within bis mouth. 
His favourite vices are ſuch ſtrong temptations, that he can by no means re- 
linquiſh them. They adhere to him fo cloſe, and are fo adapted to his palate; 
that he can take no true delight in any thing elſe. He hath no reliſh for 
whatever favours the leaſt of purity and goodnels ; what to a virtuous man 
is the greateſt comfort, and the higheſt refreſhment imaginable. | 
14. When the neceſſities of nature call upon us to be ſupplied, either by 
cating or drinking; it is with a deſign that we ſhould find immediate relief; 
that our craving appetite ſhould be fatisfied; and we by that means may be 
enabled to diſcharge the common duties of life with more eaſe and chear- 
fulneſs. But it is not ſo with the man I am deſcribing, His meat in bis bo- 
els is turned, With regard to him the order and courſe of nature is inverted, 
For inſtead of receiving true and proper nouriſhment from what he eats, or 
what he drinks: inſtead of being refreſhed, like other men, by their uſual 
food: — The gall of afþs is within him: there is a ſecret venom infuſed into 
him. His foul is tainted and corrupted with fin ; an obſtinate, violent poiſon 
hath ſeized him; like that which the aſps carry about them. A poiſon of 
ſuch a nature; of ſuch noxious qualities; that, uſe what methods you pleaſe 
to expel it; apply all the remedies the moſt ſkilful phyſician can preſcribe; 
yet it will be. labouring to very little purpoſe. For the wound is ſo deep; 
the diſtemper ſo malignant, and fo far beyond the power of art to relieve ; 
that you need not ſcruple to pronounce it incurable, 

15. There are ſeveral perſons, one may obſerve, ſo avaritious; ſo eager 
and paſſionately fond of increaſing their ſubſtance; as if the happineſs of 
life entirely depended on large ſtores, and numerous poſſeſſions. But as men 
of this corrupt diſpoſition, no ſooner have their ardent wiſhes gratified, but 
are compelled very often to reſign all that they have unjuſtly acquired: 
ſo he hath ſivallowed down riches, and he ſhall vomit them up again. So ſhall 
all the power that he is maſter of be abandoned; all his grandeur and mag- | 
nificence diminiſhed and brought low. Like a bitter, nauſeous draught 
which enters the ſtomach of a ſick man, and which he is glad to diſcharge , 
ſo ſhall he part with the oppreſſive loads of his ill-gotten treaſure; and for 
the ſake of cafe diſpoſſeſs himſelf of what ever he hath obtained by fraudulent, 
treacherous dealings. — How ſecure foever he may imagine himſelf, as if 
his enjoyments were firm, and not to be ſhaken; as if no accident could 
happen to ſpoil him of his goods; or to leave him helpleſs and deſtitute ; 
low 
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low and contemptible: God will caft them out of his belly, There is a ſuperi- 
or over-ruling power, which is able to bring down his lofty head; to change 
his, ſtate and pomp to meanneſs and obſcurity; and to empty him of that 
fulneſs and exceſs, which ſwelled him to ſuch a degree, as to make bim look 
upon his inferiors with a ſcornful, contemptuous eye. 
16. However curious and delicate he may be in providing entertainments ; 
How laborious and expenſive ſoever he is defirous of appearing to indulge 
an ungovernable appetite; he ſhall ſuck the poiſon of aſps. All the elegancies, 
from which he expected abundance of pleaſure ; inſtead of gratifying his 
falſe taſte; inſtead of adding vigour and ſtrength to his body; eaſe and fatis- 
faction to his mind; they ſhall prove to be his deſtruction: a malignant hu- 
mour ſhall diffuſe itſelf with ſo much violence; as to vitiate and corrupt every 
part belonging to him. — The vipers tongue ſhall lay him. He ſhall be in 
the fame unhappy condition with one who is bit by a ſerpent. For ſhould 
that creature once ſeize and faſten on us; the dire infection iſſuing from 
his mouth is ſo irreſiſtibly ſtrong, and makes ſo quick a paſſage through 
the whole maſs of blood; that it will be in vain to attempt a cure. The 
loſs of life muſt be the inevitable conſequence. Such is the ſtate of a wick- 
ed man, He hath no ſoundneſs, no integrity in him. Inſtead of that, he is 
outwardly defiled, and inwardly tainted. No means can be uſed, no reme- 

dies applied, to ſecure: him from dying a painful, ignominious death. 
17. He is deſtitute of thoſe common inſtruments, which generally ſpeak- 
ing are ſo agreeable to others. He ſhall not ſee the rivers, the floods, the brooks 
F honey and butter, There are abundance of entertainments of various kinds, 
and ſeveral degrees ; ſuitable to the taſte and genius of particular perſons, 
Some are of a ſuperior kind: ſome of a lower clafs : others inferior to both. 
Theſe entertainments, different as they are, without queſtion are intended 
to promote that common and mutual pleaſure which ariſes from the ſeveral 
orders, allotted to us by the providence of God. — There are ſome people 
indeed who are placed in the midſt of rivers of joy; every thing around them 
flowing in a conſtant, uninterrupted courſe. There are others, whoſe ſtreams 
do not paſs in fo even, regular a current. But yet theſe frequently rejoice in 
ſuch foods of pleaſure, as rife to a very great height. And there are others, 
who, though they do not ſhare in the utmoſt plenty; may yet be ſaid to re- 
Joice in their brooks, Theſe, it may be, are ſmall and contracted, if you com- 
pare them with foods and rivers. But yet they are ſufficient for all the uſes 
which are conſiſtent with reaſonable, moderate defires, — Should we there- 
. > Wop tore 
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fore be denied the priviledge of enjoying thoſe pleaſures of life in any * 


gree whatſoever ; [which is this man's unhappy ** our ſituation muſt 
be accounted extremely grievous and miſerable. 


18. One would really think that he is a ſtranger to the manga obligations 
of juſtice, That he is, or at leaſt ſeems to be ignorant of the nature of pro- 
perty. He hath not, it may be, ſeriouſly digeſted, as he ought to have done, 
thoſe neceſſary rules and precepts which teach the doctrine of reſtitution. 
But let him take this for a ſure maxim, founded on the baſis of common 
right; That which he laboured for, ſhall he reſtore, and ſhall not fwallow it 

. down, He may poſſibly have taken a great deal of pains ; entered into ſeve- 
ral unjuſt meaſures in purſuit of temporal advantages; and by this means 
raiſed his fortunes to a conſiderable height; not foreſeeing that when juſtice 
overtakes him, he ſhall be obliged to yield up every illegal poſſeſſion ; and 
that it will not be in his power to retain whatever he hath acquired by a- 
varice, rapine, and extortion. — According to his ſubflance ſhall the reſtitution 
be, and he ſhall not rejoyce therein. The ſcene being now changed, he ſhall, 
though with the greateſt reluctance, be compelled to give up all that he 
hath been contending for. Thoſe ſpoils which by an oppreſſive, high hand, 
he had taken from others, he ſhall now render to the proper owner : and he 
himſelf ſhall be deprived of all thoſe enjoyments, which he imagined were 
ſecured to him for a long continuance. And now inſtead of rejoycing ; in- 
ſtead of that pleaſing ſucceſs which he was in expectation of; his joy ſhall 
be turned to ſorrow, All his future proſpects of eaſe, of mirth and indul- 
gence, ſhall entirely diſappear : and in their place ſhall riſe op a melancholy 

ſucceſſion of horror, trouble and diſappointment. 

19. It is a common obſervation [and indeed experience ſhews it to be 
true] that one evil action frequently produces another. When once we are 
in purſuit of meaſures that are falſe and unjuſtifiable, we are apt to haſten 

our progreſs, till we are plunged deep in ſuch errors as at firſt we could not 
have apprehended ; and from which we find it very hard to be diſengaged. 
Thus it happens in the caſe of oppreſſion. Becauſe be hath oppreſſed, be bath 
forſaken the poor, To injure any one, of what ſtation ſoever, is a high of- 
fence: to practice the arts of cruelty with regard to our inferiors; is to aſ- 

ſume the deteſtable character of a Tyrant. But to exerciſe our tyranny on 
the indigent and neceſſitous; and then to forſake and abandon them; is a 
great aggravation of our guilt. This is the crime which he is to be charged 
with, For fo far from repenting of what the abjef and diftrefſed by his 


means 
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means have ſuffered: ſo far from taking them again under his protection; 
He leaves them in thoſe deſolate circumſtances in which he hath been chief- 
ly inſtrumental to involve them. — Spoil and rapine are what ſome men of 

| ſavage diſpoſitions take delight in. The injuries they commit, how flagrant 
ſoever, (So hardened is their impiety ! ) they think themſelves under no obli- 
gation to repair; or make good the loſſes which other people ſuſtain by their 
unrighteous dealing. Such is the ſtate of every wicked man. He hath wiolent- 
ly taken away an houſe, and hath not built it, His actions are extravagant, 
and ſubject to no reſtraint, He launches out beyond all' the bounds of com- 
mon decency. You may compare him to one whoſe pleaſure conſiſts in do- 
ing all the miſchief he can; in pulling down even of ſtrong-holds ; in levell- 
ing ſtately and magnificent ſtructures ; and not being under the leaſt anxiety 
to rebuild what he hath ſo fooliſhly deſtroyed. 

20. To be at eaſe in one's own breaſt : to be under no > anxiety or concern 
with regard to the actions of our life paſſed ; and to have no remorſe of conſ- 
cience for any injuſtice, or ill conduct which we have at any time been 
guilty of; muſt be matter of wondrous joy and ſatisfaction to every good 
man. But this is a pleaſure, to which he can have no pretence. Surely he 

ſhall have no reſt, nor eaſe in himſelf. Let him but recollect his former be- 
haviour ; take a diſtinct view of the ſeveral diſorders which he hath committ- 
ed; The abuſe of his power; The tyranny which he hath exerciſed ; His 

laying waſt other men's property; His oppreſſion of the widow, and the 
| orphan! And then let him try if all theſe enormities can be paſſed by, and 
entirely diſregarded, without abundance of inward pain and uneafineſs. — 
He may poſſibly raiſe his hopes to a great degree of confidence, He may ex- 
tend his wiſhes farther than in reaſon he ought to do. But he ſhall not eſcape 
according to his defire. Though his expectations are never fo ſtrong and 
eager ; his ſelf-ſecurity ſuch as if no diſappointment would happen to him: 
yet he will find by experience that he muſt be greatly deceived, For when 
variety of troubles call upon him, and follow one another in a quick ſucceſſi- 
on; (as he ſhould in reaſon ſuſpect) it will not be in his power to evade 
them, by all the arts and ſtratagems that he can invent, or put in practice. 

21. To be poor and in narrow circumſtances is very often the lot which 
falls to abundance of people ; let them be never ſo careful to avoid it. But 
to be reduced to poverty after an enjoyment of fullneſs and plenty, is juſtly 
eſteemed a very great calamity. This is his condition. And what is worſe, 
There ſhall nothing be left for his food. He whoſe entertainments were ſump- 


tuous 
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tuous and magnificent : Ls who Gan nds wo; experice 1 providing 
and furniſhing a ſplendid, extravagant table ; to gratify his pride, and pam- 
per his luxury; is now ſenſible. how low he is fallen from his ſtate and 
grandeur, For he is deſtitute even of the common neoeſſaries of life ;” hav- 
ing not ſo much as to ſatisfy a craving, hungry appetite, — Therefore be mu/t 
not look for bis dainties. He muſt check his unreaſonable deſires ; not fix his 
thoughts on what is curious and delicate: nor be in the leaſt ſolicitous to 
pleaſe a vitious taſte ; conſidering what he ſhall eat, or what he ſhall drink. 

But he muſt be content with the meaneſt,. and the moſt vulgar fare; and 
ſubmit to ſuch diet as would rejoyce the pooreſt and moſt diſtreſſed object of 
charity. . 
22. When in any of our negotiations we joyn the labour of our hands to 
our beſt premeditated counſels: This is the ſureſt method we can take to 
crown our endeavours with ſucceſs. 'Theſe are the moſt probable means we 
can purſue, not only to advance our intereſt in the world, and raiſe ourſelves 
to the higheſt eminencies of fortune; but to enjoy likewiſe the plentiful 
fruits of our induſtry. The very reverſe appears if you view this man's cir- 

cumſtances. In the fulneſs of his ſufficiency he ſhall be in ſtraits. In the height 
of his proſperity and affluence ; in the multitude of his temporal poſſeſſions; 
his change is ſo great, and ſo ſudden, as to reduce him to poverty and diſtreſs; 

and to render him extremely miſerable. Like a man who ftrikes hands with 
another, to eſtabliſh, as he thinks, an advantagious contract: and yet finds 
all his prudence and ſagacity entirely defeated. — He muſt then ceaſe to tri- 
umph. All his ſtate and grandeur fall: His wealth and fortunes decay: His 
plenty and proſperity diſappear. And what is worſe, All the power of ſorrow 
ſhall come upon him. The ſcene of his joy and tranſport is altered. In their 
place follows, (like a ſtrong, invading Army) a rapid, quick ſucceſſion of 
anxiety. One trouble preſſes hard upon another. They give him no time 
for refreſhment. His calamities are ſo various, and of ſuch a complicated 
nature; the weight of them ſo grievous and burdenſom ; that he hath no 
ſtrength to reſiſt. All that he can do, is, to lament his misfortune, and * 
under the heavy yoke, without any hopes of recovery. 

23. To be hungry; To have a craving, voracious appetite, when it is not 
in our pawer to fatisfy it; muſt be a very grievous and afflicting circum- 
ſtance. The caſe is the fame with regard to any deſires, of what kind ſoever, 
which we are eager to accompliſh, For-if weare not ſo ſucceſsful as to com- 

paſs the end which we had 2 and about which all our care and vi- 


gilance 
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gilance was employed ; our diſappointment muſt neceſſarily occaſion a great 
deal of anxiety and trouble. Such is the calamity which attends this man : 
When be is about to fill bis belly. When he hath formed the beſt, and the 
moſt likely projects, which with all his art and {kill he can poſſibly invent: 
when the beauteous proſpect, which he viewed at a diſtance, approaches 
near him, to put him in poſſeſſion of the utmoſt of his wiſhes : — He ſhall 
then be ſo far from rejoycing in that ſuppoſed center of his happineſs: fo far 
from indulging himſelf in his imaginary pleaſures; That God ſhall caſt the 


fury of His wrath upon him, Inſtead of being that object of pity and com? 
paſſion, favour and affection, to which he — he had a ſure, indiſputa- 


ble title; and that even the Deity Himſelf would ſhew him as much partia- | = 
lity, as his own vanity and falſe merit could claim. Inſtead of this, the q 
keeneſt arrows of Divine vengeance ſhall be pointed at him. — Afflictions of | 
all kinds are grievous to human nature, But there are ſome particular times 
and ſeaſons which add greater weight and force to them. For inſtance: 
In your gayeſt and moſt joyful hours, thoſe happy intervals of eaſe and 
pleaſure, as they are generally eſteemed ! Should a cloud of terrible darkneſs 
and horror come upon you, when you had not the leaſt expectation of it: 
This would immediately fink your ſpirits, and put a ſtop to your higheſt 
diverſion. Thus ſhall He rain upon him while he is eating. In the midſt of 
his feaſting and entertainments; when he is regaling himſelf with all the de- 
licacies and luxuries which an extravagant taſte can procure ; as if he was 
placed beyond the reach of diſtreſs : God ſhall your down upon him the 
—— and fulleſt vials of His diſpeaſure. 

24. Do but conſider the ſtate of mankind with regard to the difficulties 
of life which accompany them ; and you cannot but obſerve, that very often 
one trouble is productive of another ; that they are linked together as a 
chain: So near and fo cloſe is their connexion! He ſhall flee from the iron 
weapon. Having in view ſome very imminent danger, which threatens him, 
though at a diſtance ; as a prudent man would, and indeed ſhould do; he is 
defirous of avoiding it. Self-preſervation and defence call upon him to take 
the beſt ſteps he is able; to purſue the moſt probable meaſures he can in- 
vent, that will procure him fafety and deliverance. —But all his endeavours 
are vain : All his labour fruitleſs, The bow of fteel ſhall ſtrite him through. 
He ſhall no ſooner evade one difficulty ; and pleaſe himſelf, it may be, with 
the thoughts that he is now entirely at eaſe, and free from any future anxic- 
ty: but immediately he ſhall be ſenſible of his error. He ſhall, to his ſor- 
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row, be convinced, how weak a foundation is ſelf-ſecurity : in n the heipht of 
which, ſome unexpected calamity, ſome very acute trouble ſhall come upon 
him ; which like an arrow pointed with the brighteſt and ſharpeſt ſteel, 
ſhall pierce and wound him in fo deſperate a manner, that he will find it to 
no- purpoſe to apply any medicines for his recovery. 
25. Having once received the fatal ſtroke; the dire calamities ariſing from 
thence, haſten towards him with ſo much ſwiftneſs ; purſue him with fo 
rapid a courſe; that to reſiſt the impetuous torrent, exceeds all the art and 
Kill that he is poſſeſſed of. He draweth, and it cometh out of the body. He is 
not indeed ſupine and negligent under the prefſure of his misfortunes. But 
inſtead of that, he applies the utmoſt efforts of his ſtrength to diſengage 
himſelf. He labours to remove the cauſe ; he ſtrives, (and it may be with 
ſucceſs) to take away the inſtrument which gives him ſo much pain. — But 
tbat which he labours for can avail him nothing. It is too late now to think 
of being reſtored to his former health and ſoundneſs, For the glittering fword 
cometh out of his gall. The wound that he hath received is extremely dan- 
gerous: ſo deep and piercing, as to affect even his moſt vital parts. The 
pangs which he feels are ſo acute and violent, that they force their way 
like a bright two-cdged ſword. And though death does not inſtantly follow ; 
though an end is not immediately put to his miſerable life: —He i is un- 
done. Terrors are upon him, Ruin and deſtruction are ſo precipitate ; and pur- 
ſue him with ſuch eagerneſs, as to afford him no hopes of eſcaping the ſe- 
vereſt vengeance, — Would you repreſent any one ſtruggling with great 
hardſhips and oppreſſions; encompaſſed on every fide with numberleſs dif- 
ficulties : of rather, a Criminal appearing before his awful Judge ; hearing 
a long detail of notorious facts laid to his charge, with all the aggravating 
circumſtances attending them, of injuſtice, violence, rapin, murder. Ima- 
gine, as you may well do, in what manner this unhappy wretch, conſcious 
of his guilt, ſtands trembling for fear of the Divine wrath which threatens 
him from above : Dreading thoſe puniſhments, which he knows he deſerves 
ready to be executed on earth. — Such are His pains, ſuch Hs agonies. His 
ſoul is overpowered with the higheſt degree of conſternation. 
26, Let him take never ſo much care, enter upon what meaſures he 
pleaſes, to avoid the impending dangers which threaten him; let him ſtrive 
to be eaſy, chearful and unconcerned in private, as he would make you believe 
he is in the fulleſt aſſemblies. Evil ſball be hid in ſecret places. There is no 
retirement ever ſo cloſe, where he can enjoy himſelf free from diſquiet and 


trou- 
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troubles: Theſe are his inſeparable companions which he carries with him; 
and muſt neceſſarily. always accompany him wherever he goes. — Self- 
ſecurity in the midſt of imminent danger, muſt be eſteemed a very great in- 
fatuation. To appear openly as if we were entirely at peace within our breaſts; 
when at the ſame time there is ſome grievous diſorder which affects us; and 
like an ulcer preys upon, and is ready to devour us; is no doubt a calamity 
of an extraordinary nature: Such is His caſe, A fire not blown ſhall conſume 
im. His miſery is juſtly compared to a houſe that takes fire in ſome ſecret 
corner, which continues for a while gradually waſting and deftroying, before 
you diſcover it: And when you do, you find it has gone fo far, and the very 
foundation ſo much weakened, that all your labour to fave the whole build- 
ing from ruin, will be ſpent in vain, Thus is the fire of vengeance kindled 
againſt him ; which though it does not appear immediately, but lies concealed 
and ſmothered ; at laſt breaks out againſt him, and rages with greater fury.— 
When one man ſuffers, it is obſervable that frequently ſeveral others ſuffer 
with him. The follies and the vices which we are guilty of, are very often 
puniſhed in ſuch a manner, that thoſe who are our dependants ; whoſe happi- 
neſs and ſucceſs in the world riſes and falls in proportion to our own ; are equal 
| ſharers with us in our misfortunes, E. ſhall go ill with bim that is left in his 
tabernacle. Was he only to endure the puniſhments which his crimes deſerve, 
and the ſword of juſtice to fall on his head alone; every body muſt be pleaſed, 
and rejoice at the execution. ut inſtead of this, others are involved with him 
in the ſame calamity: Thoſe who dwell with him; who are ſtrangers, it 
may be, to his unjuſtifiable proceedings, and to the evil defigns which he is 
forming ; ſhall, notwithſtanding their innocence, bear their part likewiſe in 
the dreadful ruin. | 


27. It may poſſibly be ſome pleaſure, ſome ſecret ſatisfaction to a wicked 
man, to think that he can manage his affairs with ſo much art and cunning, 
as not to be diſcovered : That he is able in a great meaſure to deceive the 
world; to conceal his actions, as well as the evil motions of his ſoul. But be 
he never ſo induſtrious to draw a veil over his conduct; and fo far ſucceſsful 
in his endeavours, that no mortal eye can reach him: The heaven ſhall reveal 
his iniquity. There is a quick, penetrating, all-ſeeing eye from above, that 
ſearcheth into the deepeſt and moſt abſtruſe ſecrets of man. No baſe, no im- 
pious fact, though formed with all the privacy and {kill that we are maſters 
of, can be unknown to Him. Every ſtep we take; the minuteſt, and what 
we may eſteem the moſt trifling circumſtance of life, appears to him in the 

Vo. II. 2 plaineſt, 
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plaineſ}, cleareſt light. And the carth ſball riſe up againſt him. as 
no diſcovery to be made from above: Did no ſaperior Power interpoſe; the 

earth itſelf would not be ſilent. Even his aſſociates, in whom he repoſed the 
ſtrongeſt. confidence; Partners with him in his darkeſt myſteries of wicked- 
neſs; notwithſtanding their former friendſhip and alliance, will ſometime or 
othet᷑ break their confederacy ; lay open, and expoſe to public view the moſt 
retired ſcenes of his impiety; attack him in a hoſtile manner, and bring him 
to what his deſerts call for, a ſevere, juſt puniſhmeut. 

28. Though a river be never ſo full, and the ſtream haſty and rapid in its 
courle ; yet by ſome accident or other it may happen that the current ſhall 
be checked, the waters fail, and nothing but dry land appear. This compa- 
riſon will hold good if we apply it to his family. The increaſe of his houſe ſhall 
depart. The numerous progeny, in which his ſtrength conſiſted, ſhall be cut 
off : The authority and dominion to which he was entitled ſhall be removed: 
He ſhall be reduced to a helpleſs, deſtitute condition. — And the flow in the 
day of His wrath. That great plenty and abundance: That wealth and for- 
tunes which ſupplied him not only with the neceſſaries of life, but miniſter- 
ed to his luxury and delicacies, his follies and vices, ſhall likewiſe change their 
courſe. When once the Divine anger riſes ; when the time comes that fills 
up the meaſure of his iniquity z and the vengeance of God, which was ſuſ- 
pended, can hold out no longer (the provocations being fo grievous, and ſo 
often repeated); then it is that he muſt expect to fall a facrifice to incenſed, 
impartial juſtice. 

29. Every good man has always a due wad to the event of his actions: 
He conſiders what the conſequence will be, ſhould he purſue any thing that 
is unlawful; any thing offenſive to God or man. Very different is his con- 
duct, who directs himſelf not by. the rules of juſtice and integrity; but by his 
own arbitrary will, his own evil deſires and inclinations. The puniſhment 
which he really deſerves will come, though it makes but ſlow advances towards 
him, This 2s the portion of a wicked man. Whatever thoughts he may have 
of enjoying peacefully, and for any long contiguance, that which he has ac- 
quired by violence and oppreſſion: Whatever future proſpects of happineſs 
he may have in view; his lot ſhall unavoidably be ſuch only, as muſt happen 
to the irreligious and profane; no leſs than certain ruin and deſtruftion. — 
Was he to undergo any ſevere puniſhment ; was the Divine wrath to fall 
heavy upon him, after his beſt endeavours to diſcharge his duty both to God 
and man ; to preſerve himſelf from great and notorious offences : He might 
then 
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then perhaps have ſome reaſon to complain, and to expoſtulate, ſaying, Shall 
not the Judge of heaven and earth do right? But the heritage is of bis own 
negotiating from God. The miſeries which he has reduced himſelf to, are of 
his own procuring : He muſt try and condemn himſelf : His own behaviour, 
his obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, in oppoſition to the dictates of conſcience ; the 


common rules of honour, juſtice and integrity, are the foundation of all his 


grievances, Theſe provocations call aloud for the vengeance of God. 


CHAP. XXI. 


VT Job aa eren and faid: 

2. With no little impatience, you muſt imagine, my ears have re- 

ated ſuch abuſive language : Let me then entreat you to hearken diligently 
to my ſpeech; and carefully to attend to the reply which 1 ſhall make; and 
more particularly for this reaſon, becauſe the words that T ſhall ſpeak, will 
not perhaps be ſo much my own words, as thoſe which have been delivered 
to us by our forefathers ; men famous for their judicious and wiſe obſerva. 
tions. — And let this be your conſolations. Had you really intended to comfort 


me, to cafe my troubles, and leſſen the heavy burden which oppreſſes me. In- 


ſtead of treating me, as you have done, with great ſeverity ; inſtead of re- 
proaching me, as if I was one of a profligate character, rejected of God, hated 
and deſpiſed by man; you would rather have expreſſed ſome pity and com- 
paſſion. This would have been a great relief to me, and a real mn. of your 
kindneſs and affection. 


3. As you have indulged yourſelves in the greateſt liberty of ſpeech, under. 


the ſpecious pretence indeed of kindneſs and friendſhip, but without regard 
either to decency or truth: Should I in return make no anſwer, you might 
poſſibly interpret my filence as guilt and ſelf-condemnation, Therefore ſuffer 
me that I may ſpeak : To ſhew you that I am not conſcious of the crimes ob- 
jected againſt me, I muſt defire you to hear what I have to fay in my own 
defence. — And after that T have ſpoken, mock on. When I have opened to 
you my grievances, which in my opinion deſerve to be heard; I ſhall then 
refer to you : I ſhall appeal to your own judgement, whether or no my rea.. 
ſons for complaining are not juſt; and ſuch as any one who is not greatly 
prejudiced, muſt admit, without ſcorn and deriſion. 

4. When troubles, to which we are all ſubject, overtake us; it is one 
great point of prudence, to confider the beſt and eaſieſt methods for our re- 
lief, As for me, is my complaint to man? With regard to myſelf, who am 
Z 2 now 
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now: an object of calamity and mach diſtreſs; Whither-ſhall I go? Where 
ſhall I find comfort under the load of my; afflitions? Shall I make my ad- 
dreſs to one ſprung from the earth ? Shall I expect to have my burden taken 
off by one of the ſame original; the ſame weakneſſes and imperfections 
with my own? — And if it were fo, Why ſhould not my ſpirit be troubled? 
But ſuppoſe this was really the caſe ; that I had no other refuge to flee to, 
but one whoſe natural infirmities are equal to mine; and who had no more 
reaſon than I have, to boaſt of any ſuperior excellencies : Would this be a 
ſufficient cauſe why I ought not to be inwardly grieved? Would that juſtify 
me in indulgeing a ſtupid inſenſibility; in appearing altogether negligent and 
unconcerned ; as if I was entirely diveſted of. pete; end. pt-orgerveris and 
— N yield to the moſt violent impreſſions? 
Did your thoughts really incline towards my unhappy condition: was 
— eteicn of friendſhip fincere and juſt ; ſuch as not to be intermixed 
With partiality and hypocriſy : I might then reaſonably hope that you would 
enter into the merits of my complaint. Mark me, and be aſtoniſhed. Let me 
_ adviſe you not to take a ſuperficial view of my preſent circumſtances ; but 
to examine with ſeriouſneſs and due attention the ſeveral calamities that I 
undergo. And I am verily perſuaded, you will be ſo far from treating me 
as a man of an infamous name and character; that you will rather be af- 
fected with the higheſt degree of wonder, Your heart will be ready even 
to melt and be difſokved. — Inſtead of indulgeing that wantonneſs and liberty 
of ſpeech, which is attended with the ſevereſt, and the moſt uncharitable 0 
proaches that you can invent: Lay your hand upon your mauth, Take ſome 
pains to reſtrain, and bring under government your licentious tongue. Put a 
ſtop to your ſatyrical, ſcurrilous language; and let nothing come from you 
but what is decent and becoming; but what is proper for you to ſpeak, and 
for me to hear. 
6. Should we, after ſuffering ſome very great affliction, entirely forget it. 
Did the impreſſion, though at firſt deep and affecting, wear away, ſo as to 
leave little or no remains: this would be matter of conſolation under the 


heavieſt troubles. But when 1 remember, I am afraid. When I call to mind 


what variety of misfortunes have been heaped upon me: How ſudden, and 
how ſurprizing my change! from the higheſt flow of proſperity, to the low- 
eſt and meſt abject condition. And particularly when my thoughts are per- 
plexed with certain difficulties concerning the diſpenſations of Providence; I 
immediately feel a ſtrange terror and diſorder within : me: — And my fleſb 


taketh 
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|  fakith! bold on trembling. The conſternation which ſeizes meis ſo very-power- 


ful and urgent; that I am-deprived in a manner of all my ſtrength and vigour. | 


Every part belonging to me is relaxed to ſuch a degree, that I am not able 
to diſcharge any office of life as I ought to do. For my own/ caſe (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) I have reoourſe even to that horror and aſtoniſh- 
ment, which in all violent caſes affect both the mind and body. I may com- 


pare myſelf to a man fallen into a river; and deſpairing of life, catches hold 


r af Pris which he is ſure can be of no ſafety to him. 


7. When I ſeriouſly weigh the general diſpenſations of God's Nine: 


end conſider in What manner the riches, pomp and grandeur of this world 

are diſtributed : I cannot but obſerve that ſuch favours are frequently the 
lot of thoſe, who to all appearance are very unworthy of them. They are 
fo far from claiming any merit, that by their manner of life you would 
rather eſteem them objects of divine vengeance. This, as it did of old time, 
Rill remains a queſtion not eaſy to be anſwered, viz. Wherefore do the wicked 
Ave? how ſhall we account for it? who is able to fatisfy us in this difficult 
point, ſhould we aſk, for what reaſon it is that men of evil converſation are 

permitted to have the enjoyment of this life in the ſame manner, the ſame 
eaſe and comfort with thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by a different charac- 
ter? — The pleaſures of wickedneſs are of ſuch a nature as not to be really 
of any long continuance : for the effects proceeding from them very often 
prove fatal to thoſe who eagerly purſue them. But notwithſtanding this, you 
ſometimes ſee, they become old, yea, are mighty in power. They are not only 
ſuffered to pleaſe and indulge themſelves during the time of youth, the active 
and vigorous part of life ; but they perſevere in the ſame way even till they 
are advanced in years. Inſtead of being brought low, and reduced to ſuch 


contemptible circumſtances, as one would imagine, ſhould be the conſe- 
quence of their actions; they increaſe in wealth, and extend their dominion . 


to a very great height. 
8. We generally eſteem it, and with good reaſon, a very ſingular bleſ- 
ſing, if our ſtock increaſes, of what kind ſoever it be. Eſpecially if our fami- 
lies are divided into ſeveral full and numerous branches; ſo as to be able to 
preſerve our names, and tranſmit our memories to future ages. But that the 
wicked, men who are enemies to religion, ſhould be indulged fo great a fa- 
vour, is not perhaps ſo eaſy to apprehend. Their ſeed is eſtabliſhed in their 
fight with them. So far from feeling the weight of calamity and diſtreſs ; 
they are not only themſelves enriched with plenteous ſtores ; but they have 
the 
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the ſatisfaction of ſeeing large portions allotted to their deſcendants; __ 
ſeem to be fixed and ſettled upon ſuch laſting foundations, as if no diſap- 
pointment could check ; no common misfortunes remove, — This is the 
caſe likewife with regard to their offipring before their eyes. The produce 
belonging to them, is ſuch, that let them look round their habitations; let 
them caſt an eye on all thoſe places where their property extends: they be 


hold every thing in the moſt proſperous, flouriſhing condition. Their ſtores 
multiply together with their family. Their fields are loaded with corn of 


various kinds: their mountains covered with thouſands of cattle : their vine- 
yards ſwell with cluſters of grapes: their fatts flow with the moſt generous 
wines: their milk, their butter and honey-are ſerved up in Lordly diſhes, 

9. To live ſo as to be free from danger: to be at eaſe in our dwellings, 
without any apprehenſions of being diſturbed either by foreign or domeſtic 
quatrels; is one principal part of the comfort of life. This is the ſecurity 
which they enjoy. Their bou/es are ſafe from fear. Their habitations, though 
even nurſeries of wickedneſs; receptacles of the vileſt and lewdeſt of men; 
who are entered into a ſocial alliance for the encouragement of evil; who 
ſow the ſeeds of corruption to hinder that which is really good from taking 
root: their habitations, I ſay, are ſo pleaſing, ſo full of j joy and entertainment, 
as to admit of no terror, nor uneafineſs. — Neither is the rod of God upon 
them. The greateſt check, and the ſureſt reſtraint to an evil mind, would be 
the immediate ſuffering ſome remarkable puniſhment after any criminal ac- 
tion. This expected event would ſtrike ſuch a dread and terror; that he 
muſt be of a very obſtinate and hardened diſpoſition, who would wilfully 
preſume to tranſgreſs either the laws of God or man. But this is not the 
caſe with the men we are deſcribing. The ſcourge does not hang over them: 
divine vengeance does not threaten them: therefore they have no trouble- 
ſom reflexions arifing either from their preſent or former conduct; no 

anxious thoughts of any evil to come. 

10. As the eaſe and happineſs of life depends very much on temporal 
enjoyments; ſo does many an anxious reflexion ariſe from neceſſity and in- 

digent fortunes. Therefore one cannot but wonder that ſuch men as are by 
no means entitled to any extraordinary acts of kindneſs, ſhould triumph in 
large poſſeſſions, and be fo much refreſhed with abundant ſtreams of divine 
bounty. Their bull gendereth and faileth not. Do but examine their ſtores, 
and you will foon obſerve how greatly their numbers multiply. Their bull, 
for inſtance, conſtantly and ney diſcharges his office, without any of 


thoſe 
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choſe accidents and misfortunes which frequently happen to other peoples 


. cattle, = Their cow calueth and cafteth not her calf. Their male not only 
anſwers their expectations; but their female too is very punctual in perfor- 


ming her part, The produce is certain and unerring ; ſhe is ſo very exact 
as to the time of increaſe, that they are never under the leaſt apprehenſion 
of a diſappointment. They have not thoſe cares and difficulties to moleſt 
them; which perplex many a good and virtuous man, for fear his cattle 
ſhould prove inſuccesful, and be abortive; and all his hopes of addition be 
entirely defeated, | 

11. A large and numerous offspring is what ſome people arc very de- 
ſirous of. To ſee wide-ſpreading branches of our childrens children, muſt be 
matter of great joy and ſatisfaction to thoſe from whom they foring : and no 
wonder; for this ſhould be eſteemed a ſingular gift and bleſſing from the 
bounteous hand of providence. This bleſſing wicked men are favoured with. 
They fend forth their little ones like a flock. So remarkable is the increaſe of 
their families: into ſuch different parts do they extend; that you may com- 
pare them to ſheep, or any other ſmall cattle ; which multiply to ſuch a de- 
gree, and in ſuch various places; that ſhould you take a good deal of pains to 
know their ſtrength ; it would be ſcarce poſſible for you to find out of what 
number it conſiſts. — It is uſual with thoſe who have had no experience of 
the ſorrows and troubles of this world, to indulge themſelves and all belong- 


ing to them, the liberty of doing many things, which are really offenſive 
to others, who have met with abundance of trials and unfortunate changes. 


The perſons we are repreſenting do not only grow wanton in their fulneſs, 
but their children dance, The life of theſe young ones, in imitation of their 


fathers, is a ſcene of pleaſure and diverſion. Their principal entertainment is 


to ſtrive which of them ſhall turn their bodies into the beſt and quickeſt mo- | 


tions; in conformity to the ſound of that muſic which directs and influences 
their weak paſſions. 

12, Their life is ſo entirely devoted to qe that their inventions are 
put upon the utmoſt ſtretch to find out what ſhall fatisfy their vitious de- 
fires. They raiſe their voice with the timbrel and harp. They call for inſtru- 
ments of different kinds, eſpecially ſuch as are moſt agreeable to a wicked 
ear, and a corrupt taſte. With theſe they greedily join in conſort; tuning 
their ſong to an equal height in proportion to the time and harmony of the 
muſic. — And rejoyce at the ſound of the organ. They are not contented 
with the uſual methods of joy; but tranſported to ſuch a degree, as to exceed 
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all the bounds of moderation and common decency. Guilty of exceſſes of 
- the bigheſt nature imaginable, they are entirely ſubject to the force and vio- 
lence of luſtful and irregular paſſions. And no wonder; for their mirth con- 
ſiſts of ſtrange and unuſual motions; wanton and laſciyious geſtures; ſuch 

| e — eſteem. s reproach ** an entertain- 
. 

13. The very beſt of us are inclined to think, that life, OG, drawn to 
any great length, is in many reſpects burthenſom. Though, it may be, we 
have enjoyed abundance of what we generally eſteem pleaſant and agreeable 
years; yet by experience we find ſuch a confuſion of good and evil; ſo many 
checks and diſappointments intermixed with our higheſt pleafures ; that we 
have frequently in view that momentous time of our diflolution. But theſe 
men fend their days in wealth. They are ſo deeply engaged in a circle of 
diverſions ; ſo entirely devoted to the good things of this world; that you 
. perceive little or no difference in their conduct from the bloom of youth, 
even to the wrinkles of old age. — And in a moment go drum to the grave. 
When they are far advanced in life, they tread the ſame ſteps, and delight 
themſelves in the ſame wanton ſcenes of mirth; without reflecting on what 
hath paſſed; or obſerving in a proper light the great change that is to come; 
vrhich they cannot but be aſſured is not very diſtant from them. Theſe are 
the extravagant, vitious follies, which blind their eyes, and corrupt their 
underſtandings; till death gives the fatal ſummons; when of a ſudden theß 
are called away in the midſt of terror and conſſer nation. 

14. Their pleaſures have ſo ſtrong an influence over them, and poſſeſs 
their minds to ſuch a degree; that they remove far from them every thing 
that is ſerious. As to religious worſhip, they totally neglect and diſregard it. 
Therefore tbey ſay unto God, Depart from us. They chooſe to live in ſuch a 
ſtate, as to be independent of the Deity. Without having recourſe to the Su- 
preme Object of power and adoration, they imagine that their own natural 
and acquired abilities; their health and ſtrength, their dominion and fortunes, 
are ſufficient to provide them with all the neceſſaries, and all the luxuries of 
life. It is their requeſt that He would have no concern with them; that they 
may be left to themſelves to purſue thoſe meaſures, which they eſteem the 
| beſt, and moſt expedient for their own proſperity, — They ſay, Me defire 
not the knowledge of thy ways. We have paſſed through a courſe: of many 
years. Our principal aim hath been to enrich ourſelves with the treaſures of 
this world. By our own care and induftry we have raiſed ourſelves to great 

4 eſtate. 
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- eftate, Oar labour bath not been conſumed in a vain, fruitleſs manner. 
Succeſs/hath attended us in all our endeavours. Plenty of every thing flows 
in upon us. Why ſhould we be ſolicitous to inform ourſelves of the nature 
of Thy government? Why ſhould we be under any manner of anxiety 
with regard to the miſter and dark methods of Thy providence? | 
15. Here every thing appears to us in a proper light. We fee, we hear, 
we gratify all our ſenſes in the way that gives us the higheſt pleaftre. We 
converſe eaſily and freely with men of the ſame temper and diſpofition with 
ourſelves. The bonds of friendſhip and ſociety ate obſerged among us with 
the utmoſt ſtrictneſs and union. We mutually aſfiſt one another in all the. 
difficulties and emergencies of life. Vat is the Almighty, that we ſhould 
him? Who is he that is poſſeſſed with an uncontrollable power over 
us? Make it plain and clear to us, that his dominion in the world is unli- 
raited and univerſal. Convince us, if you are able, that we have no liberty of 
our own; but are obliged to live in a conſtant ftate of ſlavery and ſubjecti- 
oft. — When in our wants and neceffitics we addreſs ourſelves to any one, 
to entreat his favour and gracious countenance ; this indeed ſuppoſes that he 
is able to fatisfy our requeſts, and moſt importunate defires. Our proceeding 
is right and juft: we know his abilities; we fee” his ſtrerigth; we have, it 
may be, experienoed his former beneficence. From hence we preſume that 
our application will not be vain and fruitlefs. But what profit ſhould we babe 
if ui pray unto him? What advantage fhall we receive, if we offer up our 
_ petitions to him? Can he ſilence our complaints, and Face us in an eafter 
ſituat. n? Can he enrich us when poor; cloth us when naked; refreſh us 
when hungry and thirſty; talk to us, advife us, comfort us? Can he do all 
theſe kind offices, Can he do all theſe kind n Wrich we ourſelyes © con- 
ſtantly do to each other 

16. So great is their joy and triumph i in the ſucceſs that attends them; 
and fo ſeldom do they meet with misfortunes to check their wicked pro- 
jects; that they are ready to ſay, Lo, is not their good in their own hand? 
Is not almoſt every thing in the world in their poſſeſſion? Do they not en- 
joy whatever they labour for to the utmoſt of their deſires? What privi- 
ledge is it which their wealth and power do not entitle them to? What 
pomp and ſtate do they not command ?— The counſel of the wicked! That be 
far from me. If this is their way and manner of communication ; thefe the 
ſuggeſtions of their evil thoughts: may J be an utter ſtranget to them. 1 
would chooſe to have my ſentiments very different from theirs, Let my 
— Ong 3d | | Aa | dwell- 
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dwelling be removed at the greateſt diſtance ſon. 'men' of this charaer! 


rit of humility and 8 ; a ſpirit of fabonition and reſignation to the 
Almighty Governor and Diſpoſer of mankind. What lot or portion ſoever 
of temporal bleſſings He ſhall be pleaſed to indulge me; let me never enter 
into any unjuſt meaſures, or form any deſigns which are inconſiſtent with 
the ſtedfaſt perſuaſion of a Supreme Power, and an overruling Providence ! 
17. It is poſſible, and indeed we find it by experience, that ſometimes 
thoſe men, whoſe lives are a contradiction to what is juſt and righteous, en- 
joy themſelves in a flouriſhing, proſperous ſtate. But yet the very reverſe of 
this may, nay, it does frequently happen. How of? is the candle of the avick- 
ed put out ?. Do but reflect on mankind in general, with the ſeveral changes 
we are ſubje& to: and you will ſoon be ſenſible that the moſt exalted ſitu- 
ation is not always ſecure: that the higher we riſe, the more liable we are 
to fall : and that the moſt ſhining, ſplendid appearance hath been obſerved to 
ſet in darkneſs and obſcurity. — And how oft cometh their deftruttion upon 
them ? Let them rejoyce never ſo much in pomp and magnificence; let them 
glory in all the outward ornaments of vitious follies : there are ſeveral in- 
ſtruments which may be employed for their ruin. When no calamities of 
any kind poſſeſs their thoughts ; and they imagine themſelves to be at the 
greateſt diſtance from them; in the midſt of this ſelfiſhneſs and ſtupid in- 
dolence, ſome dreadful bans or other ſhall of a ſudden overtake them, 
and involve them deep in miſery and affliction.— Thus D be di ribure 
ſorrows in his anger. This is the caſe with regard to every wicked man. For 
though he hath enjoyed abundance of eaſe and tranquillity z he hath no juſt 
reaſon to expect that ſuch tem poral favours ſhall always accompany him. 
He ſhould rather fear that the time will come, when he ſhall receive 
(though with the utmoſt wrath and indignation) that portion of ſorrow and 
anxiety which is allotted to him. Then ſhall all his imperfe& ſhadows of 
joy be - ſeparated and vaniſh ; and in their place ariſe a ſucceſſion * real 
troubles. 
18. The foundation on which they build all their preſent and future 
| hopes, is, in their own way of thinking, laid with the greateſt care imagina- 
ble: ſo ſure and ſtedfaſt, as if nothing could remove it. But notwithſtand- 
ing this ſtrong ſelf· ſecurity, They are as fubble before the wind. They are 
poſſeſſed with vanity and emptineſs to ſuch a degree, that you may compare 
them t to ſtubble ; which by being expoſed to the heat of the Sun, looſes 
all 
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all its greenneſs, and all its moiſture : and in a very little time becomes ſo 
dry, ſo thin and light, that the wind very eaſily ſeparates and diſperſes it,— 
To purſue the compariſon ſtill farther ; They are like the chaff that the florm 
carrieth away. Their actions are ſo trifling and inconſiſtent ; attended with 
ſo much fraud and treachery ; that ſome misfortune or other feals upon 
them, when they have not the leaſt apprehenſion of any. In the utmoſt 
height of their-triumph and vain-glory, when every thing ſmiles upon them, 
and they are ſatiated with the fulneſs of proſperity ; an unexpected. frandu- 

lent b/aft riſes of a ſudden ; which fruſtrates all _ beſt-formed views, and 
defeats-their moſt ſanguin expectations. 

19. There is one very bad circumſtance which attends a wicked man; 
(which ought to be a ſtrong check to his folly) and that is, The deſtruction 
which he not only draws upon himſelf, but likewiſe upon his family. God 
layeth up his iniquity for bis children. Was he to ſuffer alone: was he to un- 
dergo the Divine diſpleaſure, without involving others in the ſame calamity : 

this he muſt acknowledge is no more than what he juſtly deſerves. But he 
muſt be inexcuſable to the higheſt degree, when he is aſſured that the ef- 
fects of that guilt which he himſelf contracts, are of ſo malignant a nature, 
as to be communicated even to his poſterity. — Thus doth God reward him, 
that he may know it. Did you ſuppoſe him to be entirely ignorant of what 
ſhould happen; was he fo void of thought as not to foreſee a long ſeries of 
miſery, which muſt unavoidably follow from the evil of his doings: This 
in ſome meaſure might be an alleviation: of his crime. But inſtead of this, 
the puniſhment which is inflicted on him, is ſent with that very deſign, to 
make him ſer/ible of the event: to convince him, if his reaſon hath not quite 
forſaken him, that in all the actions of his life, he is entailing a large por- 
tion of misfortunes on every branch of his ſucceeding generation. 

20, There is a ſtrange blindneſs and infatuation which attends ſome peo- 
ple, at the very time which calls for their utmoſt care and vigilance. A 
wicked man, though upon the brink of ruin, ſhall not be apprehenſive 
of danger, till he is involved ſo deep as to be paſſed recovery. His eyes ſhall 
fee bis fraud. When it is too late to extricate himſelf from his difficulties , 
he ſhall then be ſenſible of his fraudulent dealing, his injuſtice, his treachery. 
All his ſabtle contrivances ſhall in revenge riſe up againſt him. Theſe ſhall 
be his tormentors.—But this is not all: For beſides the fad reflections which 
proceed from his former evil conduct; and the uneaſineſs which it muſt ne- 
Ng occaſion; He ſhall drink of the wrath of the Almighty. The appre- 
n henſions 
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through a courſe of many years; and to leave behind us, when we are icall- 
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hepſions of Divine yengeance ſhall take faſt hold of him. The thoughts of 
having offended the Deity, to whoſe power and dominion he is ſubject; and 
to whoſe high diſpleaſure he hath made himſelf obnoxious; , muſt be his in- 
expreſſible dread and terror. This is the bitter potion prepared for him, 


which he mult take, though never ſo nauſeous and ungrateful...- (12:1 


21. We generally eſteem it a very fingular, part of our happineſß, to paſs 


ed from the duties of life, ſuch branches of our family as may grow up in 
our place, and fill the ſtation which we poſſeſſed. By this means our name 
and memory is preſerved to future ages. But what pleaſure bathihe in his 
houſe after lim? How far removed is every, wicked man from any ſatisfac- 
tion of this kind? Inſtead of living to ſee a numerous iſſue riſe from the old. 
ſtock z — The number of bis months is cut off in the midſt. The time which 
he imagined would be extended to a great length deceives him. He enter- 
tains himſelf with the diſtant proſpect of the ſucceſſion, and enjoyment of 
many years. Upon this view he forms various projects; enters into mea- 
ſures of different kinds for the enlargement and the honour of his houſhold. 

His invention is put to the utmoſt ſtretch, that he may appear with all the 
ornaments of grandeur and magnificence. He pulls down, he builds, he con- 


tives, be i improves ; till the fatal hour ſurprizes him; which like the ſudden- 
piercing ſtroke of a ſharp, pointed at dien and puts an end to his 
balf - digeſted, buſy thoughts. 


22. The Providence of God, for wiſe and good reaſons maths doubt, 
hath diſtributed to ſome men larger and ſuperior endowments than to o- 
chers. Their capacities, their reaſon and underſtanding are far more excel- 
lent; if you compare them with thoſe of a lower, inferior order, But yet, 
Let their natural abilities be never ſo remarkable; we may aſk, nay. they 
ſhould aſk. themſelves, this queſtion ; Shall any teach God knowledge ? Who 
is he that can be ſo fooliſhly vain and ſelf-opinionated, as to imagine, that 
the Supreme Being ſhall receive the leaſt inſtruction from him? Though he 
is really poſſeſſed of very high accompliſhments ; and by cloſe ſtudy and ap- 


_ plication, can penetrate the moſt ſecret, and the darkeſt myſteries ; ſuch as 
eſcape vulgar and common obſervation: Yet, Shall ſuch a one preſume to 


dictate to Him who is the Fountain of Wiſdom; and from whom he de- 
rives all his knowledge? — The caſe indeed would be very different, were 


the great and mighty on earth not ſubject to a higher Power: was their 
time, their fortunes, their actions ſo much their own, as to be wholly inde- 
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pendent; and they were not accountable fo- any of their conduct. But let 
them be well aſſured that He judgeth thoſe that are high. The moſt potent 


ty reaches to the moſt diſtant regions; are yet placed in a fituation excect- 
ingly below that of the Creator and Governor of the world. Whenever He 
Pleaſes, He can ſummon them to His awful tribunal, call them to a ſtrict 
and ſolemn account, hw paſs a final and irreverſible ſentener of con- 
ang 1 

23. Whatever ende ſome men may Sib of life id all its molt Va- 
Jnable enjoyments ;-it will not perhaps be worth our while, (as we fee a- 
bundance of people are) to be fo very anxious and ſolicitous about it. We are 
convinced by daily experience, how very precarious and uncertain is our con- 
tinuance here. One dieth in his full firength. There are ſome of us placed in 


riched with all the fullneſs, and all the pleaſures of this world. Nothing 
threaten to diſturb us. But behold the ſudden unexpected ſhadow of death 
obſcurity. — This ſurprizing change happens when we are wholly at eaſe and 

not the leaſt apprehenſion of it. When every thing belonging to us is in the 


obey the dread ſummons, and reſign all our poſſeſſions, from which we pro- 
miſed ourſelves great and inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. 

24. When we are far advanced in years, and have lived ſo long that our 
bodies are much decayed ; reduced from health, ſtrength and vigour ; to 
ſickneſs, weakneſs and diſeaſes: when no part belonging to us is able to per- 
form its uſual, regular office: No wonder that death is then frequently in 
our thoughts, and we are every day expecting our diſſolution. But yet you 
obſerve how ſuddenly the fatal blow ſometimes falls on the careleſs, un- 
thinking man; even when his fides are full of fatneſs : at the very time when 
he is entirely free from all kinds of diſtempers, and rejoyces in the utmoſt 


moiſtened with marrow. When the diſpoſition of his body is ſuch as to give 
him the pleaſing proſpect of many years to come; and none of thoſe diſor- 
ders attend him which are the inſeparable companions of old age, or an in- 
firm 
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Monarchs, though their dominions are never 0 extenſive, and their authori- 


ſuch a ſituation, as if we were the chief favorites of Providence. We are en- 
ſeems to be wanting to complete our happineſs; and no future proſpects 
covers us; and in a moment all our moſt enlarged and brighteſt hopes ſet in 
quiet : In the midſt of our ſofteſt and moſt delicate hours, when we have 


utmoſt ſtate of tranquillity, we are ſnatched away from life ; being forced to 


gaiety of youth, in the perfection of a ſound, active life. — And his bones are 
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firm conſtitution : He is cut of in the midit of ai his glory; beſorp.he hath 
lived out half his time. - 

25. But conſider the great difference there is with regard to our ſituation 


in life. Take a view of mankind in another light : And how often do you 


ſee, that though one leaves the world in the height of proſperity, another 


| dieth in the bitterneſs of bis ſoul. After a long and tedious ſtruggle with dif- 


ficulties of various kinds: expoſed to ſcorn and contempt ; inſulted by ene- 
mies; not pitied by friends; deprived of family, fortunes ; in ſhort of every 
thing which contributes to eaſe and temporal enjoyments; he expires un- 


der the load of affliction and anguiſh of ſpirit. — Whilſt other people a- 
bound not only in the common bleſſings of Providence, | but even in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of great ſuperfluity ; indigent and neceſſitous circumſtances encom- 
paſs him on every fide. He never eateth with pleaſure, Whilſt they enter- 
tain themſelves with all the delicacies which a vitious taſte can ſuggeſt ; de- 
lighting i in luxury and extravagance ; the morſel which he takes for common 


refreſhment, though it does indeed ſo far ſuſtain him, as to give ſome ſmal! 
degree of eaſe to a languiſhing body, and a diſtempered mind; yet is very 


far from anſwering the end which it is intended for ; to preſerve him in 


health, chearfulneſs and vigour, 


26. But when the time of their diflolution « comes ; when. they have finiſh- 
ed their courſe ; the man of pleaſure, and the man of ſorrow in one reſpect 
are the ſame. If you caſt your eye on the lifeleſs, inſenſible corpſe of both; 
no difference appears between that which ſo lately was ſatiated with lazury 
and eaſe ; and that which ſunk under the preſſure of want and trouble. They 


ſhall lie down alike in the duſt. When once the Grave opens her mouth to 


receive them ; all worldly cares, as well as worldly entertainments, are bu- 


| ried with them. The rich have no more enjoyment of their riches: The 


poor no more anxious thoughts of poverty. They are. mingled as' it were 
together under the ſame obſcure, rude heap. — And the worms ſpall cover 
them. Their bodies which before were ſo different in health and vigor, are 
now in the ſame periſhable circumſtances. He who fared ſumptuouſly every 
day, and he who was ſuſtained by the coarſeſt diet, are in the fame condi- 
tion. The pampered fleſh of the one, as well as the meager leanneſs of the 
other, are now in a ſtate of corruption. Inſtead either of glittering, ſplendid 
robes ; or mean, decayed raiment ; their clothing is vile and deſpicable; their 
garment no better than loathſom, nau rays inſects. 


27. 
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8 Wie muſt not wonder if thoſe men, whoſe communication is evil, 
and not poſſeſſed with a juſt ſenſe of the power and majeſty of God, are 
very un willing to have any diſcovery made either of their actions, or inten- 
tions. Privacy and reſervedneſs is one chief part of their ſtudy: for fear 
they ſhould be expoſed to open and public ſhame, But, Behold, I know your 
thoughts, Make what pretences you pleaſe to friendſhip : declare your af- 
fection to me in never ſuch ſtrong terms: expreſs yourſelves in the kindeſt 
and tendereſt manner : yet all this is nothing more than an empty ſound, 
which may poſſibly deceive a prejudiced ear: but it hath no effect on me; 
becauſe I perceive your inward motions; I can dive into the ſecrets of your 
ſouls. —I am thoroughly convinced that notwithſtanding all your outward 
appearance of doing me ſervice ; the warmth and zeal which you would 
ſeem to have for me in my diftreſs ; you are the very reverſe to what you 
profeſs, Fur you injurioufly form wicked devices againſt me, Your counſels are 
not juſt and ſincere. They do not proceed from uprightneſs and integrity of 
heart : they are full of ſubtilty and falſhood ; and calculated rather to en- 
ſnare and hurt me, than to contribute towards my real eaſe and comfort; 
to leſſen the heavy burden of my afflictions. 

28. You cannot be ignorant how lately I was diſtinguiſhed not only by 
my birth and fortunes, but by ſeveral voluntary acts of public manificence. 
Therefore ſurely ye will ſay, Where is the houſe of the Prince? You are pre- 
pared to ridicule me in ſuch language as this: As to the man who boaſts ſo 
much of his family and high character, and the many fingular inſtances of 

his generoſity : Is he not reduced to the loweſt ebb of neceſſity and diſtreſs? 
ls he not vexed and diſquieted all the day, without any place to retire to for 
his ſecurity in the night ? — And where is the moveable tent? Where the ſett- 
led babitation of the wicked? His circumſtances are in fo miſerable a condi- 
tion; the extremes of poverty preſs ſo hard upon him; that the queſtion 
will not be improper, if we deſire him to inform us, What refuge he has 
to flee to? Let him ſhew us, if he can, the leaſt Zabernacle which he is 
maſter of, to guard and protect him from any preſent injury? Or, if he is 
able, any certain fixed dwelling in his own poſſeſſion? Except it be ſuch as 
thoſe which are the manſions of evil men; whoſe lives are reſtleſs and un- 
caly, like thoſe vagabonds who having no ſettlement, are always wandering 
from one place to another. 

29. If theſe are the ſcruples which perplex you, it will be no difficult 
matter to rectify them. Have ye not aſted them that go by the way? The 
anſwer 
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anſwer is fo plain and obvious, that every traveller is able to RNA vou. 
They will tell you that the diſpenſations of God's Providence in ſome re- 
ſpects may appear to be dark and myſterious : but yet if rightly conſidered, 
they muſt, though we do not apprehend it, be conſiſtent with the juſtice 
and goodneſs of God. — And da ye not Anow their tokens? They who make 
it either their buſineſs, or their pleaſure, to go from one place, from one 
country to another; are better qualified to make their obſervations with 
regard to the ſtate and condition of mankind in general. How different ſo- 
ever the cuſtoms and manners of ſome are in compariſon with others; yet 
they ſoon determine, if you conſult them ; that there muſt be one Supreme 

Governor of the world: and that all people, na ons and DEE en- 
ticely ſubject to His dominion. | 
= zo. Was there never any difference to ins Greens one who reli- 
_ giouſly fears and ſerves God, and another who indulges himſelf in his awn 

eaſe and follies, without the leaſt dread or reverence of the Supreme P-ing : 
What could you urge to perſuade him to enter upon different meaſures, and 
to obſerve che rules of juſtice, honour and integrity? But farely the wicked 
is reſerved to the day of defiruftion. The puniſhment to which he hath made 
himſelf obnoxious, may poſſibly be deferred. For ſome reaſon or other, beſt 
known to an over-ruling Providence, the vengeance which threatens him 
| ſhall not be executed. But ſhall this delay prompt him to continue in his 
RE errors? Shall the mild and gentle treatment of the offended Deity be the 
; occaſion of his advancing ftill farther in his impiety ? Shall he not rather be 
15 perſuaded to think that the time will come when the arrows of the Almigh- 
ty will with all their force be diſcharged againſt him? — Then it is that he 
and all his companions in wickedneſs ſhall be brought forth to the day of 
wrath. Every crime which they have been guilty of ſhall be diſcovered, All 
their unrighteous actions, though carried on with never ſo much privacy, 
' ſhall be expoſed to public view: they ſhall appear in their proper light, odi- 
ous and deteſtable in the fight of Man as well as God. Then ſhall they un- 
dergo what they juſtly deſerve, ſhame and reproach; and be affected with 
the deepeſt remorſe for their many and great tranſgreſſions, | 
31. If ſuch are the diſpenſations of Divine Providence: If the Almighty 
is pleaſed to prolong the life of a wicked man, and to ſuffer him to go on 

ſtill in his wickedneſs without immediate deſtruction; Who ſhall declare bis 

way #0 bis face? Which of you ſhall, preſume to addreſs: himſelf to God, 
and W with him, as if he did not execute that which is juſt and 
right? 
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agent Ws vid ensure to argus and plead che caſe with im; e erk 
and inſtruct him, how he ought! to proceed; in what manner his actions 
ſhould be directed? He bath done it, Mo fhall repay him? If it is a- 

able to his Divine will to make ſuch a difference with regard to the liſe 
and death of man; that one ſhall be cut off, and leave the world in the 
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prime and vigour of his youth; when he is in the moſt flouriſhing condition, 


and looks with a ſmiling countenance on every proſpect: and another ſhall 
go down to the grave, in the utmoſt ſorrow and anguiſh”of ſpirit, after a 
haſty: ſuoceſſion of various troubles and calamities: Who ſhall be ſo fooliſhly: 
ding, as to charge God with injuſtice, or any partial error? 


32. Vben be:fpall be brought to the grave. When once the wicked man 


hath run his courſe;' beyond which he is not permitted to advance; and is 
taken away in the midſt of his follies, at a time perhaps when he hath not 
the leaſt thought, or apprehenſion of death; in the perfection of youth; in 
the fulneſs of his ſtrength; in the height of his proſperity : he is diſpoſſeſſ- 
ed of all his ſhort-lived accompliſhments ; and the only place of reſt whichhe 
hath is his ſepulcher. — When this unexpected event happens, we may ap- 
ply to him the proverb, and ſay, "Then ſhall be watch over bis monument. He 
is now carried to a dark manſion, where not the leaſt glimmering of light 
approaches: confined to a priſon, from whence there is no enlargement. 
Like the watchman who takes his ſtation in ſome eminent place, and ob- 
ſerves a ſtrict reſidence, without moving from it: So does the dead man 
watch over his own tomb. His fixed reſidence is there: he cannot diſ- 
We himſelf from the bonds of death, and return to life again. 
33. There is another proverb which may be uſed with regard to a dead 
mn and that is, The clods of the valley ſhall be ſweet unto him. This indeed 
may with ſome juſtice be applied to one who leaves the world after having 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many popular acts of generoſity and beneficence : 
eſpecially if he has been involved in troubles and afflictions. The earth which 
is caſt upon him is ſo ſoftened and moiſtened with refreſhing ſhowers, that he 
receives as much pleaſure from it, as a dry, thirſty plain does by a plentiful 
flow of water. But this cannot properly be ſaid of one who dies in the 
midſt of his vitious follies. So far from taſting any feveetneſs of this kind; 
he lies down in the grave with this reflexion, That the earth is rather a 
heavy weight and inſupportable burden to him. — every man ſhall draw 
after him. His caſe in ſome reſpects is the ſame with that which happens to 
us all. The change from life to death is what we are every one to expect; 
VOL. II. | and 
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and from which we can plead no exemption; D 
may be compared. to. a chain. One link depends on another : when. one part 
moves, the other takes its place. So is our ſucceſſion here, When ane goes, 
another comes. We are ſo connected, and joyned fo cloſe to each other, 
that upon the failure of one, another immediately appears: A. there are 
1nmumirable before bim. Such has been the way of man from the foundation 
of the world : ſuch the increaſe and decreaſe of mortal race ; it hath kept 
an even regular courſe, Multitudes have taken the ſame Reps : they have 
trod the ſame paths that we ourſelves do. We are only followers of thoſe 
who have gone before us. It would be a fruitleſs labour, ſhould we ſtrive 
to reduce our predeceſſors to any certain account. They are ſo many, that 
it is not _ poſſible to number them. And when our time comes to quit the 
ſage of life ; our ſucceſſors, if they attempt it, will find the fame difficulty, 

Their anceſtors, they will fay, are not to be numbered. | 
34. I have now delivered to you my ſentiments concerning the ſtate of 
perity, ſome remarkable deſtruction or other muſt neceſſarily attend them; 
which will viſibly appear when the myſteries of Divine Providence ſhall be 
diſcloſed ; and thoſe ſeerets which are now. wrapped up in a dark vail, ſhall 
he unfolded. How then tomfort ye me in vain. You would needs perſuade 
me that your intention is; to leſſen the grievous weight of my afflictions: 
that your addreſſes to me are founded on the baſis of true friendſhip. But 
what are your conſolations? They bear no marks of ſincerity. They are ra- 
ther trifling, empty and fallacious, — I am ſatisfied that my charge, how ſevere 
ſdever you may eſteem it, is juſt; and that I do you no injury ; Seeing in 
your anſwers there remaineth falſhoog., It is true, you expreſs your zeal for 
the honour of God: you make large pretences to a deep, thorough know- 
ledge of the diſpenſations of Providence; with as much ſtrength of aſſurance, 
as if you were admitted into the ſecret counſels of Heaven, But your rea- 
ſoning is treacherous and deceitful ; your judgement is partial. All your ar- 
guments purſue the ſame wrong method. They turn to one point, from which 
you do not deſiſt ; That a virtuous man in diſtreſs is an inconſiſtency, not to 
be reconciled with our thoughts of a Supreme Being. This 3 is your great; | 
this your principal error. 
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5 Eliphaz the Temanite anſwered and faid :- 


2. Man indeed is in his nature very aſpiring, and too ready to m- 
lue himſelf on account of his endowments. But admit that he is poſſeſſed of 


qualities ſuperior to thoſe of other creatures. Place him in the moſt eminent 
ſituation. Raiſe him as high as either real merit, or his own vain imagina- 


tion can carry him, Vet we may aſk this queſtion: Can mas be profitebe 


unto God? What advantage can the Supreme, Adorable Deity, He who is 
all- ſufficient, whoſe 


and incomprehenſible; What advantage can He receive from the beſt jn- 
ſtructions of the molt powerful man upon earth? Is it poſſible for man to 
be as ſerviceable to God, as be that is wiſe may be profitable unto himſelf? 
He who is fo happy as to be diſtinguiſhed for his prudence and fagacity, his 
penetrating knowledge, his depth of uaderſtanding z is without doubt entit- 
led to many extraordinary advantages; to which the lower and illiterate part 


of mankind have no claim. He may take a view of the world in a different _ 


light from common and vulgar obſervation. He may employ his thoughts 
on the ſeveral diſpenſations of Providence with more diligence and coſe at- 
tention. By vir tue of this he ſhall perhaps be able to promate his own pri- 


vate intereſt, But all his wicdom wall be of little uſe in COL ne | 


vice to God. 


3+ If we have regard to human paſſions; we know by experienoe that any 
one's joy ariſes in proportion to the fair and equitable correſpondence which. 
he bolds with other people. It is matter of real comfort to him to find that 
the engagements which he enters into are made with a man of ſincerity and 
honour. But is it any pleaſure to the Almighty that thou art righteous ? Can 
He who is omnipotent ; whoſe dominion is of the greateſt extent ; reaching 
to, and controlling both Heaven and Earth; Can He receive any additio- 
nal ſatisfaction from thy righteouſneſs ? if thou art faithful and honeſt; if 
thy practice is formed according to the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice ; this is thy 
duty; this thy obligation. Or, to put the queſtion ſtill ſtronger, is it gan 
to Him that thou makeſt thy ways perfect? We indeed generally propoſe to 
ourſelves ſome private intereſt from our own regular conduct, we have in 
view ſome. certain proſpect, which we are in hopes will terminate in our 
advantage. But the caſe is different with reſpect to the Almighty. Let the 
B b 2 me- 


perfections are infinitely tranſcendent, immenſly great 
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methods we purſue be never ſo well executed: let the ſcene be opened, 
which upon condition of our jintegrity promiſes never ſo much wealth, or 


' honour, or power: our wiſhes may poſſibly be accompliſhed : But tell me, 


if you can, in what inſtance ſhall our perfection render Eim either more 
—_— more honourable, or more powerful ?' 

4. Do we argue or diſpute any point of difficulty wich Ahr vin > 
Though we are ſuperior to him in many inſtances: though Our birth and 


fortunes may give us ſome preheminence: yet there are ſomè reaſons why 


ve ſnould be under certain apprehenſions of fear. We may have a good 
deal of concern and anxiety leaſt all that we can urge will be of no force; 


and conſequently' our labour prove fruitleſs. But far be it from God that 
- He ſhould be thus affected] Will He argue with thee for fedr of thee ? Is it 


- poſſible to affign any cauſe, why He who can never commit the leaſt error; 


whoſe determinations muſt be accompanied with the higheſt degrees of 
truth, wiſdom and knowledge; ſhould be afraid of weak, imperfect, deceit- 


ul man? — Vill he enter with thee into judgement? Will he take the ſame 
ſteps as if he was to engage with thee ih a public court of judicature? Doſt 


thou ĩmagine thy cauſe to be ſo juſt and equitable, that He will indulge thee 


the liberty of appearing in thy own defence? And wilt thou preſume upon 
thy own righteouſneſs ſo far, as to think that the arguments which ſhall be 


urged in thy behalf will be of ſo much weight, as to alter his ſentiments 


concerning thee; and be ſolſcient to divert him from the grncral courſe of 


his Providence ? 


5. Were the crimes which thou art guilty of, ſmall or trifling; ſuch as 
through the weakneſs of human nature we are all ſubje& to: The all- ſeeing 


eye of God might poſſibly have overlooked and paſſed by thy offences. He 


would have treated thee as an object of compaſſion, rather than his diſplea- 


ſure. But let me aſk, I not thy wickedneſs great? Is it not owing to thy 
natural corruption, which is raiſed to a high degree, and accompanied with 
many aggravating circumſtances ? Is not this the cauſe of His avengeing 
hand falling fo heavy upon thee? This the foundation of thy multiplied ſor- 
rows? — And are not thine iniquities infinite? As to the way of man in ge- 
neral, we readily acknowledge; it is very irregular. To deviate from the 
right courſe, is an error, not peculiar to ſome people only, but indeed to 
every one of us. But thy behaviour is fingular and uncommon. There is ſo 


much ebl;quity and perverſneſs in thy actions; Thy paths ſo crooked ; Thy 
2 ſo deceitful; That ſhould we ſtrive to reduce them to any certain 


number ; ; 
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number; they are fo. flagrant, and ſo er. that * an be jmpoſſikle-t9 
form any exact knowledge of thegmnua . 
6. One of the many notorious has 1 0 laid: to thy: charge, is, 

thou haſt taken a pledge from thy brother for nought. When ever the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe who were related to thee either by birth and family; 
neighbourhood or country; have been ſo urgent and neceſſitous, as to compel 
them to addreſs to thee for a preſent ſubſiſtence: notwithſtanding either the 
nearneſs of blood, or thoſe mutual bonds of ſociety which ſhould unite us to 
one another in the ſtricteſt- friendly manner; thou haſt ſhewed fo much in- 


in contradiction to the known rules of honour, they have given thee a 
pledge; which all the motives of love and charity ſhould have perſuaded 
thee not to accept. — Not content with this unmerciful treatment, thou 
haſt advanced from one wickedneſs to another. Th haſt ſtripped the naked 
of their cloathing. Thy actions have been ſo unreaſonable, and arbitrary; 
thy will fo unreſtrained; that thou haſt executed the greateſt ſeverity even 
upon the moſt miſerable objects. The meaneſt and -pooreſt order of men 
have fallen a ſacrifice to thy diſpleaſure: for thou haſt ſpoiled them of thoſe 
ſmall- remains which were left to cover their nakedneſs, and to preſerve 
them from the inclemency of the weather. 

7. There are certain rules of hoſpitality and refreſhment which ſhould 
be performed by every one of us; and which all travellers in particular 
have great reaſon to expect. But ſo far from obſerving them, thou haſt not given 
water to the weary to drink. Notwithſtanding the exceſſive fatigues he has 
undergone, by long and tedious journies, through the hotteſt ſands and dryeſt 
deſarts; his body being almoſt parched by the heat of the ſun; his ſpirits 


haſt betrayed ſuch a narrowneſs, and ſo much baſeneſs of temper, as to deny 
him even a cup of water to quench his thirſt. — The fame accuſation lies 
| ſtrong againſt thee when we conſider thy behaviour towards the hungry; 
from whom thou haſt withbolden bread. To ice any creature of what ſpecies 
ſoever in ſuch diſtreſs, as to be ready to periſh for want of ſuſtenance, muſt 
be very affecting. But to ſee one of our fellow-creatures, of the ſame nature 
and original with ourſelves; poſſeſſed of the ſame faculties and endowments 
which we are apt to boaſt of ; labouring under the moſt grievous calamity 
for want of bread; and at the ſame time to have no regard to his complaint, 
but abſolutely refuſe to comfort him; this diſcovers ſuch a temper, as is 


incon- 


humanity; ſuch a cruel, ungenerous diſpoſition; that without any juſt cauſe, 


exhauſted to ſuch a degree, that even his life is in the utmoſt danger: thou 
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inodnlſtent with overy quality which properly belongs to man: and this is 
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| the crime of which thou art notoriouſly guilty. | 


8. Was I to malte a compariſon ; to whom dull 1 reſemble thee? thou 
art like a mighty man whoſe the earth it, Power and dominion are indeed 
whit abandance of people are deſirous of enjoying: but unleſs they are com- 
5 ſuch as have prudence and diſcretion ſufficient to manage them , 

9 the cauſes of a great deal of miſchief; and the moſt hurt- 
— we 


ſeveteſt cenſure upon this ſcore. For by the firength f thy arm thou haſt 
ruled over and ſubdued thy inferiors; as if the earth was thine; and all were 
flaves to thy arbitrary will. — And lite a man of lofty countenance dwelling 
in it. Thou haſt triumphed to ſuch an exceſs in thine high and eminent 


Ration; as if the earth was thy ſeut. So great a lover of tyranny and op- 


preſſion, as if no limits could be fixed to thy power: as if the world itſelf 
was thy habitation, and none beſides thee had the leaſt claim to any proper- 
ty belonging to i. 

9. Thete is another crime which thou att too juſtly charged with; and 
that is, ben beſt font widows away empty. As to charity, it is one of the 
moſt conſiderable virtues that we ſhould ſtrive to be poſſeſſed of. The ſe- 
veral degrees of excellency belonging to it riſe or fall in proportion to the 
different objects which preſent themſelves to us. Does the melancholy and 
diſtreffed widow for inſtance, apply to us for relief? does ſhe, bathed in 
floods of tears, throw herſelf at our feet; grievouſly lamenting the loſs of 
an amiable, tender huſband; imploring our aſſiſtance in the moſt affecting, 
montnfal accents? — To have no regard to her miſery, but to turn a deaf 
Ear to all her complaints, (as thou haſt frequently done) is an argument of 
inhumanity to the higheſt degree. — And what till aggravates the charge, 


| rhe arms of the fatherlefs have been broken. If human nature is not quite 


changed, and void of all that compaſſion which ſeems to be implanted in 


us by our Maker; we cannot but be very much diſturbed, to fee a helpleſs 


orphan, deftitute of thoſe comforts of life, which it lately received from a 
kind, indulgent parent. To be under no concern at ſuch a moving ſpectacle, 
ſhews that our heart is as hard as a rock, and that no more impreſſion is to 
be made than on the impenetrable flint ſtone. But fo far from afliſting the 
fatherleſs, thou haſt ſcattered even the ſmall remains which were left them 
for a preſent ſubſiſtence, Thou haſt weakened that little ſtrength which 
ſupported them; till they were reduced to the moſt forlorn, abandoned con- 
dition, 


10. 


can be entruſted with. As to thy conduct, it deſerves the 
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manity ? Is it poſſible that a man of this infamous character ſnould proſper 
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10. What doeſt thou imagine. to be the conſequence of ſo much inbhu- 


in the world? that he ſhould. enjoy himſelf in ea& and ſecurity, free from 
choſe puniſhments which muſt ever accompany a tyrant and an oppreflar? 


Therefore ceaſe to wonder that ſnares are round cbout thee. The reaſon is 


obvious to. every body except thy ſelf, why thou art inyolved in ſo many - 
difficulties; why ſuch. a variety of. troubles encompaſs thee on every ſide. 
It is che vengeance. of God which purſues thee fo ſwiftly for thy 
tranſgreſſions, — Aud ſudden fear troubleth thee. Nothing is ſo dreadfi 
us as the thoughts of being ſeized with the utmoſt horror at a time when 
we are exalted to the higheſt ſtate of temporal happineſs; and are not the 
leaſt apprehenſive of a change. Our fall upon that account is much more 
grievous and inſupportable. Such are thy preſent circumſtances: in the midſt 
of all thy pomp and grandeur; triumphing in wealth and power ; family 
and dependants; as if no accident could intervene to reduce them; no cloud 
riſe to caſt the leaſt ſhade upon them; behold of a ſudden, an unforeſeen, 
unſuſpected terror ſtrikes thee, F 
nies: 

1. Or darknef invifitle. Amidſt all thy light and ſplendour, when the 
bounteous hand of providence cheriſhed and refreſhed thee in great abundance, 
like the propitious rays of the ſun illuminating the earth at noon-day: then, to 
and to thy grief, was thy glory eclipſed. The eye which lately with admiration 
faw thy magnificence, ſhall ſee it no more. It is now ſet in obſcurity, never 
to riſe again. — The fame fears proceed from abundance of waters covering 
thee, Thy condition was once ſo happy, and afforded ſo pleaſing a proſpect, 
that one may compare it to a clear ſerene ſky; when the winds are ſilent, 
the air till, and the hemiſphere appears an univerſal calm. But of a ſudden, 


che winds increaſe, the air is diſturbed, the clouds darken, the ſtorms ga- 


ther; and a mighty tempeſt enſues, threatning deſtruction to every viſible 
part of the globe. Thus in the perfection of thy higheſt enjoyments, did 
variety of troubles ſieze thee. They overpowered thee like a dreadful de- 
luge, when the heavens ſeem to be diſſolved, and the face of the earth ſo 
changed, that ſcarce any dry land appears. 

12. What are thy thoughts and imaginations of God? Is be not exalted 
in Heaven? Is not the place which he inhabits far ſuperior to any that we 
can conceive? Is there any manſion upon earth, though ſet off and adorned 


with all the ,grandeur and magnificence which the moſt ſkilful and cele- 
brated 
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brated architect can contrive,” to be compared with that high and venerable 
| ſeat, which He in the fullneſs of his Godhead poſſeſſes? That bright throne 
of majeſty and glory, where he reigus ſupreme Lord and King; preſiding 
over and governing all the kingdoms of the world: Aud bebolding the top 
of the fart, how they are elevated. His all-ſecing eye reaches not only to the 
narrow limits of our inferior, eartlily tabernacles; but with the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtinct view comprehends whatever is above us. Even the ſtars them- 
ſelves, which are at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from us, are far below his ſi- 
tuation. Though raiſed ſo high that we can ſcarce diſcern them; and even when 
they are not viſible to us; yet their lofty heads oy _ with the lowlicſt 
ſubmiſſion and reverence bow down to Him. | 
13. And yet thou ſayeft, How doth God know? Notwichſtanding this ſu- 
perior power and dominion which the Deity exerciſes not only over the 
whole Creation in general; but over every ſeparate part of the Heavens and 
the Earth; how near to, or how remote ſoever from him; thou art weak 
enough to ſuggeſt that his knowledge is not really ſo vaſt and extenſive: 
thou requireſt ſome farther inſtructions. Some more convincing arguments 
than thoſe which ſatisfy the reſt of mankind, muſt be produced, before thy 
difficulties concerning the Divine knowledge can be removed. Thou art ſo 
arrogantly ſcrupulous, as to want ſome particular information, in what 
manner this ſuperior faculty is appropriated to Him — The diſtance, thou 
art ready to imagine, between the fublime manſions of God, and thoſe 
which we inhabit, is ſo great and unmeaſurable ; that thou art not afraid to 
_ alk, Can he judge through the dark cloud? There are ſo many interpoſitions ; 
ſuch a multitude of orbs that riſe one above another; ſuch a variety of thick 
clouds and dark vapors ; which trouble the air, obſtruct the fight, filling 
every void ſpace; that according to thy ſentiments, even the eye of God 
cannot penetrate through them. And conſequently it muſt be impoſſible 
that He ſhould be privy to the actions of men, let them be never ſo baſe 
and diſhonorable, 2 
14. The clouds are à covering to him that be ſeeth not. Thy ways of think- 
ing are ſo defective, as to make no difference between the faculties of God, 
and thoſe of men. Thy judgement riſes to no higher degree than that of the 
loweſt and weakeſt capacities. Becauſe the clouds are ſuch an impediment 
as to hinder us from taking a proſpect of the Sublime regions above; and to 
attain to a clear knowledge of thoſe aſtoniſhing works of Providence: there- 
fore thou art _ to conclude that the Almighty himſelf meets with the fame 


ob- 
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obſtacles, when he is deſirous of knowing what affairs are tranſacting on 
earth. As our boundaries are fixed and determined here, beyond which we 
cannot paſs: ſo doſt thou fooliſhly imagine that the Divine motions are e- 
qually ſubject to the ſame circumſtances : And that he walketh in the circuit 
of heaven. Thou wouldeſt needs perſuade thyſelf that Heaven is ſome par- 
ticular place or ſeat, appropriated to the Deity; beyond which his power 
does not extend: that like a common Prince or Ruler he hath peculiar do- 
minions aſſigned to him: that he is confined to theſe, and cannot. interfere 
with other kingdoms and provinces. 

15. That the power of God hath no limits preſcribed 1 to it, but is uni- 
verſal ; reaching to all parts of the world, whether in heaven or in earth ; | 
let me mention what hath paſſed in former ages. Haſt thou marked the old 
way? Haſt thou taken any pains to inform thyſelf what was done in the 
days of our forefathers? Did thy curioſity never lead thee to conſider thoſe 
wondrous events, thoſe ſurprizing changes and revolutions which in the long 
courſe of time have happened to mankind? Haſt thou never travelled that 
old path, — Which wicked men have troden? That perverſe, rugged path; 
which thoſe made choice of, whoſe behaviour was greatly offenſive to the 
all- ſeeing eye of God: whoſe rational faculties, which exalt and adorn hu- 
man nature, were ſo much abuſed ; that you may compare them to, and in- 
deed they deſerve no better name than, men dead in their fins, All their 
thoughts of religious worſhip, and an overruling Providence being removed: 
all the ſeeds of piety which were implanted in them by the Creator, rooted 
out and totally extinguiſhed. 

16, But what was the event? Did they continue in their wickednch ? 
Were they ſuffered to indulge their vitious follies without interruption, 
through a long ſeries of years? So far from it, They were cut down out of 
time? The diſtant proſpects which their own imaginations had ſurveyed, 
quickly diſappeared. Divine Providence interpoſed, and broke that thread of 
life which they fooliſhly thought would reach to a very great length, They 
were taken away in the midſt of their days, before they had finiſhed half their 
courſe. — A flood tvas poured upon their foundation. They were ready to 
compare themſelves to a ſtrong, ſubſtantial building, raiſed with ſo much 
art and contrivance, that no ſtorms nor tempeſts could ſhake, no age bring 
to ruin or decay. But inſtead of an endleſs duration; a deluge of waters, 
flowing like metals when diſſolved, in defiance of all oppofition, forced the 


way, to their utter ſubverſion. 
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17. We muſt not wonder at ſo much ſevere treatment; when the thoughts 
which they had conceived of God were ſo ungenerous, and ſo unworthy of 
him : ſuch as excluded him from all power and government on earth. They 
/aid unto him, Depart from us. Our dominion here is ſo large and extenſive; 
eſtabliſhed on ſuch ſtrong foundations; that we want no ſuperior to govern 
and rule over us, Leave us therefore to ourſelves : ſuffer us to purſue thoſe 
meaſures which we judge beſt and moſt expedient for own intereſt, — For 
that could the Almighty do for them? In the midſt of theſe enjoyments, 
their ſelf-ſufficiency was ſo great, as to imagine that no ſcene of happineſs 
or pleaſure could be propoſed to them higher, or more valuable than thoſe 
which they were in poſſeſſion of. Their wiſhes were accompliſhed : they 
had no expectations of future advantages; nor any apprehenſions of being 
reduced to worſe circumſtances. What therefore could e itſelf 
do more than what was already done for them? 

18, Yet be filled their houſes with good things, Notwithſtanding all this 
ingrateful, profane treatment of the Deity ; His goodneſs towards them {till 
continued. The gracious ſtream of his beneficence did not ceaſe to flow in 
great abundance. Their habitations were enriched with all manner of ſtore: 
Proſperity triumphed among them in the utmoſt ſplendour and variety. Their 
enjoyments were fo full, that they wanted nothing to complete them, Had they 
laboured for it, they would have found it difficult to make any addition to their 
happineſs. — Such behaviour as this, attended with ſo much pride and 
inſolence, betrays ſo high an opinion of oneſelf ; and ſuch mean, abject 
thoughts of God; that my requeſt is, May the counſel of the wicked be far 
from me] May I never be ſo unhappy as to be admitted into their ſociety ! 
Let them enquire for the cloſeſt retirements ; hide themſelves in the darkeſt 
corners of the earth; form never ſo many artful and ſecret contrivances: — 
But let me be a ſtranger to them, entirely ignorant of all their devices! 

19. As to the righteous, ſuch as are religiouſly tenacious of ſocial virtues ; 
they cannot but obſerve ſuch men with a ſtrict and vigilant eye. They re- 
flect with themſelves, How unworthy they are of thoſe bleſſings which they 
receive from a kind, gracious Providence. They ſee, and ſhall inſult. When 
they behold ſo much baſeneſs; Is it poſſible to be unconcerned ? Can they 
paſs by with an entire diſregard ? -Is ſo much inconſiſtency, ſo great a de- 
gree of ingratitude for ſuch Divine favours to be totally neglected? No, 
They muſt laugh at, and triumph over them. 'They muſt look upon them, 
as you would do upon the loweſt and moſt contemptible objects. The in- 

nocens 
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wocent ſhall have them in deriſion, The virtitops;good man who rejoyces in 
the purity of his manners, and the integrity; Fi hioweart ; is poſſeſſed of very 
different qualities. So far from being affected wirh pomp and grandeur, with 
common and popular follies ; that he treats every extravagant, vain-glorious 
man with the utmoſt diſdain, He conſiders (as all reaſonable perſons ſhould 
| conſider) that the happineſs of life does not depend on the increaſe of periſh- 
able riches, or the additional titles of empty honour ; which are promiſcn- 
ouſly ſcattered in the world ; and in * contribute nothing en mak- 
ing us either wiſer or better. 

20. Such is the comfort, ſuch the ſecret ſatisfaction of innocence. From 
this valuable principle we are able to form a right judgement of things. We 
can perceive the true and real difference between the righteous and the un- 
righteous. For hit our ſubſtance is not cut down. So long as we continue 
firm and eſtabliſhed on ſuch foundations, as are not to be ſhaken ; rejoycing 
in ample, ſplendid fortunes; poſſeſſed of all the enjoyments which proſpe- 
rity can diſpenſe to us: —Even the remnant of them the fire conſumeth. Their 
circumſtances are not the ſame. Notwithſtanding all their ſeeming ſtrength 
and ſtability ; ſo far from being abſolutely ſecure from danger, in the height 
of their utmoſt glory; they are liable to ſudden and unexpected calamities. 
Some dreadful vengeance or other, when they have the leaſt apprehenſions 
of it, ſhall purſue them. By this unforeſeen ſtroke they ſhall not only them- 
ſelves be removed, but every branch of their family, though never ſo nu- 
merous, ſhall periſh as by fire. They ſhall all be deſtroyed, like a large, ſpa- 
tious building; which in contempt as it were of other low ſtructures raiſed 
its head to a ſuperior height ; but by ſome accident takes fire, and by the 
impetuous violence of the flames, is ſoon conſumed and reduced to aſhes, 

21. Art thou deſirous of being eaſy and undiſturbed? Wouldeſt thou have 
thy mind free from thoſe anxious cares which perplex the thoughts of wick- 
ed men, and never ceaſe to be their tormentors ? The ſure and only way to 
attain to this happineſs, is, To acquaint thyſelf with him, and be at peace. In 
caſes of extreme difficulty, when all human means fail ; when without ſuc- 
ceſs we have tried every expedient which our utmoſt foreſight can ſuggeſt: 
We mult then have recourſe to a ſuperior Power: we muſt addreſs our- 
ſelves to God with the lowlieſt tokens of humility and ſubmiſſion. He alone 
is able to aſſiſt us. This is the method we are to purſue: this the way which 
leads to that moſt valuable bleſſing, Peace. — The conſequence ariſing from 
this meekneſs of ſpirit, from throwing ourſelves entirely into the arms 
"7 - - of 
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of Providence, and acquieſcing in the wiſdom of his diſpoſals, is; Thereby 
good ſhall come unto thee. The advantages which thou ſhalt receive from 
thence are not to be expreſſed. They are ſo numerous, and of ſo high a na- 
ture, that they are infinitely beyond our weak comprehenfions. The boun- 
teous hand of the Almighty, when once extended! What diſtance is that 
which it cannot reach ? What place ſo empty that it cannot fill ? What de- 


ſires fo large that it cannot ſatisfy ? In a word, What good thing is it, though 


never ſo perfect, which thou mayeſt not reaſonably hope to enjoy? 

22. If ſo much fullneſs and ſufficiency proceeds from that inexhauſtible 
fountain of goodneſs; Receive, I pray thee, the lau from his mouth. Let me 
adviſe thee to ſearch and enquire diligently for thoſe excellent inſtructions 
which were once communicated to mankind. There thou wilt perceive what 


are the fixed and ſettled rules for the conduct of life. The power and go- 


vernment of Providence will appear to thee in a more diſtin, ſatisfactory 
light. Thou wilt diſcover thoſe Divine impreſſions which poſſeſſed the foul 
of man from the foundation of the world ; and which by Revelation were 

made known to our Forefathers ; whoſe religious care was employed in the 
proper order and œconomy of their families; that they might tranſmit to 
poſterity the ſame good principles which themſelves had received. — And lay 
up his words in thine heart. Having once informed thyſelf of thoſe great 
truths ; embrace them with the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Suffer them 
not to paſs from thee as uſeleſs and unprofitable doctrines; curious and ſpe- 
culative opinions; ſuch as are calculated for amuſement, rather than edifica- 
tion. But give them their juſt weight. Let them have their true value. Open 
thy heart to admit them. Enlarge thy mind to comprehend them. Make 
every faculty of thy ſoul as extenſive as poſſible to receive them. For they 
are the only treaſure which are really worth preſerving: A treaſure which 
continueth and fadeth not away. 

23. Conſider the nature of God. Meditate ſeriouſly what He is able to 
do; how large and extenſive is his command, / thou return to the Almigh- 
ty, thou ſhalt be built up. From an exalted ſituation thou art reduced to mean, 
abje& circumſtances. Inſtead of an abundant flow of riches and honours; 
the ſtream is now diverted, and hath taken quite a different courſe. Thou 
art brought as low, and made as contemptible, as either envy or malice 


could deſire. But notwithſtanding this ſudden change; if right and proper 


means are uſed for thy recovery; if thou addreſs thyſelf to Him with a pure, 
2 heart, void of all that treachery which attends the hypocrite ; 
thou 
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thou ſhalt be reinſtated in His favour ; and be raiſed again to the height of 
that proſperity, from which thou art now ſo miſerably fallen. — But there 


is one neceſſary duty required: and that is, Thou ſhalt put away imguity far 


from thy tabernacles. Diſtempers, we obſerve, are frequently attended with 


ſuch malignant effects, as not only to injure the health of the perſon who is 


Grit ſeized ; but like an infection they ſpread themſelves to diſtant places, and 
by that means occaſion the death of great numbers. Thus is thy family and 
friends involved in the ſame deſtruction which hath happened to thee. 
Therefore the only means to appeaſe the wrath of the Almighty, is, To re- 
move from thy habitations whatever is diſpleaſing and offenſi ve to him. 

24. Many and great are the conſequences which will ariſe from this 
happy change. Then ſhalt thou lay up gold as duſt. Inſtead of that low, ab- 
ject condition, to which thou art now reduced; that extreme poverty, which 
renders thee ſo mean and contemptible ; thy ſubſtance ſhall multiply as the 
duſt of the earth; thy ſtore ſhall increaſe to a high degree. Inſtead of lying 
concealed in darkneſs and obſcurity, thou ſhalt appear openly and in public, 
arrayed with the moſt ſplendid, glittering ornaments ; which like precious 
ſtones ſhall reflect a beauteous luſtre on the eye of every beholder. — There 
is nothing ſo valuable, or of fo great eſteem, which thou ſhalt not be in full 
poſſeſſion of. Thou ſhalt lay up the gold of Ophir, as the flones of the brooks. 
Numberleſs as well as magnificent ſhall be all thy treaſures, conſiſting of the 
| pureſt and the choiceſt gold; which ſhall ſhine clear and bright, reſem- 
bling thoſe ſtones in the waters, which are ſmoothed and poliſhed by a con- 
tinued, inceſſant ſtream. 

25. The reaſon why I make mention of geld and glittering ornaments, 
is, becauſe they are generally eſteemed treaſures of great value ; ſuch as are 
apt to influence the paſſions of weak man. But I ſpeak of them by way of 
compariſon only : for they are of ſmall concern, trifles of low degree, when 
as a farther encouragement I aſſure thee, The Almighty ſhall be thy defence. 
He, whoſe power is large and extenſive ; He, who exerciſes ſupreme and 

abſolute dominion over the ſons of men, of all orders and degrees, and is not 
controlled or reſiſted by any human ſtrength and greatneſs ; He, I fay, ſhall 
guard thee ; He ſhall protect thee. — He ſpall be to thee the flrength of fil- 
ver. The happy effect of this divine influence ſhall accompany thee in every 

ſcene of life. What difficulties ſoever happen to other people, thou ſhalt be 
entirely diſengaged from them. When thou art ſeemingly weak and impo- 
tent, His aſſiſtance ſhall not fail thee, When poor and deſtitute of temporal 
acquilitions, He ſhall be thy riches, 
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26. Another very material conſideration is with regard to that inward 
temper and diſpoſition which ſhall affect thee, For thou ſhalt then have thy 
delight in the Almighty. If to contemplate the Divine Power with the ut- 
moſt devotion ; if to fix the mind intenſly on the ſurprizing greatneſs and ex- 
tent of His dominion, (whoſe the world is, and the fulneſs thereof) preſid- 
ing over the heavens and the earth, which with every thing contained there- 
in were formed by His hand: If theſe are ſubjects of inexpreſſible pleaſure, 
thou ſhalt enjoy it in the higheſt perfection. — Aud ſhalt lift up thy face un- 
to God. Eaſed of thoſe cares and anxieties which to ſo great a degree ha- 
raſs and diſturb mankind; who fix their thoughts and affections on the 
earth; the pure, chaſt, refined motions of thy ſoul ſhall raiſe themſelves to 
heaven. The Deity (to whom all homage and religious worſhip is due) ſhall 


be as it were always preſent with thee, Thine eyes ſhall behold him; thou 


ſhalt adore and reverence him in the abundance of his glory. 

27. Thou ſhalt make thy prayer unto him, and he ſhall hear thee, So great 
is the weakneſs and infirmity of man; ſo preſſing and urgent his neceſſities; 
that he is not able to ſupport himſelf by his own ſtrength and natural endow- 
ments. The principal reaſon why ſo many fall ſhort of their hopes, and find 
their labours prove unſacceſsfu], is, becauſe they do not purſue right and 
proper means to obtain them, Their traſt and confidence is placed on them- 


| ſelves more than God. But to ſee thy defires accompliſhed, the beſt and ſureſt 


method is to make thy requeſt to Him, that in every ſcene of life he would 
be thy guide and conductor: and be well aſſured, thy petitions ſhall be ef- 
fectual.— And thou ſhalt pay thy vows, But to render thyſelf ſtill more pleaſ- 
ing and acceptable to God ; whatever ſolemn and religious engagements thou 
either haſt, or ſhalt at any time enter into; lay it down as an unerring 
rule, from which thou muſt never depart : eſteem it as a point of the 


ſtricteſt duty, always to perform them to the utmoſt of thy power. Suffer 


no light or trivial circumſtances to weaken thy reſolutions; nor any worldly 
affair, how great and momentous ſoever, to ſlacken or retard the proſecution 
of what thou art obliged to fulfill. 

28. There are ſome indeed of ſuch fickle and inconſtent minds, as to be 
always changing their ſentiments. To day, they intend one thing ; to mor- 
row, another, This hour, they are eager and violent ; the next, cool and 


indolent. One moment, they have tranſports of joy; another, overflowings 


of ſorrow. For this reaſon they never reach the point they intended to com- 


paſs. But when thou ſhalt decree a thing, then ſhall it be eftabliſhed to thee, 
Thy 
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Thy reſolutions ſhall be of a different kind; not precarious and unſteddy; 
Hot wavering and inſtable; but built on ſuch ſure foundations, as will not 
eaſily, be removed or unſettled. — And the light: ſhall ſhine upon thy ways. 
Whilſt others clouded with error and ignorance, Wander in darkneſs and ob- 
ſcurity, not knowing how to ſteer their courſe ; but are'Þſt in the maze of 
deceit and falſhood : all around thee ſhall be clear and bright ; the path 
which thou ſhalt tread, ſhall be plain and even; and every obſtacle remov- 
ed, which at preſent hinders thee from taking a proper, diſtinct view of the 
divine ceconomy and regulation of human affairs, 

29. Human nature is indeed but too ready to fink under the weight of 
afflictions; to deſpond in an abject manner: eſpecially when misfortunes 
follow one another in a quick ſucceſſion. But ſuffer not ſuch weakneſs to 
triumph over thee. For when thou art caft down, then thou ſhalt fay, there 
is lifting up. Let thy condition be reduced to as low an ebb as even thy 
ſtrongeſt enemies can deſire; ſo far from indulging a gloomy, melancholy 
deſpair ; aſſure thyſelf, this is thy exaltation. — For he ſhall ſave the humble 
perſon, He who fills heaven and earth by the glorious influence of divine 
Majeſty ; whoſe unbounded power extends to all his creatures ; cannot but 
have a more peculiar regard to, and eſteem for, thoſe who are meek and 
lowly in their own eyes Who at all times, and in all circumſtances, whether 
in proſperity or adverſity, ſubmit themſelves with perfect reſignation to the 
ſupreme will of God. 

3o. As to purity and innocence ; they are qualities that none of us have 
any right to aſſume. And it muſt be a vain, arrogant pretence to lay claim 
to them. But yet He ſhall deliver him though by no means innocent, His good- 
neſs is ſo immenſe ; His tenderneſs of us ſo affectionate; as to pity our 
' weakneſs, and to have a fatherly compaſſion for our childiſh infirmities. 

Though we have no merit to plead on our own behalf, but are defeCtive in 
every point of duty; yet the divine benevolence is ſo extenſive ; as to diſplay 
itſelf on the moſt indigent and neceflitous object. — And hat :$ ſtill of 
greater moment, and deſerves our moſt ſerious conſideration ; He is delivered 
by the pureneſs of thine hands. If thou haſt a ſtrict regard to thy own con- 
duct; if thy example is bright and conſpicuous ; fo regular, and fo well form- 
ed, as to throw a clear luſtre on thoſe who have any dependance on thee ; and 
whoſe pleaſure conſiſts in being influenced by ſuperior authority; their happy 
deliverance from the troubles of life, and from the diſpleaſure of God, mutt 
be owing in a great meaſure to the excellent pattern which thou haſt given 
them to copy after, CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII 919 


ND Job anſwered and faid: It is with no little reluctance that I have 
given ſo much attention to thy diſcourſe. But now my complaint is 
rebellious. 1 am not able to refrain myſelf any longer. The ſatyr which is 
pointed againſt me is ſo ſtrong, and fo ſevere; as to affect me to a very great 
degree. The inſinuating reflections which are concealed under a plauſible 
way of reaſoning, a formal pretence of friendſhip, are pain and uneaſineſs 
to me. My fliroke is heavier than my groaning. Is it poſſible I ſhould forbear 
lamenting my misfortunes in the moſt doleful ſtrains? Are there any ex- 
preſſions of grief which I may not in juſtice deliver? Is there any ſorrow 
like unto my ſorrow? And yet let me complain never ſo much: let the bit- 
tereſt crying be heard, and mine eyes ſend forth fountains of tears; alas, 
what will this avail towards leſſening the weight of my afflictions? 
3- There is one expedient indeed which the perplexity of my thoughts 
_ ſuggeſts; and that is, O that I knew where I might find bim! IT am ſenſible 
the diſtance between us 1s ſuch that I am ignorant what method I muſt 
take to preſent myſelf to him. The way that leads to him muſt be ſo dark 
and intricate, that I want a ſufficient guide to conduct me. But was it poſ- 
ſible that any diſcovery of this kind could be made; was I ſo happy as to 
meet with any one who would eaſe me of this difficulty: — that I might 
come even to his ſeat. Was I indulged fo great a favour as to make my ap- 
proach to his auguſt /atzon: was I permitted to appear before his awful, 
venerable tribunal, where he fits enthroned in his divine majeſty and glory, 
arrayed with all the brightneſs and fulneſs of the Deity : 
4. T would order my cauſe before bim. My buſineſs then ſhould be to pre- 
pare for my defence; and in the beſt manner I was able, to plead my inno- 
cence, I ſhould be careful and ſolicitous in placing my words; in delivering 
myſelf with that propriety of language, which is moſt ſuitable to my preſent 
circumſtances. I ſhould be as anxious in ſetting them in the moſt advantagious 
light, as a general of an army is in the proper diſpoſition of his ſoldiers, 
when he is entering into @ cloſe engagement with his enemy. — I would fill 
my mouth with arguments. The reaſons I have to produce, are neither de- 
fective in ſtrength, nor few in number. They are both powerful and co- 
pious. My heart is poſſeſſed with ſuch abundance of matter, that like a 
deluge it 1s ready to paſs over its bounds; break through all impediments, 
and even force my tongue to ſpeak, 


To 
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* 7 would know the words which be would anſwer me. If there were any 
peculiar divine ſentences ; any extraordinary forms of reaſoning, which I am 

not acquainted with; ſuch as, it may be, were delivered to our anceſtors in 

former ages, and entered into public records, but yet in proceſs of time have 
been forgotten: I ſhould be extremely defirous of hearing what return it 
would be his pleaſure to make: — And of under ſtanding what he would ſay 
unto me. The ſatisfaction which I ſhould receive from hearing would indeed 
be very great; but it would increaſe to a much higher degree, was I able to 
form a thorough and perfect knowledge of what would be alledged againſt 
me, It would adminiſter to me a great deal of comfort; and be a means of 
raiſing my dejected ſpirits ; would he graciouſly condeſcend ſo far as to ad- 
mit me to an eaſy and familiar communion with him. 

6. Will he plead againſt me with his great power? But yet am I ſo weak, 
and fo partial as to imagine that he will argue in the ſame manner with me, 
as we our ſelves do generally with one another? Will he, to ſatisfy my im- 
portunate requeſts, vouchſafe to ſhew forth his divine greatneſs? Will he 
diſplay the extent of his power, only to enlarge and open my narrow, dark 
conceptions of thoſe ſuperior acts of providence which he has an undoubted 
Tight to exerciſe over mankind : and which are placed at an immenſe di- 
ſtance from my apprehenſion? — No, This I muſt not be ſo vain as to ex- 
pet. Though he will not, as in our ordinary courts of judicature ; reaſon 
the caſe with me, by applying to ſeveral forms and niceties of diſputation : 
though his pleadings with me will not be ſuch as we hear at the common 
ſeats of juſtice ; Jet he will determine concerning me. He will reveal his ſe- 
cret will to me in terms ſo plain and ſignificant ; that if I attend to it with 
that lowlineſs and ſubmiſſion which I ought to do; my errors ſhall be re- 
moved, the clouds diſſipated, which at preſent involve me in ſo great obſcu- 
rity ; and I ſhall acquieſce in his juſt and righteous decree. 

7. I ſhall not then have any great fear or terror upon me when I am to 
approach the awful ſeat of his divine Majeſty. For here the righteous might 
diſpute with him. A virtuous, good man, conſcious of his own integrity, and 
uncorruptneſs of heart, (notwithſtanding the artful and treacherous inſinua- 

tions to the contrary, of thoſe who put on the maſk of friendſhip) ſhall have 
the pleaſure of being admitted to a familiar intercourſe ; and be indulged the 
favour of arguing and pleading his own cauſe before him. — So frould ] for 
ever be delivered by my Judge. Could I be ſo happy as to obtain that privi- 
ledge, I would then commit myſelf to Him, and his unerring ſentence. I 
VOL. II. D d ſhould 
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ſhould have the inexpreſlible ſatisfaction of thinking, that inſtead of being 
treated as one who is guilty of enormous crimes ; one who had lived in a 
conſtant abuſe of the extraordinary bleſſings of Heaven, without a due ſenſe 
of that goodneſs which the Almighty Providence hath expreſſed towards me 

in numberleſs inſtances : inſtead of this, I ſhould hope for ſafety and deli- 
verance from my troubles, (great and many as they are) by Him who loveth 
rizhteouſneſs, and whoſe peculiar property it is to judge impartial judgement, 

8. But the difficulty will be to know by what means I ſhall be able to 
compaſs this great end, Whither ſhall I go; To what place ſhall I have 
recourſe ? Behold, I go forward, but be is not there, Let me like a traveller 
proceed in my journey ; purſue the way before me with all the earneſtneſs 
imaginable ; not deviating in the leaſt till I advance as far as my intentions 
carry me: I ſhall till remain under the ſame ſuſpenſe. The fame perplexity 
will attend me: for I ſhall be no nearer him than I was at the point from 
which I firſt ſet out. — The ſame difficulty will affect me, if I take a dif- 
| ferent courſe, I go backward, but J cannot perceive him. Let me return to 
the place from Da I took my journey, and direct my ſteps the very re- 
verſe to the other. Let me travel as far another way, and try to make fome 
diſcovery of him: I much queſtion whether with all the art and ſkill that I 

am maſter of, 1 it will be. 1 in my power to ſatisfy my moſt curious and diligent 
enquiry. 

9. If I am ſtill uneaſy, and inſtead of moving- forward and backward, 1 
ſteer my courſe ſo as 20 place him on the left band, yet I cannot behold him. 
Do I pleaſe myſelf never ſo much with the thoughts that fome ſight or 
other: ſome viſon of him at leaſt, though a very imperfect one, will preſent 
itſelf to me ; yet I do not find I have any ſure motives to depend on, that 
can favour me with even ſo faint a repreſentation. — He hideth himſelf. on 
the right hand that I cannot fee him, Having conſidered three experiments, 
let me try what a fourth will produce. If I extend my proſpect to the right, 
upon ſuppoſition that I ſhall there diſcover the place of his habitation : I 
am greatly apprehenſive my ſtrongeit expectations will be fruſtrated. There, 
it may be, his ſituation is ſuch as to be enthroned in all his ſplendor, to 
which no mortal eye can approach. There perhaps he is arrayed in his bright- 
eſt robes of majeſty and honour ; but yet ſo limited and contracted, fo en- 


circled with the divine rays of glory, as to be far above the reach of our weak, 
imperfect fight, 


10. 
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FS: But, though it is not in my power to fathom the depths of his ſe- 
crets.; though it is not poſſible for me to inform myſelf of the fulneſs and 


ſificiency of his glory and magnificence ; He knoweth the way that I take. 
He i is by no means ſubject to the ſame difficulties that I labour under. He 


is perfectly acquainted with every ſtep that I have taken. All the actions of 


my life ; nay, all the private motions of my foul are open and clear to his 
view. To Him I make my appeal, whether or no I have deviated from the 
truth ; and am indeed that great offender I have been repreſented. — He hath 
tried me; I ſhall come forth as gold. He hath been pleaſed to lay upon me 
many ſevere afflictions. I have felt the heavy ſtroke of his hand, which hath 
been ſtretched out againſt me ; as if I was marked out for an object of his 
anger, But yet conſcious of the uprightneſs and fincerity of my heart ; like 
thoſe-metals, whoſe goodneſs is not known till ſome experiment hath been 
made to prove them genuine and of real value; ſo I doubt not but after all 
my ſufferings, I ſhall be found clear of baſeneſs and groſs corruption. 

11. During the courſe of my life I have been very ſolicitous what mea- 
ſures I ſhould purſue to preſerve me ſtedfaſt and upright. My foot hath heid 
his fleps, As far as it hath been conſiſtent with thoſe infirmities, to which we 


are all ſubject, I have laboured to follow the beſt and ſureſt guide, It hath 


been my conſtant endeavour to imitate, to the utmoſt of my power, the 
divine per fections of purity and innocence, juſtice and charity, tenderneſs 
and benevolence ; and all thoſe virtues which are refleted on us from hea- 
ven in a manifeſt, ſtrong light. — His way have I kept, and not declined, It 
is with care and diligence that I have ſtudied to find out what was moſt a- 
greeable to his divine will. I have not indulged myſelf in ſuch ſupine neg- 
ligence, as to wander aſtray when I ſaw the plain, even path before me; 
neither have I obſtinately ſhut my eyes againſt the truth, that I might loſe 
myſelf in error; nor made choice of darkneſs and ignorance, in oppoſition 
to the evidence and conviction of my own underſtanding. 

12. As to the commandment of his lips, I have made no digreſſin, The 
power and authority which muſt neceſſarily belong to God, hath ever been 
the ſubje& of my private thoughts. That which J conceived to be the reſult 
of his divine pleaſure; what injunctions ſoever have at any time proceeded 
from him; the inſtructions which he hath vouchſafed to declare, and make 
known for the benefit of mankind, to preſerve us ſtedfaſt in our obedience 
to him, I have faithfully and diligently obſerved. — According to what is pre- 
ſeribed me, I have kept the wards of bis mouth, J have been always ready not 
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only to acknowledge, but very ſolicitous to follow his directions. When did 
1 hear the voice of God ſpeaking to me, and it was ſpoken in vain? Did 
ever any injunctions proceed from him, which I have neglected and diſre- 
garded? On the contrary, Have I not attended to them with the utmoſt 
diligence ; and /aid them up in my heart, as the chief and moſt valuable 
treaſure, that could enrich every faculty of my foul? 

13. Was he ſubject to any power higher than himſelf ? Had he any com- 
petitor to rival him in majeſty and dominion? This might be a 44 why 
the commands which he iflues out would not have their proper force and 
efficacy. But he is one, and who can turn him? He alone is the Supreme Ar- 
biter and Governor of the world, He giveth laws and rules to which all 
creatures in heaven and earth muſt ſubmit without controll. In vain ſhall 
weak man contend with Him : It is to no purpoſe for us to ſtrive to divert 
him from his Almighty pleaſure. — As fure as bis foul defireth, ſo ſure that 
will be db. Is his divine will moved to action? Does he purpoſe to execute 
his injunctions; to ſhew forth his glory by any outward, viſible tokens of 
his Godhead ? Who ſhall withſtand him? What forces, joyned together in 

ever ſo cloſe and ſtrong an union ſhall be equal to Him; or be able to make 
the leaſt reſiſtance to whatever he does, or intends to do? 
14. Should I attempt to recover myſelf out of theſe difficulties in Which 
I am involved, what advantage ſhall I receive from it? What ever plea I 
have to urge in my own behalf; what pretenſions ſoever I make to juſtify 
my innocence and integrity; they muſt all prove ineffectual. For he hath gi- 
ven up my cauſe, as if it was not to be defended. He will be no longer an ad- 
vocate for me. I am neglected, and expoſed to the inſults and triumphs of 
others. I am diſquieted, reviled, and trampled on; as if I was one of the 
moſt notorious criminals. — And many ſuch things are with him, Such are 
the proceedings, ſuch the manifeſtations of divine power with regard to man. 
Let us conceive never ſo high an opinion of our own merit ; and be vain e- 
nough to imagine ourſelves well deſerving of the utmoſt favours which can 
be expreſſed : yet at the ſame time, it may be, we are guilty of the ſtrongeſt 
partiality. We do not poſſibly apprehend the extent of God's dominion and 


authority over us, and how . our relation to him is in all events and 
cCircumſtances. 


15. Does any man ſuppoſe I can be perfectly at eaſe under theſe diſquiet- 
ing, anxious thoughts ? Is it in the power of human nature to be calm and 


undiſturbed 1 in the midſt of ſuch a * of misfortunes ? Therefore am I 
troubled 
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troubled at his preſence. T need not be explicit in declaring the cauſe of my 
uneaſineſs. You cannot be inſenſible, from what foundation it proceeds, It 


is that venerable awe and dread which affe&s me; that high degree of terror 


and conſternation with which the divine preſence ſtrikes me ; and which 
brings under ſubjection every aſpiring faculty of my ſoul, — When I confider, 

Jam afraid of him. Was I negligent in matters of ſo great importance. Did 
I not reverence the power of God; but live in ſo indolent a manner, as if I 
was entirely independent of him ; as if I neither was, nor could be influenced 
by an overruling Providence; I ſhould then be under no apprehenſions of any 
diſpleaſure from above, But the caſe with me is very different, For when I 
ſeriouſly examine the ſecrets of my own breaſt ; let me raiſe my opinion of 


thoſe endowments I am poſſeſſed of, never ſo high; yet I ſoon diſcover 
many infirmities belonging to me; which inſtead of adding to my courage, 


ſufficiently debaſe my ſpirits ; and importune me to reverence him with the 
lowlieſt expreſſions of ſubmiſſion and fear. 
16. The more I employ my thoughts on this ſubject; the greater reaſon 
I find I have to acknowledge Him the object of werſhip and adoration. For 
God maketh my heart ſoft. My condition is ſo deplorable, that I may com- 
pare myſelf to wax; the ſubſtance of which, though ſeemingly very firm 
and compact, does yet by a ſmall degree of heat ſeparate. Thus inſtead of 
preſerving me ſtrong and ſecure againſt outward violence and injuries, He 
ſuffers me to fall even into a ſtate of diflolution. — And the Almighty trou- 
Bleth me, He whoſe will is ſupreme and irreſiſtable ; who exerciſes an un- 
controlled dominion over the ſons of men, is pleaſed to lay upon me this load 
of afflictions. And what is ſtill worſe; theſe afflictions are abundantly hea- 
vier, and attended with more aggravating circumſtances upon this account : 
17. Becauſe I am not cut off from the face of darkneſs. It might poſſibly be 
ſome redreſs to my grievance; ſome conſolation at leaſt to me, was I able to 
foreſee the time when my miſeries would have an end; when the vexatious, 
reſtleſs days and nights, through which I paſs, would be drawing to a period. 
But fo far from accompliſhing ſuch a deſire, I am not only ſuffered to live, 
overſhadowed with a cloud of horror: — But he hath concealed from my fight 
the thick darkneſs, Was I not ignorant of my change: Was the proſpect of 
death clear and open to me: Could I take a diſtinct view of that very gloomy 
paſſage which leads to the grave; this indulgence, how irkſome and ungrate- 
ful ſoever to others, would to me be pleaſing and acceptable. Inſtead of being 
carried to an exceſs of confuſion and amazement, I ſhould then acquieſce, 
and entertain myſelf with the hopes of entering into a place of ſecret, eaſy 


retirement, CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


F I enquire into the reaſon, and labour to fathom the depth of this myſtery: 
1 If I aſk upon what account it is that the dark receſſes of Providence are 
concealed from me; My the government of the world, and the diſpoſition 
of human affairs are adminiſtered in ſuch a manner. This I imagine will prove 
a vain and fruitleſs enquiry. The anſwer, and indeed the only one I could 
expect to receive, muſt be, Times are not hidden from the Almighty. How 
perplexed ſoever my thoughts may be concerning the diſpenſations of Supreme 
Power; there is no alteration, whether great or ſmall, which the revolution 
of time by His order ſhall not produce. — Though they that know him, do not 
fee bis days. Future events are beyond the reach of human wiſdom, To diſ- 
cover them is the great prerogative which the Almighty juſtly claims to him- 
ſelf: They are all, at what diſtance ſoever, manifeſt and clear to his pro- 
ſpect. Let even the beſt of us, ſuch as are moſt devoted to his ſervice ; who 
make it the principal buſineſs of life to acquaint ourſelves with the know- 
ledge of Him, and His Divine attributes: Let us be never fo ſolicitous; we 
ſhall not be able to ſatisfy ourſelves in our enquiries, There will be no poſſi- 
bility of entering into His counſels; our ſtricteſt and cloſeſt attention cannot 
comprehend the variety of thoſe ſeaſons which are ſolely in His power to 

ordain. 

2. Was I to enumerate the ſeveral vices which mankind are guilty of: 
Did J undertake to ſpecify the enormous crimes which reign and triumph in 
the world: I ſhould diſcover ſuch a ſcene of wickedneſs as muſt give great 
offence to an innocent, chaſt ear, But yet they are ſo flagrant, that I cannot 
refrain myſelf from ſpeaking, when I fee ſome men's impiety riſe to ſuch a 
height, as 0 remove the land-marks. So ſmall are the remains of honour and 
juſtice which they are poſſeſſed of; that they make no ſcruple of deſtroying 
_ thoſe which ſhould be the limits and boundaries of property. By this means 
they ſubvert the foundations of friendſhip and mutual commerce; they ſow 
the ſeeds of ſtrife and contention, and involve ſocieties in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. — They violently take away flecks, and feed thereof. Not content with 
ſpreading the dire infection of conteſt and quarrels; with breaking down 
thoſe partitions which are placed on purpoſe to diſtinguiſh every one's right 
and priviledge : But ſo inſolent and audacious are they grown, that the very 
. Cattle do not eſcape them: They ſeize on, and make a prey of other men's 

herds : 
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herds : And when they have done this, they not only appropriate them to 
their own uſe; but the choiceſt and moſt delicate are ſet apart for their wan- 
ton and luxurious entertainments. 27815 

3. The excellent principle which ſeems to be implanted 3 in human nature, 
is a tenderneſs and compaſſion for thoſe who are in diſtreſs; eſpecially 74 
the deſolate, helpleſs orphan : And we muſt furely offer ſome peculiar act 
of violence to ourſelves, before we can be perſuaded to injure ſuch a piteous 
object. But they drive away the aſs of the fatherleſs. They are fo void of hu- 
manity ; ſo loſt to affection, that they not only ſpoil the ſubſtance of thoſe 
who are at the head of large and numerous families; but the very orphan 
too, who by the untimely death of his parents is reduced to extreme neceſſity; 
and whoſe All, it may be, conſiſts in one fingle beaſt of burden; is deprived 
of this ſole help and afliſtance. — And as if this degree of baſeneſs was not 
ſufficient ; They take the wwidow's ox for a pledge. The poor diſconſolate wo- 
man, overpowered with bitter crying and tears, diſſolved in ſighs and deep 
lamentations, for the loſs of an amiable huſband, her beſt and trueſt friend; 
is not ſecure from the unmerciful treatment of this abandoned ſet of people. 
If her condition is brought ſo low, as to oblige her for a preſent relief to 
pledge the moſt valuable goods belonging to her: Thoſe ſons of cruelty, 
without any remorſe of conſcience, lay hold of it: Let it for inſtance be 
even her ox; without which ſhe is not able to cultivate her ground; and 
conſequently herſelf and family muſt be deſtitute of bread, the common 
ſuſtenance of lite, 

4. As to places of mutual intercourſe, ſuch as are common to all, whether 
wealthy or indigent; whether in high or in low ſtation; every body has a 
right to enjoy them. But ſo maliciouſly ſelfiſh are theſe men, that hey turn 
the needy out of the way, A neceſſitous perſon, whoſe circumſtances are nar- 
row and mean, though never fo religious, and devoted to the ſervice of God, 
ſhall not be permitted to aſſociate with them. His countenance, it may be, 
is lowly and humble; his clothing not gay and ſhining, without pomp and 
ornament : For this reaſon he is ſcoffed at and deſpiſed; he is removed as one 
entirely diſqualified for all manner of ſociety. — When men of bad morals, 
whoſe time is ſacrificed to vitious habits, and wicked contrivances, are induſ- 
trious in preventing any diſcovery, ; this is not to be wondered at. But now, 
The poor of the earth hide themſelves together, The age we live in is ſo very 
corrupt, that even thoſe who are virtuouſly modeſt and humble, are vexed 


with tyranny and oppreſſion ; having no place of ſafety to which they can 
retire, 
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retire. They undergo ſo much perſecution, that they are forced to flee to the 
moſt private and darkeſt receſſes which they can poſſibly find: There to com- 
municate their ſorrows to one another; which is the only comfort they can 
hope for. 
5. I might compare thoſe wicked men to the moſt ſavage creatures, Be- 
Bold, as wild aſſes in the deſert, go they forth to their work. The deſert, though 
large and ſolitary, ſeparate from ſoctety and converſe, is yet a proper place to 
receive animals of the fierceſt diſpoſition. As theſe indulge themſelves with- 
out reſtraint in whatever their nature prompts them to, their chief pleaſure 
conſiſting in ſpoil and ravage : So do thoſe profligate men, with all the eager- 
neſs and violence which one enemy ſhews with regard to another, purſue 
what they eſteem their proper buſineſs; which is, to invade and deprive 
others of that right which juſtice has allotted to them. — Riſing betimes for 
a prey, the wilderneſs yieldeth food for them and their children. So diligent and 
induſtrious are they in gratifying their evil, inſatiable deſires ; that they will 
not give themſelves time to take their reſt, So greedy and fo vigilant ; that 
before the morning-ſun appears (like that mixture of brutes, which traverſe 
the ſpacious plains, ſeeking forage for their young ones) their early hours are 
employed in providing ſuſtenance, though never ſo unjuſtly acquired, for 


_ | themſelves and for their families. 


6. The careful huſbandman, after a due and proper tillage ; after plowing 
and ſowing; pleaſes himſelf with the thoughts of reaping the fruits of his 
labour at the enſuing harveſt. But when that time comes; he is greatly diſ- 
appointed to find that his profit is not half of what he expected. For thoſe 
wicked men 80 from field to field, reaping by plunder corn of different ſorts 
which they mix together. Contrary to all juſtice they enter with violence on 
another man's poſſeſſion; paſſing from one place to another, and carrying 
away the various produce of the ground, in which they can claim no pro- 
perty. — And they make even the latter growth, the vintage of iniquity, Not 
content with being guilty of ſo much outrage and villany; with taking away 
the firſt, and conſequently the beſt of the fruits; they are fo deſperately un- 
reaſonable, as to watch every opportunity of laying hold even of the ſecond 
increaſe, Thus do they enrich themſelves by ſpoil and rapine : Their ſtore, 
how large ſoever, is not their own ; but a ſtore of thie higheſt and moſt ag- 
gravated injuſtice, 

7. Hoſpitality f is one of thoſe which we juſtly reckon in the number of 
ſocial virtues. To receive a ſtranger, whether he has, or has not travelled a 
great 
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great diſtance from his native country ; and to refreſh him with ſuch neceſ- 
faries as he is really in want of, is a very excellent and commendable quality. 

But inſtead of this, they cauſe the naked to lodge without cloathing. So entirely 
ignorant, or rather regardleſs of the ordinary rules of ſociety ; that they not 
only ſaffer, but are themſelves inſtrumental in making, ſuch as are the 
greateſt objects of poverty, deſtitute both of food and raiment ; to paſs whole 
nights as well as days in a miſerable, helpleſs condition, without miniſtering 
to their neceſſity. — For they have no covering in the cold. When the even- 
ing draws near, the ſun ſets, the gloomy night comes, and the air filled 
with chill and noxious vapours ; then it is that thoſe unhappy, deſpiſed men 
ſuffer to a great extremity, The inclemency of the weather affects them to 


a very high degree. They are expoſed to all the injuries which ariſe from 


darkneſs, from hanger, and nakedneſs. 
8. In the midſt of this diſtreſs, inſtead of finding a place of repoſe and 
ſafety, They are wet with the ſhowers of the mountains. Exiled as it were 
from their own habitations, they are compelled to flee to the high and lofty 
hills, in hopes of a ſecure retirement. But even Zhere they are diſappointed. 
For the rich and the great ones had taken poſſeſſion of the moſt eminent fi- 
Nations, for their own eaſe and pleaſure. This makes the poor wanderers 
ſubject to the violence of thoſe inundations, which with an impetuous force 
deſcend to the low, humble valleys. — They embrace the rock for a ſhelter. 
Void of any defence from thoſe rapid ſtreams, their ſole protection (and a 
- miſerable one indeed) is, to lay hold of the firſt ſteep, craggy rock they 
meet with : which by the winds roaring, the ſtorms beating, the waters 
pouring, the ſtones falling; inſtead of caſe and comfort, proves to be the 
higheſt aggravation of their ſorrow. | 

9. There are ſtill more deteſtable acts of cruelty which thoſe wicked men 
I have mentioned are guilty of. One of which is, They pluck the fatherleſs 
from the breaſt. That which ſhould be the moſt engaging object of human 
compaſſion, does not eſcape their violence. For at the very time that the in- 
dulgent mother is giving ſuck to her child ; when the tender, helpleſs in- 
fant, adorned with every beautiful emblem of ſimplicity and innocence, is 
even hanging on the breaſts; they are of ſuch ſavage tempers, as not to 
ſuffer it to be refreſhed : But they proceed to ſuch a height of barbarity, as 
by force to ſnatch it away. — And take for a pledge the garment of the poor. 
To cloth a perſon who is almoſt naked; whoſe apparel is ſo mean and deſ- 
picable, as not to preſerve him either from the violence of the weather, or 
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the reproach of the ſcoffer; is one diſtinguiſhed branch of ring, But ag | 
to theſe men; inſtead of opening and enlarging their hearts, towards ſuch 
miſerable objects; they are ſo unreaſonable as to take even the poor man's 
worſt rayment for a pledge. If by importunity they lend him never ſo ſmall 
a ſumm for a preſent ſubſiſtance ; they are fo avaritious; ſo eager to increaſe 
their ſtore; ſuch griping uſerers ; that they will not leave him ſo much as 
a covering for his nakedneſs. This they manta .detain till * _ 
paid the uttermoſt farthing, 

10. Having treated him with the moſt relentleſs inhaimanith; they ef 
him to go naked without clothing. He is now expoſed to ſhame as well as 
miſery : wandring from place to place for refuge ; abandoned as it were by 
4 his fellow-creature; and denyed even the common privileges of human ſo- 
ciety. — And the hungry take away the fheaf*: theſe acts of ſeverity are far- 
ther aggravated by the outrage of a ſtarved, riotous.crew of indigent; neceſ- 
ſitous fellows; who to add to his miſery, will not ſuffer him to eat his ſmall, 
and it may be, the only morſel that is left for his ſubſiſtence, _ 

11 So grievous is the perſecution which thoſe objects of charity labour 
under, that they make cyl within their walls. For fear of their rich, infulting 
neighbours, they durſt not attempt to uſe the ſame common means which 
other people do, Inſtead of appearing openly and in public, to make the 
beſt of that increaſe which providence hath graciouſly favoured them with; 
they are obliged to ſtudy all the ſecret ways they can invent to provide for 
themſelves and domeſtics: for they are in perpetual danger of being plun- 
dered of every branch of their property. — They tread wine-preſſes, and ſuffer 
thin. One would reaſonably imagine that having applied all the proper 
methods to make their labours proſperous; and after a great deal of pains 
taken in hopes of a peaceable enjoyment; they could not poſſibly fail of ſuc- 
ceſs. But this is not the caſe. They gather their grapes at the due and juſt 
ſeaſon; they prepare all the materials requiſite for a plentiful, happy produce, 
by preſſes, and other neceſſary utenſils: and yet are ſcarce permitted to 
taſte of the fruits. For they ſuffer ſo much by the violence and injuſtice of 
other men ; that after great fatigues, though covered with duſt, and parched 
with heat; it is not in their power even to quench their thirſt, So ſmall 
are the remains which thoſe wanton plunderers leave behind. 

12. The city, which ſhould be a place of refuge and comfort; a place of 
the greateſt and tendereſt hoſpitality; inſtead of affording eaſe to their 
troubles; is indeed the very reverſe, For they groan out of the city, you can- 
; not 
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not ſo much as walk the ſtreets, but your eyes are witneſſes to the moſt 
deplorable objects of miſery ;. your ears ſtunned with the bitter cries of 
weeping and lamentation: like thoſe which proceed from the agonies of ſuch 
as are juſt expiring in their torments, — And the ſoul F the wounded crieth 
out, Under this affliction, no wonder that their ſpirits fink to the loweſt de- 
gree, You may compare them to thoſe whoſe lives have been taken away 
by ſome violent means or other: the injury being ſo flagrant and notorious, 
that they can ſcarce be ſaid to reſt even after ſo untimely an end; their blood 
Tiling as it were, and calling aloud for vengeance. — Ter God layeth not 
fally to them, However they may be inſulted and ridiculed: what liberty 
ſoever the impious ſcoffer may give himſelf by pouring out all his vials of 
reproachful language; they ſtand fair and uncondemned in the eye of him 
who ſees their actions, and knows the integrity of their hearts. He charges 
them not with any thing unreaſonable, any thing diſtafiful, or unſuitable to 
the piety and religious character which they are zealous to maintain. 

13. To give you a farther deſcription of thoſe wicked. men, They are of 
thoſe awho rebel againſt the light. To riſe up in oppoſition to the higher pow- 
ers on earth, who hold the reins of government in their hands, is no doubt a 
very great crime; as it tends to the entire ruin and deſtruction of ſociety. 

But their guilt is of a much more complicated nature. They collect them- 
ſelves, they imagine, into a ſtrong party; placed in defiance even of God 
himſelf, They throw off their obedience to him, whoſe dominion is abſo- 
lute, extending not only to them, but to every creature on earth. — They 
know not the ways tbereof, As to his ways, though it muſt be acknowledged, 
many of them are unſearchable and paſt finding out, even by the moſt en- 
larged ſagacity and force of human wiſdom: yet there are ſeveral helps and 


means afforded us by our great Creator, by virtue of which we are capable 


of arriving at ſome, tho' imperfect knowledge of him. But fo unthinking, 
ſo negligent of this momentous concern, are thoſe men; that they are, 
or at leaſt they ſeem to be, ignorant of every ſtep which he in his wiſe 
providence takes for managing the affairs of this world. — They do not abide 
in the paths thereof. There are certain laws and rules which our own reaſon 
dictates to us; and which without great violence done to our rational facul- 
ties, we cannot but chooſe and approve of, as moſt fit and proper for 
the general conduct of life. Theſe are no other than his laws, theſe are his 
rules, But inſtead of purſuing this manly, excellent, regular courſe; their 
pleaſure conſiſts in deviating from it; in not obſerving any ſettled, eftabliſh- 
ed, decent order, 
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14. 80 loſt to all that tenderneſs which ſeems to be implanted in our na- 
ture; that mutual affection, which ariſes from thoſe obligations which we 
owe to one another; from that aid and ſupport, without which it is impoſ- 
ſible we ſhould ſubſiſt. So defective in thoſe great and neceſſary points, that 
the Murderer riſes with the light. Like a ſavage beaſt he is ſo haſty and eager 
for prey, that he will ſcarce ſuffer his eyes to ſleep, or his eye-lids to ſlum- 
ber; that he may go in purſuit of ſacrificing the life of his fellow-creature 


to a cruel, blood-thirſty humour. — He k:lleth the poor and needy. He is not 


content with the deſtruction of ſome rich and opulent neighbours ; entering 


upon and ſeizing their property; plundering their houſes ; ranſacking their 


coffers, and taking poſſeſſion of their ſpatious fields and vineyards : But even 
the men of poverty and neceſſity do not eſcape him. For to complete the 
wickedneſs, even their blood ſhall be poured out. — And in the night is as a 
thief. Having committed all this miſchief ; this outragious, unparalleld vio- 
lence, in the face of the ſun : when 'darkneſs comes, he changes the ſcene. 


When after his fatigues, one would imagine, he ſhould compoſe himſelf to 
reſt ; he is ſo anxious about increaſing his ſubſtance ; that he condeſcends to 
the low, baſe act of ſtealing, and enriching himſelf by ſome ſecret conveyance. 


15. The obligations which we are under by virtue of marriage, are, no 


| doubt, ſo ſtrong, and ſo ſacred ; that to violate: them, muſt be a breach of 


that duty which we owe to God, as well as to public ſociety. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſolemn engagements, The eye of the adulterer waiteth for the 
#wwilight. His paſſions are ſo wild and looſe ; ſubject to ſo little reſtraint ; 
that he ſuffers them to take their courſe, though never ſo extravagant and 
injurious ; even to the defiling of the marriage-bed : always taking the ad- 
vantage of that time when he imagines he can carry on his intrigues with 
the utmoſt privacy : — Saying, No eye ſhall ſee me. T am now at full liberty 
to indulge myſelf in every pleaſure to which my inclination leads me. I 


have the darkneſs of the night on every fide to guard me. I am not afraid 


of being interrupted. I am not in the leaſt apprehenſive that my deſigns can 
poſſibly miſcarry. — And diſguiſeth bis face. But ſtill not free from terror; 


and conſcious that ſome diſcovery ſhould be made of his wicked intentions; 


He is not altogether fo indolent as to walk without his vez. For fear any 
ſmall, glimmering light might expoſe his perſon ; he is very careful to ap- 
ply the fitteſt and ſureſt means of preventing it. 

16. When other people after diſcharging the labours of the day, have re- 
courſe to their beds for ſleep and refreſhment ; Men of that infamous cha- 
racter 
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racer in the dark ag through houſes. Let thoſe who are very provident take 
never ſo much pains in ſecuring their habitations ; let all the faſtneſſes which 
they can invent, be applied to. keep their doors and gates free from violence 
and injury; this proves to be of little or no conſequence. For thoſe deſpe- 
rate villains, finding no admittance by common and uſual methods of break- 
ing open ftrong-holds ; ; proceed to undermine foundations. They work with 
their engines ſo effectually, as to make themſelves an eaſy paſſage to the 
cloſeſt retirements. — They ſeal themſelves up in the day-time. That they 
may be the more vigilant and active in executing their baſe projects, you 
ſhall ſeldom or never ſee them appear in public. At the time which is al- 
lotted to us for mutual commerce ; to promote the great end of ſocial du- 
ties; in vain are theſe men enquired for, They abſent themſelves from 
friendly converſation ; and lie concealed in ſuch ſecret places, that a ſtamp 
of wax is as it were fixed on them; which confines them cloſe, and is not 
broke open ſo long as the ſun continues to ſhine, — They know not the light. 
They are entire ſtrangers to that pleaſure which conſiſts in managing our 
affairs with openneſs and ſincerity : to that comfort and ſatisfaction, which 


every good man is poſſeſſed of, whoſe ways are ways of equity and can- 


dour: who is neither afraid, nor aſhamed to have all his actions punctually 
examined ; and to undergo the niceſt and moſt rigid ſcrutiny. 

17. When they aſſemble together, the morning is to them the ſhadow of death. 
As men of honour and integrity have their ſet times of meeting, to conſult 
of, and promote the benefit and happineſs of the public : fo have thoſe like- 
wiſe of a different character their particular hours appointed to carry on 
their evil deſigns. But ſhould neceſlity call them together in the morning; 
when there is a poſſibility of being diſcovered ; this gives them very great 
uneaſineſs. They are ſo anxious, ſo diſtruſtful, perplexed to ſuch a degree; as 
if Death himſelf was approaching near them, — And no wonder; Becauſe it 
diſcovers the terrors of the ſhadow of death, That which is a ſingular plea- 
ſure to other people; viz. The riſing Sun, which delights the eyes, and re- 
joyces the heart of every juſt, upright man; is the very reverſe to others; 
to ſuch as are afraid of the light. For now they apprehend, all their ſecret 
' purpoſes ſhall be expoſed, The agonies with which they are tormented, 
may be compared to thoſe terrors which ariſe from Death, Ren he appears 
in his darkeſt vel, | 

18. There is no place fit for the reception of ſuch infamous men. They 
are unworthy of any habitation ; any right or property whatſoever. They 


are 
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are vile upon the waters, Let them purſue their pleaſure, ortheir profit, in 
the wide, open ſea ; build themſelves ſhips never ſo ſtrong; adorn them with 
all the elegancy of taſte ; and furniſh them with the utmoſt delicacies which 
the deep waters can ſupply : yet this makes no addition to their happineſs 2 
for in the ſerious reflexions of others they are deſpiſed, and treated with-the 
higheſt 1 ignominy and reproach. — Their ſucceſs is to no greater advantage 
in any other ſituation, For their portion is curſed in the earth. Should they 
at a very large expence raiſe ſtately and magnificent houſes: ſet them off 
with all the beauties, and the moſt critical exatineſ of architecture: fill 
every apartment with the richeſt and moſt coſtly furniture. Should they be 
attended with a numerous retinue of ſervants, and feaſt every day on the 
moſt luxurious delicacies. The province which they have choſen, though to 
outward ſhew it ſeems to be a bleſſing; yet in the end muſt prove a very 
grievous curſe. — There appears no mark of the men of honour, We need not 
wonder if the happineſs which accompanies others, is removed from them. 

For notwithſtanding all their pomp and ſplendour ; their reſtleſs endeavours 
to be as vain and arrogant as their weak imaginations can ſuggeſt; they are 
{till void of every good quality which ſhould recommend them to the world. 
Do but examine their way of life: enquire a little into their real character; 
and you will quickly be informed, that they have diſcarded thoſe excellent 
principles which ſhould diſtinguiſh the generous, the Bonqurable, and the vir- 
ruous Man. 

19. What compariſon ſhall I make? To what ſhall I reſemble theſe men? 
Drought and heat conſume the ſnow-waters. Such indeed is their condition, 
They are like great heaps of ſnow, which to the eye appear ſtrong and com- 
pact, as if they were raiſed for monuments of a long continuance. But no 
ſooner do the heavy vapours diſperſe, the air grow thin and light, and the 
ſcorching rays of the ſun penetrate them ; but you ſoon perceive a ſtrange 
alteration. The ſnow melts, the heaps give way, and immediately diſſolve 
into a flood of waters, — So doth the grave thoſe which have finned. Thus 
fares it with wicked men in the midſt of all their ſelf-ſecurity. Their out- 
ward ſplendid ſhow is exceedingly deceitful, - That conſpicuous brightneſs 
which accompanied them, quickly diſappears. The fable cloud of death, 
when leaſt expected, overſhadows them; involves them in the thickeſt dark- 
neſs ; and in a moment as it were they go down to the grave, which opens 
its mouth wide to receive them. 


20. 
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20. The affection which a tender mother muſt neceſſarily have for her 
child. is ſuch as cannot without ſome very exttaordinary reaſon be alienated. 
But when inſtead of living agreeably to thoſe good principles which ſhe hath 
made it her chief care to eſtabliſh; he in contempt of them proves an obſti- 

nate, perverſe, rebellious ſon ; The womb ſhall forget him. She ſhallexpreſs. 
no more regard to, or concern for him, than if ſhe had never known him. 

— When he leaves the world, The worm ſhall feed fuveetly-0n him, and be ſhall 
be no more remembered. He who lately indulged himſelf in all the extrava- 
gancies imaginable, to gratify a wanton, vitious taſte ; ſhall now afford enter- 
tainment for the worms, His pleaſure, which before could not be ſatisfied 
with the moſt luxurious delicacies, ſhall now (if we may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) conſiſt in having his pampered corpſe devoured with the moſt loath- 
ſome inſects; and his name ſhall for ever be extinguiſhed. — For wickedneſs 
Fall be broken as a tree. It is almoſt impoſſible that men of ſuch notorious» 
evil diſpoſitions ſhould continue long: The Almighty will interpoſe to put a 
ſtop to their impetuous rage and violence: They may rejoice for a while in 
the health and ſtrength of their bodies; ſooth themſelves with the thoughts 
that like a large deep-rooted oak, they can reſiſt ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
. defy all outward violence; yet they do not conſider that, as the moſt ſtately 
tree in the foreſt, by a Adden blaſt of wind, or by the ſtroke of fire iſſuing 
from the heavens, may be divided into the ſmalleſt fragments : So is the courſe 
of the moſt proſperous wicked man ſoon diverted ; and the ſtability in which 
he truſted reduced to a total diſſolution, 

21. There ſeems indeed to be a natural deſire in women to have children; 
to take a more than common pleaſure in bringing up their own offspring. 
For this reaſon it is, Thoſe who are barren, are frequently under great un- 
eaſineſs; eſteeming themſelves no other than a public reproach ; and conſe- 
quently ſuch are deſervedly the objects of our compaſſion. But inſtead of 
this, He evil-entreateth the barren that beareth not. In contradiction to the 
rules of decency and humanity, he is fo far from ſhewing any pity or ten- 
derneſs; fo far from comforting her in her diſtreſs; that he rather triumphs 
and inſults over her; by this means provoking and aggravating her ſor- 
row, — And doth not good to the widow. The deſolate widow, who has had 
the misfortune to loſe her huſband, her beſt and neareſt friend; muſt ſure have 
an equitable right to the kindneſs and commiſeration of others: And every 
one poſſeſſed of any remains of goodneſs cannot but lament with her, and 
bear a part in her great loſs, But the wicked man's behaviour is quite the 
Contrary ; 


their life was conducted in ſuch a manner, as if they had obtained a freedom 
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contrary z for he neither expreſſes any concern for her unhappy condition ; 
nor does ſhe receive the leaſt benefit or advantage from him. 

22. We muſt not wonder if he treats the barren woman, and the diſcon- 
folate widow with ſo much ſeverity ; when he draweth alſo the mighty with 
bis power. He applies that dominion and authority with which he is inveſted 
to ſuch evil purpoſes, that he not only exerciſes his tyranny over the weak 


and the helpleſs; but his labours are employed, and never ceaſe, till he hath 
ſubjected even thoſe who are frrong and in high ſtation, to his arbitrary will, 


But notwithſtanding he hath in a great meaſure weakened the hands of 


the mighty; yet be riſes up's. For be places no confidence in the living. Far from 
being ſecure in his conteſts with the men of wealth and fortunes; he is ever 
upon his guard; he puts himſelf into a pure of defence. Being apprehenſive 
that they will take all Nn of ur tas therefore fands Prepared 
to reſiſt them. 

23. Whatever opinion he may have of FRY it is very certain, tho | 
foundation of his ſelf-confidence is not well grounded. Let him impute ſafety 
to himſelf, and let him reſt upon it. Though he raiſe his expectations to the 


utmoſt height of tranquillity, by reducing others to his ſubjection; and exert 


himſelf never ſo much in ſhewing his power: — Tf bis eyes are upon their 


*0ays. There is {till ſome ſecret jealouſy which affets him. He is far from 


being entirely at caſe in his own breaſt: He is not without his fears leaſt 
thoſe very men, who at preſent are compelled to yield to a ſuperior force, 


| ſhould unite their ſtrength, and return the injuries which they labour under: 
And therefore he obſerves all their motions with the 1 conſtant and vi- 


gilant eye. 


24. It is not without reaſon that they are conniiecy diſturbed with anxious 
vigilance, which breaks in upon their ſelf-ſequrity. They are exalted for a 


little while, but are gone. The time of their triumph is not of any long con- 
tinuance: Their outward pomp and ſplendor may ſhine indeed with great 


luſtre, ſo as todazzle the eyes of weak men, who judge only by appearance, 


The multitude "ſhall ſtand in profound admiration of their ſuppoſed excel- 
lencies: But the ſcene quickly changes: Their glory vaniſhes; and if you 
make never ſo diligent an enquiry after them, They are not to be found. — 


They are brought low : They are taken out of the way as all other. Their ſtate 
and grandeur are ſufficiently humbled : No remains are to be ſeen of their 
former: magnificence: The grave opens its mouth wide for them; and tho 


from 
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from the common accidents of mortality; yet do they undergo the fate of 
all mankind ; from which, by virtue of their wealth and power, they can 
plead no exemption.— And are cut off as the tops of the ears of corn. When 
the time of harveſt is come, you ſoon perceive a ſtrange alteration, 'The ſpa- 
cious field, which was ſo pleaſing to the eye; decorated all around with its 
fruitful produce, is no ſooner entered by the huſbandman, but is immediately 
. levelled in every part; ſo that it appears no better than a large, wide plain, 


In the ſame manner are thoſe men's lives | in the height of all their glory ſud- 
denly ſnatched away. 


25. And if it be not fo now, en e 2 leb If what I have ſaid 


is not true; if the reaſoning which I have urged concerning the diſpenſations 
of God's Providence are not juſt: And if it is not a matter of common ob- 
ſervation, that wicked men are frequently ſuffered to purſue their own ways, 
even to ſurpriſing degrees of ſucceſs; I challenge any one of you to ſhew the 
contrary : — And make my ſpeech nothing worth: The conſequence then will 
be, that I have all this while been ſpeaking to little purpoſe: That the words 
which I have uttered, fo far from being of weight; ſo far from requiring 


any due attention; muſt be nothing but emptineſs and vanity ; and deſerve 
not the leaſt ge to be paid to them. 


CHAP, XXV. 


HE N anſwered Bildad the Shuhite and faid : 


2. Were thy thoughts reduced to proper rules of veneration an 
obedience ; and fo well digeſted as to take in the whole compaſs of d 


authority; thou wouldeſt then readily perceive that dominion and fear are 


with him. It would be no difficult taſk for thee by ſuch reaſoning to be 
convinced, that all his ways, all his diſpenſations are abſolute, and ſubject to 
to no controll. His government muſt be ſupreme : His awful, tremendous 
commands muſt be obeyed, — He maketh peace in his high places. The 
world may perhaps appear to us in diſorder and confuſion. The diſtractions 
which frequently harraſs mankind, and are the occaſion of ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs among us; may ſeem indeed to be ſuch ſtrange events as we are not a- 
ble to reconcile to our weak underſtandings. But He who rules over all ; 
He who from his ſublime manſions takes a diſtinct view of the ſons of 
men, and thoſe various toils and labours which they undergo: He alone, let 


him but ſpeak the word only, commands the boiſterous waves; and in a 


moment they are ſtill, 
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3. Should any one diſpute His power, -it muſt be a vain and: fruitleſs a at- 
tempt. 1s there any number of his armies ? Do we imagine when we are op- 
preſſed with difficulties, and encompaſſed on every fide with misfortunes and 
troubles ; that we are able by all the forces we ſhall raiſe, let them be never 
ſo numerous and ſtrong, to repel the violence of thoſe weapons which are 
diſcharged againſt us? No, this muſt diſcover both our folly and our weak- 
neſs. For the Hoſt which he can immediately ſummon to refiſt us, is fo 
great and numerous; armed with ſo much power and terror; as to compel 
us to yield, and to give him the victory. — Many of his proceedings here are 
without queſtion dark and myſterious: their depth ſo profound, as not to be 
fathomed. But yet we may aſk, Upon whom doth not his light ariſe? Is our 
condition ſo very much involved; ſo wrapped in obſcurity ; as to afford no 
glimmerings, no rays, how jraperſe® ſoever, of caſe and comfort? This is fo 
far from being our unhappineſs, that every one of us, even in our worſt and 
moſt deplorable ſtate, are at certain intervals favoured with ſome ſmall de- 
grees of Runen. 

4. How then can man be juſtified with God ? If our ſtate of mortality is ſo 
far removed from perfection: if in general our underſtandings are overſha- 
dowed with miſts, and clouds of darkneſs : and it happens that only at cer- 
tain times and ſeafons ſome lucid intervals occur to us; which open a narrow 
paſſage to thoſe ſecrets, thoſe myſteries of Providence ; What is it that man, 
weak, helpleſs man, can urge in his own behalf? When called to the Divine 
| tribunal, what arguments will he produce in defence of his abilities; what 
| pleas ſhall he inſiſt on in his own juſtification? - Or how can he be clean that 
is born of a woman? To apply that common, proverbial form of expreſſion ; 
How is it poſſible that he who owes his birth to a woman: He who is the 
deſcendent of a female exiftence ; can lay any claim to innocence? Can he 
be pure and unſpotted; Can his ſtream be clear and bright, who derives his 

Being from an impure original; from a corrupt, troubled fountain? 

F. Behold even to the Moon, and it keepeth not its habitation, Every thing 
which God hath created, is, and muſt be, entirely ſubject to his dominion, 
Should he be pleaſed to command the Moon, for inſtance, or any other ce- 

leſtial Bodies, which are viſible to us at fixed times, and in ſuch regular or- 
der; to remove from their place, and appear in a different manner from 
what they now do; ſo as to make us view them in a contrary aſpect: By 
virtue of his Almighty power he is able to produce the change. — Na, the 
fars are not pure in his fight, There is nothing either in the earth or the 


- hea- 
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heavens, which bears any reſemblance to the nature and perfection of God. 
Theſe are abſolutely pure without the leaſt degree of mixture or alloy. And 
as to thoſe bright and conſpicuous luminaries, which fill and garniſh the 
heavens in ſo wondrous and beautiful a manner: though we look upon 
them with the higheſt admiration; pleaſed and tranſported with their ſeem- 
ingly unſpotted luſtre: yet even theſe when compared with the Origin of 
light, are no better than faint, imperfe& ſhadows. 

6. If thoſe ſhining luminaries, which even dazzle our mortal eyes, have 
no title to perfection; How much leſi man, that is corruption? What pre- 
tence do we claim, who by nature are weak and defective: ſubject to num- 
berleſs infirmities, ſickneſſes, diſeaſes; and all that train of evils which ac- 
company us, and are neceſſarily inherent in humanity, We have nothing to 
boaſt of, and what we can properly call our own, except it be our corrup- 
tion. — The fame obſervation is to be made with regard 20 the ſon of man, 
which is a worm. What foundation has ſuch a one for vain-glorious boaſt- 
ing ? A creature ſprung from the earth For no ſooner does he enter into 
life; but he is expoſed to an infinite variety of changes. He is much in the 
fame ſtate with the meaneſt, and moſt inſignificant reptile, whoſe exiſtence 
is in danger from every foot that treads near it. 


CHAP, XXVI. 


UT Job anſwered and faid : 

2. When any one expreſſes a friendly regard and willingneſs to aſſiſt 
another in diſtreſs; we are to preſume that he is really qualified for ſuch an 
office; and is able to perform whatever he engages for. But why doſt thou 
help without power ? Thy reaſoning indeed turns upon the dominion and fear 
of God; to whom, no doubt, belongs all the reverence and ſubjection which 
we can pay. But arguments drawn from topics of that kind, if not ſtrength- 
ened with others, which are neceſſary to be taken in, and ſhould by no 
means be omitted; if not enforced by thoſe amiable qualities of His good- 
neſs and univerſal beneficence towards mankind ; muſt be very deficient and 
imperfect ; and conſequently can never be deemed ſatis factory. — Why doſt 
2 Jane with a weak arm? Let our ſituation at any time be very danger- 

: ſhould a long ſeries of miſery purſue us: ſhould we by ſome calamity 
or ME without our demerit, fall into diſgrace, poverty, or contempt : it 
muſt be a fruitleſs attempt for a perſon to aſſure us that he will make all 
our labours eaſy ; when at the ſame time he hath neither any viſible proſ- 
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pect of doing it, nor poſſeſſed of the leaſt ability to * und an un 
dertaking. 

3. Inſtruction and 00 advice are, or at leaſt ſhould be, at all times 
ſeaſonable. But there is one recommendation which ſhould ever accom pany: 
them; and that is, they ſhould proceed from one whoſe authority and cha- 
racter muſt give them their due ſanction. Therefore, why- do? thou give 
counſel without wiſdom? Be not ſo vain as to imagine that appearing in de- 
fence of the abſolute power of God will be of any moment, towards perſuaſion 
and conviction; unleſs thy diſcourſe be clear of all falſe reaſoning, and be deri- 
ved from ſolid, juſt principles. — And why deft thou diſcover prudence for 
the ſake of contention ? It may poſſibly be eſteemed a prudential way of ar- 
guing, to lay a great ſtreſs on the dominion of God, Thoſe who have a taſte 
for diſputation; whoſe tempers are quarrelſom and exceptious; may enter 
into a formal diſcourſe concerning divine power; and many plauſible argu- 
ments may be raiſed, which on a flight view. ſhall appear to advantage 
But it is very certain, they are of no weight; they carry no force with them. 
It is plain and evident to any one who conſiders things ſeriouſly and delibe- 
rately, as they ought to be conſidered, that they are calculated only for ſtrife 
and debate; not for ſatis faction. 

4. But with whom haſt thou uttered worde? Is my reaſon to depend en- 
tirely on the opinion of others, tho' far ſuperior to me in the courſe of 
years? Is my judgement to be formed ſolely from antiquity, and muſt I be 
deny'd the uſe of my own faculties? Have I not the liberty of conſidering 
the events of divine providence in its fall extent, to prevent me from mak- 
any ſelfiſh and partial determination? — And does my breath come from thee? 
Is there any juſt cauſe why I ſhould not to the beſt of my power make uſe 
of thoſe faculties which the goodneſs of the Almighty hath graciouſly in- 
dulged me? In my enjoyment of theſe thou art by no means inſtrumental. 
Shew me in what reſpect any of my actions are dependant on thee; Does 
my life receive any part of its being from thy influence ? It muſt be God 
alone to whom I am accountable: all the talents I am pany of muſt be 

derived from his bounteous hand. 

5. As to divine power; it is a ſubject that calls for the ſtricteſt attention, 

an employment which ſhould frequently engage our moſt retired thoughts. 

Do but recollect the accounts which we have heard concerning thoſe of 
old time whoſe conduct was proud and inſolent, to ſuch a degree, as even to 
ſet God himſelf at defiance, But now thoſe mighty men groan from under the 
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waters. They have long ago had their portion allotted to them. They have 
reckived the reward due to their audacious, wicked behaviour. They are 
conſigned over to their place, wide and deep; which opens its mouth to ad- 
mit ſuch as rebel againſt the moſt High: : and from whence they ceaſe not 
to lament their miſery in the moſt grievous accents of weeping and deſpair. 
— There they are confined with the inhabitants thereof. In thoſe manſions 
of dread and terror, they are not indeed deſtitute of companions. They meet 
with aſſociates of the ſame character as themſelves: ſuch as had been equally 
diſtinguiſhed by their corrupt, evil communication: whoſe lives were- 
formed in oppoſition to whatever was virtuous and good, commendable: 
and praiſe-worthy, 

6. Our thoughts muſt neceſſarily ſuggeſt to us how terrible thoſe ago- 
nies are which they ſuffer in that dreadful habitation. And tho' our eye 
cannot reach it; tho' we are not able to take a view of that ſcene of woe 
and miſery in which they are involved; yet Hell is naked before him. There 
is no part of the world how remote ſoever, whether in the ſublimeſt hea- 
vens, or in the profoundeſt depths of the earth; which can poſlibly eſcape 
his notice and obſervation. No ſituation either of the bleſſed fouls above, 
or the accurſed ſpirits below, can be concealed from his fight. — And de- 
firuftion hath no covering. Tho' there are numberleſs impediments which 
hinder us from the leaſt proſpect of infernal regions; this is not the cafe 
with God. The place of perdition to which condemned ſouls are abandoned, 
how dark ſoever it is to us, appears to him na'z2d, and in its full light, He 
_ ſees plainly and diſtinctly all their helliſh actions: he hears their blaſphe- 
mous words; he knows their profligate thoughts. 

7. Should 1 attempt to deſcribe the wondrous perfections of the Deity, 
I muſt ſoon be convinced of my own failing, and how unable I am for 
ſuch a province. So ſurprizing is his power, that it extendeth not only to the 
deepeſt waters, the darkeſt receſſes of the earth, and to whatever is for med 
under the earth; but it riſes likewiſe to the higheſt and moſt ſublime man- 
ſions. He firetcheth out the North over the empty places. There is no part 
of the world but what he hath made. His mighty arm reaches to every cli- 
mate, He preſerves the whole created maſs, which has no other. ſupport 
than void ſpace, from falling into ruin and confuſion. — And bangeth the 
earth upon nothing, What, we may aſk, is the foundation of. the terreſtrial. 
globe? Shew us where, and on what it is fixed, Satisfy us. with a reaſon, 
if you can, why in its pendulous ſtate it does not give way, and become a 
large heap of ruins, The only anſwer we can have recourſe to, mult be, 
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his great, Sovereign dominion: that the terms ſomething and nothing are wie. 
octane to our week! e but r Oe hy NAY ng 
power. 

8. Abe e of Alimighty-th power is, He bindeth up the waters in bis 

thick clouds. It is our way of reaſoning concerning the nature of fluid bodies, 
that they are not to be reſtrained without ſome ſafe and ſtrong-hold to con- 
fine them. If due care is not taken to keep them within juſt and proper li- 
mits; they will quickly overflow, and by an impetuous deluge level all be- 
fore them. How ſtrong then muſt be that hand, which is able without any 
viſible means to contract them into a narrow compaſs ? Who can put a ſtop 
to their rapid ſtreams, and hinder them from diſperſing ; in the ſame man- 
ner as if he had formed and callected together ſome peculiar inſtruments to 
receive them. — And the cloud is not rent under them. How weak a ſupport 
for any thing of weight or ſtrength do we imagine is a cloud? Is it poſſible 
for that body, whoſe ſubſtance conſiſts only of thin, light air, to reſiſt the 
violence of waters? 'Theſe indeed appear to us ſuch contradictions as can- 
not be reconciled by human {kill and knowledge. But yet this. is no reaſon 
why Divine power may not accompliſh ſo great a work; why by his un- 
bounded authority he may not e 1 from breaking through their 
ſmall and weak impediment. 

9. He baldeth back” the face of his throne, Magnificent and ſurprizingly 
lofty muſt be that place which the Divine Majeſty chooſes for the ſeat of 
His Reſidence. And yet haw great and ſtately ſoever it is; the ſmalleſt 
proſpect of it is far diſtant from our view. He retaineth and condenſeth the 
air every way in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a degree, that no mortal eye, 
though ever ſo acute and penetrating, can ever be able to reach it. — He 
fpreadeth his cloud upon it. No wonder that ſo ſublime: a Manſion is fo far 
removed from us; when thick clouds and darkneſs are dilated and expand- 
ed all around him, at an immenſe diſtance from our weak and imperfect 
. 

10. What is there ſo inconſtant and unſtable as waters? How ready at 
all times to break through thoſe fences which are raiſed with great labour 
and expence to prevent their overflowing. But He bath compaſſed the waters 
with bounds. They are of ſuch an impetuous nature, and frequently rage to 
that degree, as to paſs over the ſtrongeſt guards that human art can deviſe : 
and were they to take their full courſe, and not ſubject to a higher Power; 
= would See involve the earth in a total deſtruction. — This is the 
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great power which He does, and will continue to exerciſe until the day and 


night come to an end, So long as the world remains in its preſent ſituation, 


the watery element ſhall be obedient to him; even unto, that time when 
there ſhall be no more either day or night: when the fal period comes for 
a general diſſolution, and every part of the Creation lies buried in W 
ruin. 


11. The pillars of heaven tremble, Does he but ſpeak the word only, thoſe 


foundations; thoſe ſtrong ſupports, on which the high and lofty regions are 
placed; loſe all their force, and are put into the utmoſt diſorder and confufror, 


Hearing as it were His awful voice, they ſhake with terror and amaze- 
ment, — And are aſtoniſhed at his reproof, Let his wrath be kindled even 
to the ſmalleſt degree; how viſibly different is our proſpe& from above! 
Storms and tempeſts, clouds and darkneſs, thunders and lightnings appear in 
all their fury. The elements themſelves are thrown into agonies and con- 
vulſions. Their aſtoniſhment is ſo inexpreſſible, that they are no longer able 
to keep within their encloſures; but are ready every moment to fall aſun- 
der from their ſtrongeſt union, 

12. He divideth the Sea with his Lower. The boiſterous and rapid ſtreams 
of the Sea purſue one another with fuch a violent, impetuous motion; that 
one would imagine, no force could be applied to retard or ſtop their current. 
An a& of this kind may be, and indeed is, beyond the art and contrivance of 
man. But alas, our abilities are not to be meaſured by thoſe of God. For 
though we know not how to divert the courſe of a common ſmall river 
without abundance of labour and induſtry; He by virtue of his divine quali- 


ties can in a moment of time ſeparate the moſt extenſive, and the deepeſt wa- 


ters, — And by his underſtanding ſmiteth through their pride. Let the waves 
rage and ſtorm never ſo much: let them riſe to ſuch an unuſual height, as 
if they would reach the Heavens themſelves ; threatning ruin and deſtruc- 
tion to the whole compaſs of the earth. Yet fo great is his authority, ac- 
companied with every degree of wiſdom and knowledge ; that he will not 
ſuffer them to proceed to the utmoſt extremity, When they are afcended as 
high as is agreeable to his pleaſure ; that they may not aſpire, nor be too 
much exalted, He ſhakes his tremendous Rod over them ; He levels and 
brings down their aſſuming pride. 

13. His ſpirit hath garniſhed the heavens. What wondrous appearances 
do we behold from above? How full of glory and perfection is that luſtre 
which is reflected on us from the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and all the hoſt 
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of Heaven? From whence do we imagine thoſe bright luminaries receive al 
that beauty and magnificence ? Muſt we attribute it to their own abilities ? 
Are they endowed with qualities ſufficient of themſelves to ſhine with fo 
much ſplendour ; and to obſerve their due times and ſeaſons? — By no 
means. It was, without queſtion, the Spirit of God thar.influenced them 
vrhen they were firſt created; and whoſe laws they have ever ſince obſerv- 
ed with ſuch exactneſs of order and regularity. — His hand hath formed the 
crooked ſerpent. Who, do we ſuppoſe, produced that creature, which by tra- 
dition we have been informed, raiſed ſo much confuſion in the world; 
brought ſuch ruin and deſtruction on the whole race of mankind ? Was it 
not one of thoſe loathſom animals which God himſelf made; to ſhew that 
his large and extenſive power reached to the baſe and ignoble, as well as 
thoſe of excellency and honour ? No doubt but it was His divine hand that 
formed, brought it forth, and afterwards cauſed it to flee . vengeance; 
grieved, and made it tremble. 

14. Lo, theſe are parts of his ways. It wk — a vain and fruitleſs la- 
bour, ſhould I undertake to ſpeak. of all the wonders of the Creator. His 
works are ſo great and ſo many; ſo much ſuperior to human ſtrength and 
ability; ſo far ſurpaſſing our ſcanty, narrow conceptions ; that we can never 
hope to arrive at any competent knowledge of them. We muſt be content- 
ed to ſtand at a diſtance; and with the profoundeſt reverence take a ſhort, 
imperfe& view of thoſe few ſketches of Divine power. — For how little a 
portion is heard of him? Our eyes indeed have ſeen, and our ears heard, many 
things which we are fatisfied muſt be the effects only of His will: and our 
forefathers have tranſmitted to us abundance of thoſe marvellous acts which 
we are ſure can be no other than the operations of the Almighty. But theſe 
are ſo numerous, and ſo various in their kind and degree, that we may fay ; 
not half of them hath been told us. We are, and muſt remain ſtrangers to 
the greateſt part of thoſe wonders which have been diſplayed at different 
times, from the foundation of the world. — But the thunder of bis power 
20ho can underſtand ? There are ſeveral ways by which he can ſignify to us 
his ſupreme. authority. The language of God is not to be compared with 
dur language. His accents, His expreſſions are widely different from ours. 
When He ſpeaks to us, let his voice be uttered, for inſtance, in loud and 
mighty thunderings; when the elements ſeem to melt away, and the heavens 
ready to be diſſolved ; Who among us can hear it without dread and fear? 


Who is able to comprehend what it is He intends by the exerciſe of ſuch 
terrible power ? 


CHAP. 
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RE OVER Job continued his parable and faid : 
2. As God liveth, He hath taken away my judgement. If I os 
pe to the Deity, and be indulged the liberty of addreſſing my diſcourſe 
to Him who is the object of all our adoration and worſhip : I ſhould be 
ready to ſay, and to confirm it with the ſtrongeſt aſſeveration, that He hath 
deprived me of thoſe means; which, was I permitted to make uſe of, I 


ſhould be able to vindicate myſelf from the ſeverity of thoſe aſperſions which 


are caſt upon me. Was my cauſe only to be heard, and as in our uſual courts 
of judicature, like other criminals, I might have leave to urge what I had to 
offer in my defence; it would be matter of no ſmall comfort. But this pri- 
vilege is taken from me: — And the Almighty hath vexed my foul. The un- 
caſineſs which I feel, you will imagine, muſt be very great. Inſtead of be- 
ing refreſhed with favourable conſolations from Him whoſe power is fo ex- 
tenſive as to give me, if he pleaſes, immediate relief; I am forced to taſte 
the bixter cup; which is ſo nauſcous, and affeAs me to ſuch a degree; that 
I have no reliſh left for any thing that is pleaſing and grateful. 

3. But nevertheleſs all the while my breath is in me. Why do I expreſs 

myſelf in this haſty inconſiderate manner concerning the Almighty's power? 
Let him do whatever ſeems good in his eyes: let him till ſtretch his ſtrong 
arm, and continue to ſhake his angry Tod over me: though my ſufferings 
are extremely grievous ; yet it is my duty to refrain from complaint, and 
ſubmit to his diſpenſations, as long as I am indulged the favour of life, — 
And the ſpire of God is in me. So long as the ſhort precarious time which I 
here enjoy is not yet come to its final period; and it is wholly to be aſcrib- 
ed to his patience and forbearance ; and to the divine influence of his Spirit 
which ſuſtains and preſerves my Being : 

4. My lips ſhall not peak wickedneſs. I am fully determined that what- 
ever be the event ; though I ſhould be involved in deeper misfortunes, and 
more dreadful catitmities than thoſe which at preſent accompany me; I will 
ſtrive to conquer myſelf, and to obtain ſo complete a victory over my ſtrong 


paſſions, as not to ſuffer them to break forth into any ſuch daring impiety, 


as that of caſting ſevere reflections on the Almighty God, — Neither ſhall 
my tongue utter deceit, I will make it the great buſineſs of my life to keep 
my tongue within proper bounds ;-that I may at all times, and upon all e- 
mergencies be prepared to ſpeak modeſtly and reverently of God. And if 
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the perverſneſs of my mind ſhould meditate, and ſuggeſt thoſe things which 
are unbecoming and unworthy of Him; and conſequently ſuch as cannot 
have the leaſt foundation of truth: It is my fixed reſolution, if poſſible, ſo 
to check their violence, that they ſhall never ao out of my mouth, 

5. But when J lay this reſtraint on myſelf, and do not indulge my tongue 
that liberty which it is ready to-take; God forbid that T ſhould juſtify you. 
You are not to miſinterpret my ſilence as an acknowledgement of guilt; and 
as if I really felt the load-of thoſe offences which you ſeem to charge me 
with. That be far from me! T:i# I gie, I will not remove my integrity from 
me. To be pure and upright in mind and affections; to be clear of hypo- 


criſy and diſſimulation; is one of the greateſt perfections that human nature 


is capable of attaining. It is a treaſure, ſo excellent, and of ſo high eſteem ; 
that as long as I enjoy life, I will endeavour to cultivate it. That it may not 
fotſake me, and leave me expoſed to all the evils of deceit and treachery, I 


am determined not to abandon it till the very moment of my death, 


6. My righteouſneſs I bold faſt, and will not let it go. I readily confeſs that 


to accompliſh ſo great a work the utmoſt care and diligence is requiſite. 


Therefore my endeavour ſhall be to make ſure and ſtedfaſt every virtuous, 
good quality,; to ſupport and ſtrengthen them ſo that if it be poſſible they 


hall never fail me. No ſlackneſs, no feebleneſs ſhall attend them. — My 
beart ſhall not reproach me ſo long as I live. As to the time of life in general, 


I am ſenſible it is very precarious. And as to my own in particular, I am 
far from pleaſing myſelf with diſtant proſpects. But whatever the Divine 


- will ſhall think fit to order, I know my duty of obedience and ſubmiſſion. 


All the while I am a ſojourner here, my buſineſs muſt be to preſerve my- 
ſelf from every evil ſuggeſtion; that when my diflolution draweth near, I 
may have no ſtings of conſcience to diſcompoſe me. 

7. Though we ſtrive to obſerve carefully the ſtricteſt rules of piety with 
regard both to God and man. Though we labour never ſo much to keep 
ourſelves free from the malicious, injurious reflect ions of the world: yet this, 
we find by experience, does not always take effect; we are frequently diſ- 
appointed of our expectations. But let mine enemy be as the wicked! Let 


every one who without a juſt cauſe is my adverſary, and moved by the im- 


petuous paſſions: of envy and malice, would diſorder the peace and quiet of 
my foul : let him, I fay, be eſteemed in the opinion of thoſe who are really 
good, as a preſumptuous, wicked man. — And be that riſeth up againſt me, 
as the unrighteous, May all his baſc attempts prove fruitleſs! So far from 


ſuc- 


ſucceeding and gratifying his unreaſonable. deſires in ſubduing and triumph- 
ing over me, as if I was one of the worſtof men; the vileſt and moſt con- 
temptible object; not worthy of the ſociety of mankind : may he be diſtin- 
guiſhed by his proper character; and have the indelible mark of infamy fix- 
ed on him, as the moſt partial, unjuſt, uncharitable man living. 

8. Truth and integrity are ſuch neceſſary ornaments to conſtitute a vir- 
. tnous, good man; that if we are defective in theſe excellencies, all our other 
qualities, though never ſo many, will not be able to recommend us to the 
eſteem of the world. For what is the hope of the lypocrite, though he hath 
gained? Of all the vices to which human nature is incident, there is none 
that makes us ſo baſe and degenerate, as that of being induſtrious to deceive 
others; and to perſuade them by ſome outward profeſſions, that we are 
quite different perſons from what we really are. To appear with a chearful, 
innocent countenance, when our heart is deep in corruption: hat can ſuch 
a one expect; what views does he propoſe, even though he ſhould be ſuc- 
. ceſsful enough ta poſſeſs himſelf of every enjoyment of life ; — When God 
taketh away his ſoul? Had he indeed ſuch: an abſolute command of himſelf, 


as to be able to repell thoſe injuries, thoſe accidents of ſickneſſes and diſeaſes, . 
to which we are all expoſed ; were the fleeting moments of time, which are 


ſo conſtant and regular in their motions, entirely at our diſpoſal: could we 


ſtop their courſe, and prevent them from paſſing away with ſuch ſwiftneſs 


and rapidity : then indeed he might place a high value on his acquiſitions ; 
though obtained by all the arts of falſhood and cunning. But on the con- 
trary, how great an uneaſineſs muſt ariſe from this ſelf-deceit, when the un- 

expected hour of his diſſolution cometh, and his ſoul ſuddenly, as it were by 
2 ſnatched from his body. 


9. Will God hear his cry ? We muſt imagine that he will be ſtruck with 


the higheſt degree of horror and aſtoniſhment ; and be ready to make his 
complaints to Him, whoſe tenderneſs and goodneſs he had ſo long abuſed. 
His folly being fo extravagant, as not to think, that though he might im- 
poſe upon man, yet by no artifice could he conceal his intentions from God. 
Therefore to what purpoſe does he now lift up his voice; — I ben trouble 
cometh upon bim? It is evident that his tears and his groans are nothing more 
than the tears and groans of hypocriſy. They do not proceed from a juſt 
ſenſe of his unworthineſs. Their cauſe is not owing to the ſerious reflections 
of his former treacherous conduct. It is the fear of puniſhment, the dread 
only of Divine vengeance, which extorts them from him. 
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10. Will be delight himſelf in the Almighty? Should his requeſt to Hea- 
ven be accepted; and ſhould he find ſo much favour there as to have his days 
prolonged ; and not be cut off in the midſt of all his triumph and proſperity: 
What return would he make for ſuch a gracious, kind indulgence? Will his 
real ſentiments be different; his behaviour the reverſe to what it is at pre- 
ſent ; and his pleaſure conſiſt, not in the deceitful contrivances of human 
policy, but in ſtudying to recommend himſelf to his all- powerful Maker? — 
Will he always call upon God? Will he relinquiſh his former vices, forſake 
his old paths of error, and direct his ſteps in the ways of truth and righte- 
ouſneſs? Will he labour to redeem the time that he hath loſt, recover the 
many precious hours he hath miſpent, and for the future with the utmoſt 
adoration devote himſelf to the ſervice of God ? 

11. There are ſeveral works of Divine Providence, which, it may be, are 
either overlooked, or not conſidered in their due and proper manner. So neg- 
ligent are ſome ; fo ſelfiſh others! I will teach you the band of God. If you 
will but attend to my inſtructions, and vouchſafe to hear what I have to al- 
ledge ; I will endeavour to convince you, that there may be particular rea- 
ſons why, in the government of the world, He may purſue ſuch meaſures 
as are far beyond the limits of our narrow comprehenſion. — That which is 
with the Almighty I will not conceal. As far as my underſtanding reaches: 
as much as I am able to penetrate into the myſterious depths of Divine wiſ- 
dom and power ; I ſhall freely and openly divulge them. Any diſcovery of 
this kind, how imperfect ſoever, (for we cannot attain to perfection) I ſhall 
be ready to communicate. If my experience or obſervation ean be the leaſt 
ſerviceable in promoting His honour, to whoſe dominion all mankind are in 
ſubjection; ſo far from hiding and keeping it a ſecret; I ſhall teſtify, and 
without any reſerve declare it to all the world. 

12. But why do 1 ſpeak as if I alone was privy to the operations of the 
Divine will; as if the knowledge of thoſe things which belong to God was 
ſolely my attainment. Beho/d, all ye yourſelves bave ſeen. There is no reaſon 
why: ſhould be thus partial: I appeal to yourſelves as Judges. Your own 
experience cannot but teach you, if rightly applied : your own eyes, if not 
wilfully blind, cannot but ſee : your own ſenſes cannot but judge, with 
what irreſiſtable power the Almighty preſides both in heaven and earth. — 
Why then are ye thus altogether vain? When you are witneſſes to ſo many 
acts of that ſupreme authority which the Divine Being exerciſes in the 
world ; this ſhould be a forcible reaſon with you, -not to take too much 


upon 
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upon yourſelves: Not to ſuffer your thoughts to riſe to ſuch a degree of 
folly and vanity, as to imagine you-are well acquainted with the ſecrets of 
heaven, and are at liberty to determine concerning any of His diſpenſations. 

- 13. It will be no difficult matter for any one who ſeriouſly conſiders: it, 
to foreſee the bad conſequences which muſt unavoidably happen to ſuch as 
are notoriouſly guilty. of great impiety. Should you aſk my opinion, I am 
very free to declare what I really think concerning the portion F a wicked 
man with God. I ſhall make no ſcruple of aſſuring you in the cleareſt and 
Plaineſt terms, what this perſon hath juſt reaſon to expect; and which he 
ought to reflect on with the utmoſt concern and terror, —The fame remark 


may be applied to the heritage of the oppreſſors, which they ſhall receive from 


the Almighty. We may poſſibly value ourſelves for the diſtant proſpects 
which we have of temporal enjoyments; and after a great deal of labour and 
anxiety may be pleaſed with the hopes of reaping the fruits of our induſtry. 
But what inheritance is that which thoſe have in view, who are proud and 
inſolent in their condut ? What do they ſuppoſe will be the effect of their 


violence and injuſtice > What return do they imagine will He make, who is 


the Defender and Protector of all who ſuffer through tyranny and oppreſſion ? 

14. A wicked man may, and very often does, live to fee the increaſe of 
his family. He rejoices for a while in his numerous ſtock. But sf His children 
be multiplied, it is for the ſword. He will be greatly deceived in his expecta- 
tions if he thinks by their ſurviving him, his name and fortunes ſhall con- 
tinue for many generations. No, let him rather ſuppoſe that ſuch an in- 
creaſe will not be favoured with ſo choice a bleſſing. They are raiſed up 
only with this intent, to be examples to the world of divine wrath; to be 


removed from hence by ſome ſudden deſtruction. — And his offspring ſhall 


not be ſatisfied with bread, There is another calamity which ſhall attend 
them before they are cut off, For notwithſtanding their fathers by violence 
and injury, by ſpoil and plunder had amaſſed together large ſumms, with 


a deſign to leave their iſſue in poſſeſſion of plenty and affluence; yet ſo far 


from having any enjoyment of ſuch an inheritance, they ſhall be deſtitute 
of the common ſupport of life, To ſuſtain their hunger they ſhall want 
even a morſe] of bread, 

1 5. As to his family, their thoughts, we may ſuppoſe, are buſied in lay- 
ing before them future proſpects; extending their views to a great diſtance 
of time, after the deceaſe of their fathers, amidſt all the riches and ſplen- 
dor of life: not having the leaſt apprehenſion that thoſe who remain c 
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ſhall be buried in death. For e e tice 
eagerly and paſſionately deſire; no ſooner ſhall the parents receive their ſum- 
mons to leave this world, but themſelves, not being ſuffered long to ſurvive; 
ſhall follow them to the grave by the interpoſition-of ſome ſudden, unex- 
pected ſtroke of the hand of providence. — And bis widows ſhall mot weep. 

That piece of common decency and reſpect, which is due to the deceaſed 
buſbands from the ſorrowful, diſconſolate widows, ſhall not be paid. And 
inſtead of poſſeſſing for any time the unrighteous increaſe which had been 
made for them; their lives too ſhall be cut ſhort. The divine vengeance. 
being incenſed to fuch a degree for the greatneſs of their impiety, as to 
root out and deſtroy every ſingle branch of their family. 

16. Though he heap up filver as the duſt. Let bis deſires be never fo vio- 
lent and infatiable in collecting together treaſures of wealth. Let him exert 
all his labour and ſkill to add one part of bis ſubfance to another; and enter- 
tain his fight with beholding the glittering ore rife to a large, immenſe 
ſumm; Nay let the increaſe be ſuch as it cannot be numbered, and be 
compared with the duſt of the earth for multitude. — And tho* he prepare 
raiment as the clay, Let him be ever fo ſolicitous in providing not only the 

choiceſt and moſt delicate apparel: but let his extravagance ſtill advance to 
dhe poſſeſſion of great variety and changes of that ſumptuous dreſs, thoſe out- 
fide, ſplendid ornaments: and his whole body covered with ſuch clothing 
that it ſhall ſtick as cloſe to him as a heavy, thick lump of clay: 

17. He may prepare it, but the juſt ſhall put it on. His anxiety in enrich- 
ing himſelf with this load of earthly poſſoſſions may indeed be very eager 
and reſtleſs. But to what end is he ſo exceedingly ſolicitous? He does not 
conſider in how ſhort a ſpace of time, after he hath made ſo large an in- 
creaſe, he ſhall be forced to part with all-his ſtore; How ſoon he may re- 
ſign his weighty treaſure to thoſe who are better and more righteous than him- 
ſelf; and who ſhall have the pleaſure of appearing in all thoſe ſhining orna- 
ments which he had ſo carefully heaped together. — And the innocent ſhall di- 
vids the fikver. To whom then ſhall his riches deſcend? Who ſhall reap the in- 
heritance of thoſe plenteous ſumms of money which he had laid up, as he ima- 
gined, for many years enjoyment? Thoſe very men, it may be, who had been 
great ſufferers by his injurious meaſures: whoſe ſubſtance was waſted; and ta- 
ken from them by violence and oppreſſion. Their own proper goods ſhall now 
be reſtored. The plenteous ſtream which had for ſome time been ſtopped, 
and diverted from its-uſual courſe; ſhall return again to its former channel. 

18, What compariſon ſhall I draw, and to what ſhall we reſemble this 
man's actions? He buildeth bis houſe as a math, He is in effect no better 


than 
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than that miſchievous, deſpicable inſect; which after a good deal of time and 


labour, makes a ſmall habitation in a piece of cloth or garment: an habita- : 
tion very weak and imperfe&! becauſe, by the. ſame conſumption of the 


moth with which it was firſt formed, it muſt be always on the decay, till 
| the cloth itſelf which contains the habitation is reduced to nothing. Thus 
ſucceeds the induſtrious care of a wicked man; all his endeavours being in 
the end fruitleſs and abortive, — There is another compariſon that may be 
applied on this occaſion. viz. He is as @ booth the keeper maketh. You may 
liken him to an arbour, or any ſmall Fabric, which is raiſed for the imme- 
diate uſe of one whoſe buſineſs it is to guard and keep a vineyard, or any 
other plantation, till the time of gathering the fruits is ended. But as ſoon as 
that work is diſcharged, and the ſtore ſecured to the proprietor; the thin 
manſion, if not taken down, or neglected; not being able to withſtand the 


injury of weather, falls and comes to ruin. So falls the wicked man, having 


no ſure foundation to ſupport him. 

19. As to the rich man; after having by great induſtry, and it may be, no 
leſs oppreſſion and injuſtice, treaſured up abundance of wealth: he may extend 
his view to a long ſeries of years, wherein he thinks he ſhall reap the fruit of 
his ſpoils. But ſo far from accompliſhing his defires, of living in caſe and 
tranquillity, he Hall lie down. Death ſhall ſeize him. The grave ſhall be his 
bed. But he ſhall not be gathered. He ſhall find no admittance in that place 
of happineſs to which thoſe who were called before him are retired. — Being 
ſummoned to the manſion prepared for him, he openeth bis eyes. He is now 
awaked from the ſlumber which poſſeſſed him during the courſe of his life. 

That blindneſs, which had caſt fo thick a cloud on his underſtanding, is 
now removed. In hell he lifts up his eyes, under the deepeſt agony and 
torture: and be is not: thoroughly ſenſible he is to have no longer exiſtence 
in this world. 

20. Terrors take bold on bim as waters. Would you form to your ima- 
gination the dreadful retlexions which muſt neceſſarily accompany him; they 
are without queſtion ſo great and intenſe, as to exceed even the power of 
human fancy: their ſucceſſion ſo haſty and rapid, that you may compare 
them to the boiſterous courſe of rivers; which no ſooner paſſes by you, but 
in a moment of time a new ſtream takes its place. Such is the current of 
their terrors; which like the waters in a deluge mixed and blended together 
flow without intermiſſion. — A tempeſt ftealeth him away in the night. In 
che midſt of all his ſelf- ſecurity, and pleaſing enjoyments, when he had not 
the 
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the leaſt apprehenſion of danger; ſome very unexpected calamity happens; 
which ſeizes him in the height of his ſlumber; in the time of darkneſs; 
when no evil he thought could poſſibly come near, or find its way to him. 
The force with which it acts upon him is as ſtrong as that of a ſudden, vio- 
lent ſtorm: when the heavens are ſerene and calm, and you have no ſuſpi- 
cion of a change; immediately the winds riſe, the clouds gather, the ſky is 
obſcure; and you are Gureatened all around with nothing but waſte and de- 
ſtruction. 

21. His calamity may be peel to the Eaſt-wind, which carrieth 
him away, and he departeth. The effects produced by an Eaſt-wind are 
ſometimes ſo pernicious, as to occaſion blaſting and mildew; and totally to 
deſtroy thoſe fruits of the earth which ſeemed to flouriſh, and promiſe a large 
and plentiful increaſe. In the ſame manner when he is rejoycing in the 
height of his proſperity; by ſome unforeſeen deſtruction he goeth. He is 
cut off and periſheth. — And a florm hurleth him out of his place. His chief 
pleaſure conſiſted in thinking that he was now poſſeſſed of a ſituation fo 
firm and ſecure, as not to be moved by any accident whatſoever: when to 
his ſurprize, an angry, rough tempeſt is ſtirred up round about him; which 
fupifies and terrifies him to ſuch a degree, that the very hairs of his body 
ſtand upright. It attacks him like a poiſonous wind, which in ſome countries 
not only cauſes immediate death; but affects the body of the deceaſed with 


horrid blackneſs, and nauſeous corruption. With ſuch violence is he . <0 
of the enjoyment of life. 


22. For it ſhall caſt itſelf upon him and not ſpare. So impetuous is this 
ſtorm, as to attack him with the utmoſt fury : The diſcharge that it makes, 


is with ſuch rapidity, horror and confuſion, that he is immediately, without 
the leaſt notice of an approach, thrown into the midſt of it. And tho' he be 
never ſo importunate in his requeſt for deliverance; yet his deſires are not 
complied with, He may call aloud: in his diſtreſs; but no favourable, no 
tender voice ſhall anſwer him. — He would fain flee out of its power, Being 
now ſo deeply involved in miſery ; What is it that he would not do to pro- 
cure his eſcape ? The ſtorm encompaſſes him ſtrong on every fide; and he 
is wholly ignorant what ſteps he ſhall purſue to avoid it. He labours, if poſ- 
fible, to find ſome ſmall ſubterfuge, that he may be out of the reach of ſuch 
an enemy: But it is to no purpoſe; his endeavours are vain and fruitleſs. 
23. But what return does the ſtorm make to all his enterpriſes? I. /hall 
clap its hands at bim. Inſtead of putting a ſtop to the violence, or giving the 


leaſt 
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leaſt attention to his complaints; it ſhall inſult and triumph over him in the 
moſt contemptuous manner: It ſhall treat him as the moſt deſpicable object 
of meanneſs and diſdain; as one who is altogether unworthy of that indul- 
gence which by his wicked behaviour he has entirely forfeited. — And ſhall 
hiſs him out of his place. Tho' he might pleaſe himſelf with the firmneſs and 
ſtability of his fortunes, as if they were not liable to any alteration : 'Tho' 
to all appearance he might reſt ſecure in his exalted ſtation; without the 
moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of being degraded, and reduced to the extremes of ca- 
lamity and deſpair: Yet no ſooner does the tempeſt riſe, and exert its force, 

but he is quickly ſenſible of his error: He not only removes from his ima- 


ginary ſettlement ; but is followed and perſecuted with the loudeſt clamours 
of ſcorn and deſpite, 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


S my thoughts are now turned on the ſubject of God's Providence; 1 

am lead farther to conſider thoſe wondrous effects of Divine power; 
which are ſo manifeſtly diſplayed in the natural as well as the moral world : 
For inſtance, Let me mention, Surely there is a vein for the filver. Thoſe 
men whoſe buſineſs it is to penetrate the deep caverns of the earth, have 
abundant reaſon to admire the ſurpriſing operations which are produced by 
the influence of an Almighty hand. To how great a degree is the labour of 
the indefatigable Miner recompenced, when once he is fo ſucceſsful as to reach 
the ſilver vein ! His expectations of enriching both himſelf and others are now 
fully anſwered, — But not content with this acquiſition, great and valuable 
as it is, There is likewiſe a place for gold, from which it is fined. As the bow- 
els of the earth ſupply. us with one hidden treaſure ; ſo is it repleniſhed in 
ſeveral places with one of higher eſteem, and ſtill more to be deſired. For this 
reaſon it is that ſo many enterprizes are undertaken; ſo many hazards and 
perils of life endured, for the ſake of golden ore; which when purified and 
made ready for common uſe, attracts the eyes, engages the heart, and com- 
mands the affections of ſuch numbers of people. 

2, But ſilver and gold are not the only Produce of the earth: There are 
metals of different kinds extracted from thence. Lon is taken out of it. The 
Providence of God hath been ſo indulgent and gracious to man, as not only 
to ſupply him with bleſſings of an extraordinary kind; but he hath conde- 
ſcended to furniſh him with ſuch as are of more ordinary and common uſe. 


— Even braſs is molten out of the tone: His goodnels 1 is ſo large and exten- 
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ſive, as to repleniſh the earth with materials proper for making braſs as well 
as iron: A metal of a peculiar excellency; and what very mu increaſes our 
admiration, tho? it reflects ſo beautiful a luſtre, when refined and poliſhed by 
the ſkilful hand of an artificer; yet its ſubſtance conſiſts chiefly e of ſtones, 
which are ſo affected, and ſo much altered by the heat of ſubterraneous va. 
pors, as to loſe their own natural property, and be turned to that of a re- 
ſplendent, beauteous metal. 

3. From whence do we imagine does all this variety proceed? To what 
cauſe muſt we aſcribe ſuch wondrous productions? To Him no doubt, Who 
ſetteth an end to darkneſs, and to all perfection. The buſy, reſtleſs thoughts of 
man may be employed in penetrating the cloſe receſſes of the earth; and by 
the ſucceſs that he meets with, may ſuppoſe that he ſhall ſtill be able to make 
abundantly farther progreſs; and open a larger ſcene of the ſurpriſing effects 
of nature. But ſure he ought to reaſon with himſelf, that certain limits ſhould 

be fixed to his enquiries; and that he may be permitted to advance only to 
ſuch degrees of diſcovery, without arriving at thoſe which are abſolutely 
perfect. — He ſearcheth out the flones of darkneſs, and the ſhadow "of death. 
The powers which are given to man are not to be meaſured by thoſe which 
belong to God. Peculiar bounds may be, and are preſcribed to our endeayours, 
tho' purſued with the utmoſt diligence and attention. But the Divine facul- 
ties can meet with no reſtraint, no impediment of any fort. His all-ſeeing 

reaches to the moſt diſtant, abſtruſe retirements: There is no latent part 

0 of the earth, no ſhade encompaſſed with the thickeſt veil ; but what He 
pierces through: No vein of the deepeſt mineral, how remote ſoever from 

our view; but what is at all times viſibly clear and open to Him. 

4. No leſs intricate and myſterious is the courſe of the waters; The flood 
of which breaketh out from the channel. Whilſt with admiration you enter- 
tain yourſelf in viewing the eaſy, calm, regular ſtreams that paſs by you; not 
having the leaſt expectation of a change: Of a ſudden by ſome ſecret, invi- 
{ible cauſe or other, you perceive that the waters are troubled ; you ſee them 
ſwell and riſe to ſuch an unuſual height, as to throw down, and lay waſte 
the ſtrongeſt banks; no art or contrivance of man being ſufficient to reſtrain 
their impetuous violence, and confine them within their proper current, — 
They are forgotten becauſe of the ſhallow where you may walk on foot, As our 
memory 1s apt to fail us in many of thoſe things .in which we have been 
converſant through the various turns of life; and which for ſome time we 
have been ſtrangers to: So is the caſe here; for when thoſe places which 

were 
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were. once receptacles for the free courſe of waters, are become a ſhallow ; 
that without difficulty we can ſet our foot there, and walk for our diver- 
fon: We are very ready to forget the nature of the place ; we take our ſteps 

without conſidering that the dry land, where we now tread, was once a con- 
tinued flow of waters. — They are dried up, they are gone away from man. 
Various and uncertain are the changes produced by floods; unaccountable the 
alterations ariſing from them. How quickly do they make their approach, 
and how ſoon do they diſappear! To what dark receſſes do they force their 
way ; deſcending even to the deep caverns of the earth, neyer more to be 
diſcovered by mortal eye. 

5. Amongſt other things which the Almighty hand produces, we muſt 
weigh thoſe which ariſe from the earth; Out of it cometh bread, How ſin- 
gular a bleſſing is that which accompanies the labour and diligence of the 
huſbandman: After cultivating his ground, and ſcattering a ſmall quantity 
of ſeed in compariſon; How liberal is the return for his induſtry! The ad- 
vantage that he reaps is ſo large and extenſive, as not only to ſupply his own 
neceſſities; but to enrich mankind in general with that which we eſteem, 
and really is the ſupport of life : — When the earth hath fo bountifully ſent 
forth its proviſion ; one would think it had ſufficiently diſcharged its duty, 
and no other ſtores were to be expected from it. But that is not all; For 
under it is turned up as it were fire, Under the very place where the harveſt 
was reaped, they who ſearch deep into the bowels of the earth, are greatly 
rewarded for the pains they undergo, and the hazards they run; when they 
once reach thoſe private magazines of fire and ſulphur; from which they 
extract materials, Proper to exerciſe the curioſity of every ingenious me- 
chanic. 

6. The flones of it are the place of ſapphires. The earth not only furniſhes 
man with ſuch materials as are requiſite to form particular inſtruments for 
common and ordinary uſes: But it likewiſe abounds in riches of different 
kinds; it ſerves to gratify the deſires of the great and wealthy, as well as the 
low and indigent. For by examining carefully ſome of thoſe places which at 
firſt view only ſeem to be a confuſed heap of rubbiſh; a diſtinguiſhing eye 
ſoon perceives the latent treaſure of the moſt precious and valuable ſtones, — 
There is another very conſiderable ſpoil to be taken from the earth ; and that 
is, The duſt of gold. \ In ſome places indeed the ſubſtance of this choice metal 
is firm and ſolid; in others it is divided into very minute particles: And for 
what reaſon do we imagine did the Great Author of nature make this diffe- 

Hh2 rence ? 
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rence ? No doubt but it-was intended to exerciſe the various talents of men; 
and to ſuggeſt to them that by fit and proper materials _ _ I 
that ſhining, looſe ore, into a ſtrong, compact bod. 

7. The path that leads to thoſe dark repoſitories is ſo perplexed and intri- 
cate, that but very few, comparatively ſpeaking, are able to find it. It is ſuch 
as no fowl knoweth. With wonder indeed we obſer ve how quick, how rapid 
1s the flight of birds; in how ſmall an interval of time do they paſs through 
the air from one place to another, But notwithſtanding this property of 
ſwiftneſs, their power in other reſpects is much reſtrained : For tho” their 
motions far exceed thoſe of man; yet they are not able, as he is, to penetrate 
the dark regions of the earth ; they are entire ſtrangers to the ſecrets which 
are there produced. — And which the vulture's eye hath not ſeen. There are 
ſome birds, we muſt acknowledge, very different in their nature from others: 
Their qualities are ſo much more excellent; their perfections fo ſuperior, as 
if they were quite of another ſpecies from the feathered kind, Conſider, for 
inſtance, either the hawk or the vulture ; How artful and fagacious in their 
manner! How forcible and quick-ſighted their eye! But theſe powers have 
certain limits preſcribed-to them ; for they never could pierce ee nor 
diſcover any ſubterraneous paſſages. 

8. There are indeed feveral beaſts of a wild and ſavage nature, which by 
meer ſtrength of body can force their way into ſome very deep parts of the 
earth; where with their young they can lie down in their beds, and repoſe 
themſelves free and ſecure from danger. But as to the remote, dark path which 
hath been mentioned, Their helps have not troden it. That is placed at too 
great a diſtance from them: The obſtructions in their paſſage to it are fo 
many and fo great, that there is no poſſibility of their approaching or ſetting 
foot there. — Nor hath the fierce lion paſſed by it. This bold, adventurous 
animal, reputed the ſovereign of beaſts ; and for that reafon extends his power 
and dominion farther it may be than other herds are able to do; is ſtill ſub- 
ject to great reſtraints: For let him be never ſo ravenous; let his hungry ap- 
petite rage to the higheſt degree, that he is ready to devour every thing he 
meets with; yet even on ſuppoſition that thoſe deep receſſes abound with the 
fatteſt and richeſt prey; he muſt utterly periſh before he can poſſibly find 
any entrance into them, 

9. But tho” certain imperfections belong to man, as well as the fowls of 
the air, and the beaſts of the land; yet to conſider the power of the Divine 

Being, we ſhall ſoon conclude That to be ſuch as will not admit of any 
| limitation 
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limitation whatſoever : For inſtance; He putteth forth his hand upon the rock. 
There are no materials in any place of the earth, let their ſubſtance be ever 
fo large, and to all human force and {kill impenetrable ; but what He can 
eaſily ſeparate. If He but once ſtretches out his Almighty arm; the hardeſt 
and moſt ſolid parts give way ; they are immediately disjoynted from their 
ſtrongeſt and cloſeſt union. — Fe overturneth the mountains ' by the roots. 
When we take a view of thoſe ſtupendous hills, whoſe circumference is ſo 
_ extenſive as to occupy a prodigious tract of ground; and whoſe height is ſo 
ſurprizing, as to reach even to the clouds themſelves : one would imagine 
that the foundation of thoſe wondrous productions is ſo ſecurely fixed; laid 
with ſo much ſtrength and firmneſs; that no violence could ſhake or diſ- 
place. But notwithſtanding this outward appearance of ſtability ; let Him 
but ſpeak the word only; let the Divine command be but once iſſued; how 
ſoon do thoſe immenſly-vaſt bodies cleave aſunder, fo as to flee from and 
leave the very baſis on which they ſtood, naked and viſible to every eye! 

10. He cutteth out rivers among the recks. His power may. be farther 
conſidered with regard to thoſe waters which are confined to cloſe, private 
manſions. There are ſeveral places which for want of the common refreſh- 
ment of ſprings and rivers, are ſo parched, and fo offenſive to the inhabi- 
tants; that ſcarce any enjoyment of life is to be expected. And if by the 
hard labour of digging you attempt to make the ſituation eaſier and plea- 
ſanter; this ſhall be to little purpoſe ; becauſe you meet with ſuch reſiſt- 
| ance, that your hopes are ſoon defeated. But if it is His pleaſure, He can 
quickly relieve you in your diſtreſs. By his Divine authority he can com- 
mand a plenteous flow of waters to iflue forth from thoſe very rocks, which 
no human art could penetrate. — And His eye ſeeth every precious thing. 
There are many productions, great and ineſtimable in value, of which we 
are entirely ignorant. A very ſmall and partial view will ſatisfy us what a 
wondrous variety of excellencies muſt belong to the Supreme Being. We are 
affected to the higheſt degree of aſtoniſhment, when we behold the regular 
order and diſpoſition of the Heavens and the Earth. But alaſs how feeble and 
narrow is our apprehenſion when compared with His extenſive faculties ! 
What hidden beauties, what glorious perfections mult eſcape our ſight! All 
which appear to Him in their full and higheſt ſplendour. 

11. He bindeth the floods from overflowing. When for the ſervice of man 
the Almighty Hand hath pierced through the largeſt and the ſtrongett 


rocks; thoſe ſtreams which before never appeared, immediately guth out; 
and 
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and could never have been diſcovered by any human contrivance. But not- 
withſtanding this liberty, He does not ſuffer them to purſue their rapid 
courſe. For as the man of ſorrow would ſoon be deſtroyed, was he always 
to indulge his grief, and without ceaſing to be immerſed in a ſtrong flood of 
tears: ſo would the earth with all its inhabitants be unavoidably deluged and 
conſumed, were the waters not to be confined within proper bounds, and had 
no place appointed from which they cannot deviate. — Ard the thing that is 
hid bringeth be forth to light. By this means the remote, dark caverns are 
opened. Thoſe ſecrets which before were only the ſubjects of diſcourſe, or 
rather uncertain conjecture : and about which a great deal of human reaſon- 
ing was employed concerning ſubterraneous paſſages, are of no longer conti- 
nuance. The myſtery of nature is now clear and manifeſt to the eye, not 
only of the learned and thinking part of mankind ; but to thoſe likewiſe of 
the — ordinary, and the loweſt underſtanding. 

12. Theſe and many ſuch diſcoveries are made, to which before we were 
entire ſttangers. But where ſhall wiſdom be found? We may poſlibly by la- 
bour and induſtry ; by a proper chain of reaſoning, and making juſt obſer... 
vations on the cauſes and effects of Providence, attain to a conſiderable de- 
gree of knowledge. But there is one thing ſtill which we ſhall never be a- 
ble to compaſs; and that is, true and unerring wiſdom. For let our faculties 
be greatly enlarged ; experience-will teach us that the higheſt capacities are 
ſubject to errors; and that it will be in vain if we hope to arrive at perfec- 
tion, — Turn your thoughts on the ſeveral inhabitants of the world: conſi- 
der the ſituation in which they live; the opportunities they are favoured 
with in improving themſelves in arts and ſciences. Allow that learning is 
cultivated in one countrey much more than another ; yet the queſtion will 
not be improper, ſhould we aſk, Where is the place of underſtanding ? For 
though ſome parts do really far exceed others in knowledge; there are till 
many things, of which, notwithſtanding all our ſagacity, we muſt remain 
cntirely ignorant, The moſt inquiſitive traveller will neyer be able to inform 
us where that point is fixed, from which we are to expect certain and infal- 
lible knowledge. 

13. Should we to the beſt of our ſkill endeavour to place a real, true 
eſtimate on wiſdom and underſtanding: we might indeed, nay we muſt from 
the ſmall experience that we have met with, ſuppoſe it to be very great. But 
man knoweth not the price thereof. Let it be raiſed to the higheſt pitch that 
the utmoſt ſtrength of imagination will carry us; ſhew in what particular 


inſtances 
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inſtances the-excellency of it conſiſts : how much ſuperior it renders us to 
the Brute creation : the only concluſion we can then draw, muſt be, that 
whatever proportion of it is allotted to us, is but a ſmall ray in compariſon 
reflected on us from the Divine laminary, — Nezther is it found in the land 
of the living. We may take abundance of pains in ſearching for the original 
Fountain from whence-proceed thoſe many glorious emanations, which af- 
ford us ſuch matter of admiration and pleaſure, We may traverſe the world 
from one end to the other in purſvit of it; ranſack every private corner; 
and try to make ſome diſcovery of that wondrous principle of knowledge. 
But after all our vigilance we ſhall readily acknowledge, the ſecret is not to 
be unfolded. 

14. The depth ſaith, it is not in me. You may perhaps entertain yourſelf 
with the thoughts that ſuch degrees of perfection, if they have no place in 
any part of the earth, muſt ſure have their fituation in the great Abyſs : In 
fome of the diſtant regions of intenſe warmth and heat. But was it poſlible 
for you to enter into thoſe remote manſions ; you would ſoon be fatisfied, 
Wiſdom did not make That its habitation.— And the Sea ſaith, it is not awith 
me. The watery Element abounds not only with a ſurpriſing variety of 
fiſhes of all kinds; but with many other productions which we are wholly 
unacquainted with. And was it poſſible for you by ſome invention or other 
to force a paſſage through the boiſterous waves of the Ocean, with an intent 
to try how far the Divine Wiſdom reached ; you would preſently be con- 
vinced that your enquiry muſt be a fruitleſs undertaking. 

1 5. I cannot be gotten for gold, Such is the value, ſuch the excellent 
qualities of pure gold ; that ſome are ready to think, whoever is ſo fortunate 
as to be poſſeſſed of that treaſure in great plenty, is able to purchaſe all that 
contributes to the ſuppoſed happineſs of man. But theſe unthinking people 
do not conſider that wiſdom and worldly acquiſitions are very different in 
their kind : For notwithſtanding you have the abſolute command of the 
beſt and choiceſt ore; yet ſhould you expend and lay out your whole ſub- 
ſtance ; it would not be in your power to make yourſelf maſter of perfect 
underſtanding. — Neither ſhall ſilver be weighed for the price thereof. If by 
the help of pure gold no one can arrive at the height of wiſdom : much lets 
ſhall he expect to compaſs it by what is ſtill inferior, and not ſo excellent in 
its nature, For as to filver ; though the ſtore which we enjoy is larger it 
may be, and heavier in quantity, than that of gold; yet to compare, and put 
It in the balance with underſtanding, as if This was to be trafficked for, and 
eſtimated 


— 
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eſtimated according to the 3 and value of Ti bat „ muſt be folly to the 

higheſt exceſs imaginable. 

16. 17. 18. 19 There is ſcarce any y worldly poſſeſton that captivates the 
fancy, or rather the weakneſs of man, ſo much as that of gold. But make a 
trial if you pleaſe of every diſtinct ſpecies of that valuable metal which you 
can poſſibly collect. Bring never ſo great a weight of the produce of Opbir, 
ſo celebrated for the beauty and variety of its colours. Procure either jewel, 
or veſſels made of the fineſt and moſt ſolid ore. — Add to theſe the choiceſt 
and rareſt collection of precious ſtones. Travel round the globe; ſearch every 
country with the utmoſt diligence-and curioſity ; omit no part either of ſea 
| or land in queſt of your ſpoil ; enter as deep as you can into the bowels of 

the earth for the Onyx, the Sapphire, the Cbryſtal, the Coral; for Pearls, for 
Rubies, for the Topaz, And having enriched yourſelf with this ſhining trea- 
ſure in great abundance; imagine that you are now able to procure every 

| thing that can add to, and enlarge human perfection. Yet the more your 

zz thoughts are employed on the high, ineſtimable price of wiſdom and under- 
ſanding ; the more you will be perſuaded, they are not to be attained by the 
moſt plenteous ſtore of thoſe ſplendid ornaments. - 

20. Whence then cometh Wiſdom ? ns where is the * of underfndi ng? - 
(V. 12.) 

21. If wiſdom is not to be 0 by "what we judge to be things of 
the greateſt value: If it is neither to be put in the balance with the choiceſt 
gold; nor eſtimated with the brighteſt and moſt precious ſtones : our next 
enquiry muſt be, Whence it cometh, and where is its place? Seeing it is hid 
From the eyes of all living. This queſtion perhaps will not be improper, as 
the moſt penetrating and fagacious obſerver, after all his curious and ſur- 

_ prizing diſcoveries, cannot poſſibly make known that wondrous ſecret. — 
And indeed we muſt not think it ſtrange that no creature on earth can reach 
this unfathomable depth; fince it is ep? cloſe from the Angels in Heaven. 
Thoſe bleſſed Spirits whoſe faculties are no doubt enlarged, and vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to the higheſt perfections of man; though they act and think in a very 
different manner from what we do; having clearer and more ſublime per- 
ceptions than we can pretend to, who are loaded and preſſed down with cor- 
ruptible bodies: yet even they are not qualified to arrive at the height of 
true, unerring Wiſdom. 

22. But we have no occaſion to enquire of any living creature either in 


heaven or earth, to be ſatisfied that Wiſdom exalted to the higheſt degree is 
ſuch 
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ſuch a profound myſtery : Deftru#iom and Death, thoſe two profeſſed ene- 
mies to knowledge, from whom one would think we could receive no in- 
formation, (their province and ſole buſineſs being to ruin and extinguiſh, as 
much as it is in their power, the whole race of man ;) even they ſay : —We 
have heard the fame thereof with our ears, Divine wiſdom and underſtand- 
ing are of ſo extenſive a nature; and have fo great an influence not only on 
every creature that hath life, whether in heaven above, or in the earth below ; 
but on thoſe likewiſe which are inanimate ; that there is no poſſibility it 
ſhould ever be concealed. If therefore you appeal to them, they in their 
language will tell you, It is a ſubject fo celebrated, and diffuſes itſelf fo much 
in every part of the Creation, that we cannot but * as it were ſenſibly af- 
fected with it. 

23. But though all creatures of what ſpecies ore, animate or inani- 
mate, can only ſtand at a diſtance, and admire the productions of Wiſdom, 
without being able fully to comprehend them: Yet God underſtandethᷣ the 
way thereof. The Supreme Divine Being, the conſtant object of our wor- 
ſhip and adoration, is thoroughly acquainted with every perfection of wiſ- 
dom, though never ſo ſecret and remote from human apprehenſion, — And 
he knoweth the place thereof. We may indeed labour to find it. To indulge 
our curioſity, we may travel from one country to another, with a view of 
returning abundantly wiſer than we were at our firſt ſetting out. And al- 
low, that our knowledge by a careful, due experience is greatly enlarged ; 


are not able to diſcover the fountain from which Wiſdom flows. That ſecret 
is reſerved to Him alone. | 
24. For be looketh to the ends of the earth, It is in His power, and indeed 
in His power alone, to take the whole compaſs of the world we inhabit. Not 
only ſome particular, diſtinct tracts are open and clear in His eye; but the 
extremities too, how dark and recluſe ſoever, are viſible to Him. Nothing 
can eſcape him, let it be placed at never fo great a diſtance; covered with the 
darkeſt and thickeſt ſhade, — He feeth under the ꝛbhole heaven. Whatever is 
below as well as above the heavens, is obvious to His ſight. His view is ſo 
far from being limited and reſtrained ; that nothing can be done upon earth, 
but he perfectly knoweth the author, No project how public, or how pri- 
vate ſoever ; though contrived by a fingle perſon, or by a multitude; though 
projected in one, or in different places; whether of any momentous concern 
or not; can poſſibly be executed; but he is acquainted with every individual 


ſep that is purſued. 
VOL. II, 7 ol 25. 
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yet we muſt own, notwithſtanding our higheſt accompliſhments, that we 
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E 25. His power 18 likewiſe ſo extraordinary, 48, To make a werght for the 
cormds, There is nothing ſo vatious and inconſtant as the wind. One hour 
the air is ſerene and calm all around us; the next we are encompaſſod with 
ſtorms and tempeſts. And were theſe permitted to take their full courſe, 
without any check or controll ; with how little enjoyment ſhould we paſs 
the days of our life | But that they do not proceed to a general deſtruction, 
is owing purely to His divine authority ; whoſe commands reach the winds, 
and they immediately obey. The reſtraint that he lays them under may be 
compared to that of a ſcale which moves and turns by a ſmall addition. — 
And be wweigheth the waters by meaſure. The fame wild range would the floods 
take, were they not ſubject to proper dominion, What inundations, what 
deluges ſhould we not experience ? What terrors ariſing from thence would 
not accompany us? How ſhould we live in a conſtant dread of our cities, 
our towns, our villages, our cattle, our ſelves, being carried away by violent 
ſtreams, rapid and boiſterous waves! Did not the voice of the Almighty iſſue 
forth and proclaim, Thus far ſhall ye go, and no farther : did He not know 
exactly their force, and ponderate it by his ſure, unerring balance. 

26. When be made a decree for the rain. The good providence of God hath 
been ſo indulgent, as not to ſuffer the earth to be dried up for want of moiſ- 
ture. What would be its produce, what ſuſtenance could be found for man 
or beaſt, did not the gentle, moderate ſhowers deſcend from the heavens to 
refreſh it when it was thirſty? And to what cauſe ſhall we aſcribe it, that 
they are generally fo exact and regular as to their times and ſeaſons? When 
once they begin, why do they not continue to fall without intermiſſion? 
What is it that puts a ſtop to their progreſs? Nothing but that order, that 
ſettled, determined Rule which He preſcribes. — And (when he made) 7 
way for the lightning of the thunder. The heavens were formed by God in 
ſuch a manner, that by frequent teſtimonies from thence we might be ſen- 
fible of the operations of a Divine Power. There are ſeveral inſtruments by 
which That may be communicated to us. Conſider the path through which 
lightning paſſes : Though it moves with an inexpreſſible degree of velocity; 
yet cannot go beyond its limits. He may be ſaid likewiſe to ſpeak to us in 
_ diverſe languages: One of theſe for example, is the Voice of his Thunder. A 
Voice, ſometimes ſo loud, and ſo dreadful, as to make the heavens ſhake, the 
earth tremble, our ears tingle, our hearts faint, 

27. When he had finiſhed his great work, Then did he ſee it, and declare 

it. Having formed all things both in heaven and earth, and brought them to 


that 
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that degree of perfection which he intended: then did his eyes behold the 
produce of his great, unerring Wiſdom. He acquieſced with abundant plea- 

ſure in contemplating the whole Fabric, ſo well calculated, and fo well ef- 

fected, for the general uſe and ſervice of the world. This he not only faw 
himſelf, but empowered every creature to make an open, public manifeſta- 
tion of it. — He prepared it, yea, and ſearched it out. He not only enter- 
tained himſelf with the agreeable proſpect of his Divine Wiſdom ; but he 
purſued all the beſt and ſureſt methods to efabli/h and rectiſy it; fo as that 
no errors, nor miſtakes might accompany it; ſuch as the very beſt and moſt 
ingenious performances of human ſagacity are, and muſt be liable to. And 
this He did by examining carefully; by making a diligent, ſtrict ſcrutiny into 
all cauſes and events whatſoever ; that at once he might have a diſtinct, clear 
foreſight of the motions both of the natural, and the rational Part of the 

Creation, 

28, Such are the 88 of Almighty Power. But for for we 
ſhould be too curious, and go beyond our depth in endeavouring to diſcover 
thoſe myſteries which He hath reſerved to himſelf alone: there is one very 
uſeful and inſtructive leſſon which he hath made known to the world, and 

hath been tranſmitted from one Age to another; viz. Behold the fear of the 

Lord. When your thoughts are employed in meditating on the Divine Be- 

ing ; raiſe all your faculties to the higheſt pitch, Conſider the infinite plea- 

ſure and ſatisfaction ariſing from that awful reſpe& and veneration, which is 
juſtly due, and which we ſhould affectionately pay to Him the Supreme Au- 
thor of our Exiſtence: — That it wiſdom, and to depart from evil is under- 
ftanding. When once you are arrived at ſuch perfection, as to repreſent God 

to your view, in the moſt pleaſing, amiable light: when you are able to de- 
clare freely and without reſerve, that you ſtand in awe of, you adore, you 
love Him: let your natural endowments be improved to the greateſt de- 
gree by ſtudy and induſtrious application: yet after all the labour of the 
mind, and wearineſs of the fleſh, you will readily acknowledge; To reve- 
rence Him, muſt be the only true knowledge ; and to preſerve your inno- 
cence, the glory of your underſtanding. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


TORE ov ER Job continued his parable and faid: _ | 

2. Did I imagine it was poſſible for me to accompliſh my aebire; 
O that I were as in months paſſed, That it would pleaſe God to reſtore me 
to that condition of life which I formerly enjoyed with abundant fatisfaRion, 
and a happy flow of proſperity : when ſo far from being an object of con- 
tempt and diſdain, as'I now appear in every circumſtance; on the contrary, 
I was honoured, and eſteemed, and reverenced by all around me. — O that 
I might be as in the days when God preſerved me. You muſt not wonder 
to find me ſo eager and importunate in my requeſt. Becauſe I was then fa- 
voured with very numerous, and very great bleſſings. My endeavours were 
ſucceſsful ; my ſituation of life magnificent; my fortunes ſplendid; my fami- 
ly large, And what is ſtill of much weightier importance, He to whom all 
my religious ſervice is due, was my keeper and conſtant guardian. 

3. That was the time, when his candle ſhined upon my head: thoſe the 
happy days which have now forſaken me. Was I to make a compariſon that 


would bear any reſemblance to my former ſtate,” I might liken myſelf to 
one who appeared always with a ſerene, chearful, pleafing countenance ; ſo 
far removed from gloomy ſadneſs and heavy dejection of ſpirit; that the 
ſtrong rays of divine ſplendour were falling without interruption, enlight- 


ning, refreſhing, comforting me. — And when by his light I walked through 


darkneſs, Whilſt other people were involved in difficulties, from which they 
could not eſcape: purſued by a quick ſucceſſion of urgent and preſſing miſ- 


fortunes; without any viſible proſpect of being diſcharged from them: 


whilſt the path which they trode was obſcure, perplexed and unſatisfying; every 


ſtep that I took was plain and even. I neither ſtumbled nor fell. In the 

midſt of common and popular diſtractions, no evil approached me; no fears, 

no anxious cares affected me. 
4. My affairs were attended with ſo great proſperity, that I was then in 


the Autumn of my days. I may compare myſelf to a large and ſpatious gar- 


den, abounding with the moſt delicious entertainments of every kind ; with 
all the beauties and luxuries which are produced both by nature and art, 
When every tree is full and plenteous; and its fruit by the kind influence 
of the ſun ripens and comes to perfection: yielding whatever is pleaſing to 
the eye, and grateful to the taſte. Such were the days of my youth: accompa- 


nied with every thing that was flouriſhing ; every thing that can be judged valu- 
able 
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able and of high eſteem. — That was the time when the fecret of God was 
upon my tabernacle. My ſucceſs was ſuch that I could impute it to no other 
cauſe than the overflowing goodneſs of a gracious, indulgent providence. The 


hidden counſel of God was my conductor, to guide me in all my ways. I 


ſubmitted myſelf entirely to his directions. My dwelling-place was then in ſo 
happy a - ſituation, as to be in a manner overſhadowed by the divine pre- 
ſence: eſpecially when thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed for their exemplary 
piety aſſembled with me, to meditate, to conſult the moſt proper meaſures 
which might promote the real honour and ſervice of God. | 

5. Then it was the Almighty was yet with me. Nothing ſure can raiſe fo 
any one a greater degree of real conſolation, than to be well aſſured that 
the Omnipotent Being not only governs and preſides over him in a general 


way of ſpeaking; but that he is in a particular manner more immediately 


preſent with him. No happineſs can exceed, or even equal this in our pre- 
ſent ſtate. Such was once my bleſſed enjoyment : when in every action of 
life, tho' ſeemingly never ſo difficult, he conducted and ſtrengthened me: 
every good thought which I conceived was by his ſuggeſtion: every word I 
ſpoke. by his directing influence, — Eſpecially when my children were about 
me. Then did my family ſpread itſelf into large and numerous branches. 
From them I received as much help and affiſtance as I could hope or wiſh 
for, not only in my temporal, but in my religious concerns. They punc- 
tually and narrowly obſerved my motions, at all times, and upon every oc- 
caſion. They attended me with all that filial duty and affection, which ei- 
ther a parent can deſire, or a ſon think himſelf obliged to pay. They were 
aids to increaſe my fortunes; and pillars to ſupport my Religion. 

6. If plenty of all the enjoyments of life are (and without queſtion 
they muſt be) eſteemed the principal ingredients of our happineſs: when 
I look back on my former condition, that preſents to my eye how great 
a portion of worldly advantages I was favoured with. I waſhed my fleps 
with butter. So far from being ſtraitned, or in want of any common, neceſ- 
fary ſupports; I may really ſay, wherever I moved, my path was fo agree- 
able and pleaſing, that I walked in the midſt of moſt delicious entertain- 
ments, — 'The ſtreams of affluence which flowed upon me were large and 
full; roſe and ſwelled to a prodigious height. They iſſued forth even 
from thoſe places which ſeemed by no means to be capable of tranſmitting 
them. The rock poured me out rivers of oyle, The hard, and to all appear- 
ance, the impenetrable ſtone, ſeparated, to gratify my palate, From thence 
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I received ſuch a quantity, ſo precious a ſtore of oyle, to cheer my counte- 
nance and rejoice my heart ; that I might compare it to the rapid courſe 6f 
a river ; which being appropriated to my own uſe, not only miniſtered to 
my own private occaſions, but enabled me to commũnitate my favours to 
public ſocieties. 
7. The eſteem and reverence which my fup rior ſtation in thoſe times 
demanded, was paid wi.h the greateſt exatneſs, When, for inſtance, I went 
out to the gate through the city, Whenever my preſence was required to 
give my opinion in a public aſſembly, in any matter relating to juſtice ; or to 
confer with the elders about ſettling government on a ſure and laſting foun- 
dation: accompanied with the principal men of the Town,' as well as my 
own numerous domeſtics, I made my proceſſion with the utmoſt pomp and 
magnificence to the place appointed for hearing, judging and detetmining 
the cauſes that were brought before me. — And when I did not aſſume that 
public character of an Arbiter or Judge, but prepared my ſeat in the fireet : 
when I took my place in the wideſt and moſt conſpicuous opening of the 
City, in full view of all the inhabitants; to commune with them about af- 
fairs of leſs moment, of a mote private nature, ſuch as all the people in general 
were concerned in; the outward ſhew and Enfigns of Majeſty being in a 
great meaſure laid aſide; 
8 The young men ſaw me, and bid themſelves. Even then I was treated 
with ſo much reſpect; that no ſooner did the youth of both ſexes caſt their 
eye upon me; but they immediately withdrew, as if they were conſcious 
of ſome errors and follies they had been guilty of that were liable to 
cenſure, They abſconded and removed from me, as if I was going to en- 
quire into, and animadvert on their miſdemeanors, and to exerciſe my au- 
thority by infliting ſome puniſhment upon them. — And the aged are/t 
and flood up.. My appearance did not only occaſion this behaviour among the 
youth; but I was honoured and revered by them who were far advanced 
in years, Thoſe very men who prefided over public buſineſs, Senators, 
and Counſellirs of the City paid ſo great regard to me, as not to preſume 
to keep their ſeat whenever I paſſed by them, They ſhewed their regard 
for me by rifing and ſtanding up, with all the tokens of civility and good 
manners; of duty and affection; to which the high tation of a ſupreme 
magiſtrate is entitled, 
9. The reſpe& that was paid me came not only from the young and 
the old in general; but more particularly, whenever I attempted to ſpeak 
con- 
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cancerning any public or weighty affair, The princes refrained talking. They 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their high birth and quality, ſuperior to others 
in dignity and honour ; though they were really delivering their opinion 1 in 
e audience; and alledging good reaſons towards ſettling the matter in 
G : yet immediately deſiſted from urging them as ſoon as they under- 
ſtood I was prepared to deliver my ſentiments. — And laid their hand on 
their mouth. At once a profound filence enſued. The manner of their beha- 
viour was ſuch, as if they were ſenſible my ſpeech would be of more au- 
thority than theirs ; as if the arguments I had to produce would be more 
pleaſing and effectual; put an end to the controverſy ſooner ; and ſatisfy the 
difficulties which had been, or might be objected. 

10. The nobles held d peace, Not only the men of birth and quality 
complimented me by their ſilence; but thoſe too whoſe ſingular character 
was that of chief and excellent ſpeakers. Whatever they pronounced at any 
time, or upon any affair ; flowed from them with ſo much eaſe and volubi- 
lity, fo much candour and {ſweetneſs of language: as could never fail of be- 
ing extremely grateful to thoſe who heard it, And yet the honour I receiv- 
ed from them was ſo great; that every motion which I made put an im- 
mediate concluſion to their very entertaining fluency. — And their tongue 


cleaved to the roof of their mouth. The reſpe& that was ſhewn me, was in- 


deed of a more than common degree. For my voice did not only command 
a ſtrict, ſilent attention; but the influence of it was ſo ſtrong and powerful, 
that it occaſioned a general dread and conſternation, The tongues of the moſt 
able, and the moſt ready Orators were ſtopped of a ſudden. In a moment of 
time they ſeemed to be ſo much affected, as if the very uſe of ſpeech was 
entirely taken from them. . 

11. When the ear beard me, then it bleſſed me. All thoſe who attended to 


my diſcourſe, and the reaſoning which I laid before them, liſtened to it with 


ſo much fatisfa&tion ; that I was not only favoured with the uſual and com- 
mon tokens of applauſe ; of ſhewing themſelves pleaſed with what I deliver- 
ed; but they were ſo gracious as to ſignify their approbation in a very pub- 
lic manner; they eſteemed me one of the happieſt men upon earth: They 
poured forth their bleſſings on me. — And when the eye ſaw me, it gave wit- 
neſs to me. There was not a ſingle perſon who looked on me, but did it with 
an intent to magnify and exalt me; to mark and diſtinguiſh me as a man 
of ſuperior merit. And if either my words or actions were at any time miſ- 
interpreted by the unthinking populace; ; or ſuſpected as if I had ſome ſiniſter 
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views; and under a pretence of adyancing public Intereſt 0 pro- 
moting my own private advantage; they were prepared to bear their teſti. 
mony to my prigbtneſt, and the integrity of my heart. 
12. One reaſon why I was advanced to fo high a degree of favour, was, 
Becauſe I delivered the poor that cried. By the experience they had of my 
conduct during the adminiſtration of public affairs; they obſerved it as my 
conſtant practice to make equity and juſtice the foundation of all my pro- 
ceedings. Was any humble, modeſt man under ſuch heavy circumſtances, as 
to be rudely treated, and oppreſſed by thoſe of ſuperior fortunes and power: 
Complaint being made, and on a due information of theſe grievances ; I was 
ready to receive and hear the accuſation ; to reſcue the ſuffering perſon from 
tyranny ; and to inflict juſt puniſhment on the tyrant, —I ſhewed the fame 
regard to the fatherleſs, and bim that had none to help him. Did the caſe of 
an orphan in diſtreſs ; one who had the misfortune to fall into the hands of 
ſelfiſh, avaritious guardians; who inſtead of protecting and defending him 
from the inſults and treacheries of deceitful men; did themſelves, to ſacrifice 
the child to their wicked, ambitious views, act the very ſame baſe, inglori- 
ons part. Or was there any other perſon, of what rank or ſituation ſoever, 
deſtitute of aſſiſtance. when it was moſt required; I ever looked upon it as a 
ſtri& duty to exert all the "EY I was maſter of, to relieve the neceſlities 
of the injured. 

1z3z. The bleſſing of him that was NP to periſh came upon me. Charity 
was one of thoſe virtues which I endeavoured to cultivate in all its branches. 
No ſooner was I acquainted with the deſolate condition of a perſon labour- 
ing under any calamity whatſoever ; whether he was in danger of loſing 
his life, his fortunes, his good name; but my mind was uneaſy. I had no 
true enjoyment of myſelf, till I had removed his anxiety, either by my own 
interpoſition ; or by railing him up ſome kind advocate to undertake his 
cauſe, By theſe means I received the joyful acclamations of praiſe and thanks- 
giving. — And I cauſed the widow's heart to fing for joy. Whenever I was 
informed of one who had been deprived of a tender huſband, with whom 
ſhe had lived many years, poſſeſſed of all the valuable comforts of life; and 
a ſtranger to the preſſing load of ſorrow ; till it pleaſed God to take away 
her deareſt, beloved object. In conſequence of which ſhe was involved fo 
deep in trouble and heavineſs, as to refuſe to be comforted. I then made it 
my concern to alloy her paſſion, to ſoften her cares, to open her heart not 
only to receive conſolation ; but to return again to its uſual, cheerful diſ- 
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| 14. As the Supreme Magiſtrate in the public diſcharge of his duty, ap- 
pears in a different manner from what he does at other times; being arayed 
in rich and gorgeous apparel, ſuited to his high office and dignity ; proper to 
command that veneration and reſpect which is owing to his magnificent ſta- 
tion: ſo have I been accuſtomed fo put on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me. It 
hath been my principal and conſtant buſineſs, not only to aſſume the out- 
ward veſtments of ſtate and power; but to be very ſolicitous that they ſhould 
always be accompanied with what is of much greater importance. Such are 
the inward ornaments of unprejudiced ſincerity, and impartial juſtice, — My 
Judgement was as a robe, and a diadem. He who fits at the helm of govern- 
ment; whoſe province it is fairly and candidly to determine cauſes, in which 
either the life or property of another is called in queſtion ; ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome peculiar enſigns, as the viſible tokens of his authority ; 
which may be neceſſary to ſtrike a terror on every offender. But whenever 
I was called to the execution of the truſt committed to me, I was always 
more concerned that every opinion which I alledged; every ſentence which 
I paſſed; ſhould be delivered in ſuch a manner, as to engage the attention 
of the court more by the force of expreſſion, than by the pomp of a long 
Robe, or a Royal Diadem. 4g 

15. Twas eyes to the blind. Did it pleaſe God to ſuffer a perſon either to come 
into the world without his ſight; or after enjoying that pleaſing ſenſe for a 
conſiderable time, by ſome misfortune or other to be deprived of it. Though 
it was not in my power to recover him from his melancholy ſtate of dark- 
neſs; yet to make him ſome amends for the loſs of fo valuable a bleſſing, I 
ever eſteemed it a duty incumbent on me, to miniſter to his diſtreſs all the 
comfort that my mind could poſſibly ſuggeſt. — And feet was I to the lame. 
As to the right uſe of our limbs, we are all ſenſible how much the eaſe and 
enjoyment of life depends on it. Therefore whenever I caſt my eye on ſuch 
an object as had either been a cripple from his mother's womb; or by ſome 
calamitous accident was not able to move himſelf from one place to another 
without affiſtance: My tendereſt affections towards him were raiſed to a 
high degree. I thought no time miſpent, no care unneceſſary, that might in 
the leaſt contribute to refreſh him under his anxiety. 

16. I was a father to the poor. The ſtream of plenty and affluence runs 
in ſo different a channel, that ſome have it always at their command: whilſt 
the ſituation of others may be compared to a barren and dry land where no 
waters flow, This diſpenſation of Providence was, no doubt, intended for 
VOL. II. K k the 
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the better government of our worldly concerns, that the rich ſhould aff 
thoſe who are neceſſitous. For this reaſon inſtead of indulging myſelf in a 
prodigal intemperance, it was always my inclination. to ſoften the afflictions 
of poyerty. — And the cauſe which I knew not, I ſearched out, Was there 
any ſuit depending; any controverſy relating to private property ; and did it 
appear a difficult point exactly to ſtate and ſettle the matter in debate, fo as 
to put an end to it, and prevent any future diſpute. When the affair was 
brought and referred to me as an Arbiter and Judge, I could not ſatisfy my- 
ſelf in making any determination before I had examined the merits of the 

cauſe, and was thoroughly acquainted with the ſeveral Gircuraſtances belong- 

to it. 

* 7. And I brake the jaws of the wicked, The regard which I paid to 
mutual juſtice was ſuch, that any violation of it, though never ſo trivial, 
gave me great offence. I could not with impunity ſuffer a man to continue | 

| in unrighteouſneſs. No ſooner was I informed of the injury, but I immedi- 

| ately endeavoured to put a ſtop to it. If wholſom advice and ſeaſonable re- 

buke were not ſufficient, I exerciſed the rod of power; I made uſe of the 
rigour of the law to ſubdue his violence; to diſarm him of his ſtrength; that 
he might no longer oppreſs the innocent, — And I plucked the oil out of 

is teeth. The moſt vigilant ſhepherd notwithſtanding his great care, ſome- 
times to his ſorrow finds that his flock is leflened, and carried off by raven- 

- ous beaſts, But whenever he is appriſed of the inſult of thoſe ſavages, he 
ſummons all his ſtrength to defend his cattle, and to reſcue the ſheep from 
the devouring wolves. In the ſame manner was I glad to lay hold of the 
firſt opportunity to ſuccour an injured perſon, and to ſnatch the prey from 
the poſſeſſion of the bold aggreſſor. 

18. From this impartial, inoffenſive conduct it is not to be expreſſed how 
great was that degree of conſolation which poſſeſſed my ſoul. Then T ſaid, I /hall 
die in my neſt. The thoughts of death which to many people are ſo dreadful, 
gave me no diſturbance, My reflection was, I ſhould one day expire, and leave 

this world without diſeaſe, without pain. I ſhould lie down, repoſe myſelf, and 
die in my own habitation.— And, I faid, I ſhall multiply days as the ſand. I could 
not but entertain myſelf with the proſpect of many years to come; and con- 
tinuing my life to a venerable old age. I was ready to imagine that the days 

I had to ſurvive would be ſo many, that I might compare them to the ſand 

of the ſea which cannot be numbered. Or, that like the Paln-tree, when 

cut down, I ſhould take root and * again. Or, (if any credit is to be 


given 
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given to the relation) I ſhould be as the Phenix, which after a long duration, 


is aid to die in the moſt yay manner, and then to _ again out of its 
own ruins, 


19. My root was Greed out by the waters, The er that accompanied 
me in all my tranſactions was ſo extraordinary, that I may compare myſelf 
to a tree planted by the water-ſide: For as that being continually refreſhed 
by a proper, due moiſture, receives no injury from the ſcorching heat of the 
ſun ; but thrives and flouriſhes gradually till it comes to its utmoſt perfection: 
So did my power and dominion, my family and fortunes, by the gracious in- 
fluence of Providence, widen and enlarge themſelves to a very great extent. 
— And the dew lay all night upon my branch. As the ſituation of thoſe trees 
which grow in watery places, is far preferable to that where the ſoil is dry and 
barren: As they are plentifully ſupplied from the ſprings by day, and from 
the vapors that fall on them by night ; ſo was I favoured with abundant 
ſtreams of Divine bleſſings : There being no time, nor ſeaſon, in which I did 
not rejoice ; every one that bore any relation to me mutually conſpiring to 
make me happy. 

20, So far from loſing any part of that eſteem and honour which my 
high ſtation demanded, My glory was freſh in me, There was no variation in 
the light that was reflected on me; it appeared to be always the fame: The 
rays of the ſun that ſhone around me were bright and conſpicuous; fo per- 
manent and ſucceſſive; affected me with ſuch an agreeable warmth and heat, 
that one could hardly ſay they ever ſet. — Had I ever an occaſion to exerciſe 
my power in matters of extraordinary concern; and did J apprehend that 1 
was not furniſhed with abilities ſufficient for ſo great an undertaking ; My 
bow was renewed in my band. So far from any failure in the execution of my 
office ; and not diſcharging it as I ought to do, by thoſe motives of fear and 
puſillanimity which ſometimes perplex the minds even of magiſtrates them. 
ſelves; that the more earneſt and intent I was in doing my duty; the greater 
care and diligence I applied by weighing every thing in the trueſt and moſt 
approved ſcales of juſtice ; I quickly found that my ftrength increaſed, and T 
was much better qualified for whatever buſineſs was committed to my truſt. 

21, Unto me men gave ear, and waited, When ever I delivered my ſenti- 
ments relating to any matter in debate; the whole company that was aſſem- 
bled, tho' never ſo numerous, not only ſignified their profound reſpect by 
hearing me with the ſtricteſt and moſt becoming attention ; but without re- 
gard to their own opinion, patiently expected the reſult of mine, — And kept 

| K k 2 filence 
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filence at my — The inſtructions which I laid before them ſeemed to ie 
ſo agreeable, and were received with ſo much ſatisfaction; that no one offered 


to contradict them. They were pleaſed to eſteem them af ſuch weight and 
force, as entirely to 9 in what I advanced, * nn any reply 
to my determination. 

22. They were by no means abridged the liberty of n every one 
preſent, without any check or reſtraint, uſed the utmoſt freedom in opening 
their mind, how contrary ſoever it might be to what I had ſuggeſted: But 
after my words they ſþake not again. The reſpe& which they paid me was 
ſuch as to ſubmit, and not reſume the argument. — And my ſpeech dropped upon 
them. As the gentle ſhowers of rain fall to ſuccour-the tender herbs of the 
garden, and refreſh the graſs in the field; fo did my words diſtil as the dew. 
They entertained and received them with as much fatisfaFtion, and to as much 
advantage, as every plant does, that receives nouriſhment infuſed into it from 
the moiſt, watery ſoil in which it is placed. 

23. And they waited for me as for the rain. As the thirſty earth, heated to 
a violent degree by the ſtrong influence of the ſan, ſeparates and gapes for 
refreſhment: Or as the huſbandman in a very dry, unpromiſing ſeaſon, looks 
up to the heavens with the moſt ardent wiſhes for rain to deſcend on the 
withered ears of his corn: So with the ſame eagerneſs and anxiety did thoſe 
who were my aflociates expect to hear the force of my reaſoning. — And 
they opened their mouth wide as for the latter rain. — They had conceiyed fo 
favourable an opinion of me and my judgement, as to raiſe their hopes to a 
very high degree whenever I addreſſed myſelf to them. The doctrines which 
I taught; the ſentences which I delivered, affected them ſo much, and were 
ſo grateful to them, that their minds were watered, refreſhed, and made 
fruitful by them; juſt as the corn thrives and ripens by a gradual ſucceſſion 
of reviving ſpring-ſhowers, 

24. FI laughed on them, they believed it not. Did I at any time, inſtead of 
aſſuming the ſolemn face of a judge or a magiſtrate; appear to them in a 
different manner. Did I, in compliance with the ſofter paſſions, indulge my- 
ſelf fo far as to ſpeak in the language of jeſt and humour : Such were their 
thoughts of my ſteddineſs and gravity, my ſerious, unmoved diſpoſition; that 
they had not the leaſt ſuſpicion I could be guilty of uttering any thing that 
was not momentous. — And the light of my countenance they caſt not down, 
Notwithſtanding this alteration in me, which they could not but perceive; 
yet their favourable opinion of me did not change: The authority which 1 

exerciſed 
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exerciſed had made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on them; had conſtantly de- 
manded fo great reverence and attention; that tho I did really ſometimes let 
fall my power, and flacken the reins of government; they ſtill obſerved the 
fame diſtance, with the ſame degree of reſpectful obedience. _ 

25. T choſe out their way, and ſat chief. I was their guide to conduct them 
both in civil and religious affairs. The manner of regulating their lives either 
as a politic body of men, or a ſociety devoted to the ſervice of God; de- 
pended very much on the rules and injunctions which I preſcribed; for they 
acknowledged me their Head, and principal adviſer, — And dwelt as a King 
in the army. As no large number of men can well affociate together, and live 
in mutual friendſhip and good neighbourhood with one another, unleſs there 
is ſome perſon appointed to preſide over them, to whoſe dictates they pay a 
proper obedience; ſo was it my province to be placed Supreme over a mul- 
titude of people. My dominion was ſo extenſive as to be compared to that 
which one of Royal dignity is inveſted with. — I was as one that comforteth 
the mourners. Was there any perſon who ſuffered through injury and op- 
preſſion? Did he grieve under his heavy burden, diſtreſſed from without, 
diſquieted from within; His mind bearing an equal proportion of calamity 
with his body: I was ever ready to ſympathize with the afflicted; and to 
diſcharge that duty which I thought was incumbent on me, to remove far 
from him, as much as was poſſible, his dark veil of ſorrows. 


CHAP. XXX. 


| BK UT » 10w hey that are younger than I. have me in derifi on, How ſurpri- 

ſingly is the ſcene changed! In what a different view do I now appear 
from what I uſed to do? The pleaſing light which was reflected on me is 
totally vaniſhed: All my authority hath forſaken me; I have not the leaſt 
remains of power ſubſiſting: Inſtead of which, even thoſe who are much 
inferior to me in age, and have not experienced half my days, treat me with 
the higheſt ſcorn and contempt. I am no better in their eye than the object 
of inſult and triumph. — Whoſe fathers I would have diſdained to have ſet 
with the dogs of my flock, And what is yet a more aggravating circumſtance; 
the very men from whom I receive this ignominious uſage, are of the loweſt 
birth; deſcended from parents of the pooreſt and meaneſt rank; fo poor and 
mean, that they were not qualified for the moſt ordinary duties. Had they 
offered themſelves, I ſhould not have choſen them even for that ſervile office 
of watching the dogs, and driving them away from my cattle, 


2, Even 
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2. Even the grengtb of their hands, what was it to me? Had my lenz. 
ties been ever ſo urgent; my cirœumſtances ſo preſſing, as * all the 
aſſiſtance I could poſfibly raife ; and had I depended on them for my eaſe 
and ſupport? I ſhould ſoon have found myſelf greatly diſappointed in my 
expectations. For what advantage can an indigent perſon hope for from one 
who is as indigent as himſelf? MWitb whom petitioning avazled nothing. If 
I made my ſupplication to them in the loudeſt and ſtrongeſt terms; ſetting 
forth all my miſery in the moſt affecting ſtrains of ſorrow, with abject looks 
and a heavy heart : Should I find any relief? Could they adminiſter to me 
any comfort, or be able to ſilence my unportunate clamour ? . 

3. A ſett of men! in ſo deplorable a fituation, that if you attempt to de- 
ſcribe them, you will find it a very difficult province. The ſtrongeft images 
of miſery that human imagination can poſſibly ſuggeſt, muſt be formed. For 
they are ſuch as for want and ſolitary famine; ſuch as being deſtitute of the 
common ſupports of life, and pinched with the violence of hunger, which 
diſcovers itſelf in their melancholy countenance : — They root up the barren 
foil, lately made exceedingly deſolate. Being at a loſs in what manner they ſhall 
fatisfy their eager deſire; and finding no relief from the uſual ſprings of cha- 
rity and beneficence, which are every where obſtructed ; like the beaſts of 
the field, which (when by ſome accident or other the paſture is ſpoiled, and 
no herbage that lately. flouriſhed in the height of its verdure is now to be 
ſeen) feed on the drieſt places ; plucking up the very roots of the carth, to 
check the rage of a craving appetite. 

4. So very ſtrong and inſatiable was their hunger, that they devoured every 
thing they met with, tho never fo nauſeous and diſagreeable. They cropped 
mallows with the young ſprouts, They were ready to catch at the moſt ſalt, 
diſtaſtful plants, with the ſmalleſt branches belonging to them ; and which 
none but the moſt voracious ſtomachs could poſſibly deſire. — And juniper- 
roots was their meat, It we are really hungry, and in great want of a preſent 
ſupply, we are glad to embrace whatever is offered to us. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, we would avoid, if poſſible, that which we know to be really preju- 
dicious. But the men, whoſe characters I am deſcribing, were ſo extremely 
neceſſitous, that they refrained not from taking thoſe very roots; which in- 
ſtead of nouriſhing them, and removing their pain, ſerved rather to increaſe 
it. For no ſooner had they eaten, but their ſpirits grew weaker, and ſunk 
much lower than before: They ſwooned, they fainted away, as if they had 
deſtroyed life by thoſe means which were uſed to preſerve it. 


5. They 
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fit for converſation, that they were driven forth from among men. Their cir- 


cumſtances were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the dead : whoſe corpſe, if 


not taken away, ſoon grow very offenſive. There was no houſe that receiv- 
ed them; no ſociety, no town, no city, but what cjected them as the moſt 
abandoned wretches; and with all the marks of public ignominy baniſhed 
them from their coaſts, — They cried after them, as after a thief. The hatred 
and deteſtation which people of all conditions had entertained againſt them 
was ſuch, that they were marked out as notorious, diſtinguiſhed criminals. 
The popular noiſe and clamour that filled every place, was like that which 
is raiſed againſt a villain who is gone off, and abſconded; after having robbed 
you of your goods, and enriched himſelf with the moſt valuable of your 
effects. 

6. Inſtead of finding any place of Ps to ſecure themſelves from the 
vengeance of their purſuers, they dwelt in the clifts of the valleys. Having 


no other refuge to which they could truſt, they were forced to retire for 


ſafety to dreadful and horrible manſions; the very thoughts of entering 
which are enough to make one tremble. They are ſuch as are occaſioned 
by the impetuous ſtream of floods; running with ſo much violence, as to 
carry away large tracts of land; ſtriking deep into the heart of the earth, 
and leaving a dark cavity, for no other uſe but to receive thoſe men whoſe 
actions are ſo profligate, as not to bear the light of the ſun to ſhine upon 
them. — Theſe were their habitations. The caves of the earth, and the rocks. 
Like wild beaſts of the field they retired, and laid themſelves down in their 
dens; where none, they were well aſſured, would approach, or venture to 
diſturb them. And like thoſe noxious animals the mice, which are fo inju- 
rious to plants and trees, they took ſhelter in the ſtrong rocks, where they 
were ſafe from outward danger. 

7. Among the buſhes they fighed. Conſcious of their own baſeneſs, and 
looking upon themſelves as unfit for common ſociety, they had recourſe to 
thickets to hide themſelves; where labouring under the moſt preſſing neceſ- 
ſities, they cried out and wept bitterly; ſtruggling with the pangs of an em- 
aciated body, and tortured with the reflexions of a guilty conſcience. They 
ſuffered by cold and nakedneſs, and hunger, and all the calamities which 
are grievous to human nature. — Under the muſtard-trees they were gathered 
together. Abandoned as it were by their own ſpecies, and diſqualifed for 
the ſociety of the race of men, they were company only for the birds of 
the 
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5. They had made themſelves ſo obnoxious by their conduct, and ſo un- 
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the air: and in imitation of the feathered kind, were glad to hin dimbt. 
ves from the inclemency of weather nee cover of _— ſpreading 
branches of trees. 

8. They were children of fook: you; children of bae men. We muſt not 
wonder that their conduct was ſo notoriouſly. ſcandalous, when we conſider 


the original, corrupt ſtock from which they were deſcended, Their parents 
were fools, loſt to all ſenſe of virtue and honour, religion and goodneſs. 


They were ſo far from having any title to a good name; that it was entirely 
blotted out, and no memorial of it in the leaſt preſerved: fo deeply immer- 
ſed in the vices of the world, that they had nothing but guilty remains to 
tranſmit as an inheritance to their poſterity. — They were viler than the earth. 
A moſt abject and contemptible race! Were you to travel through all the 
habitable parts of the globe; and make the ſtricteſt enquiry imaginable into 
the morals, and religious character of mankind in various parts and ſituati- 
ons: There is no place, no country ever ſo near to, or diſtant „ us, that 
can produce ſuch an ignominious, profligate generation. 

9. And now I am their ſong. What a ſurprizing turn have my affairs 
taken! In how different a view do theſe men, as well myſelf, appear! Inſtead 
of that flouriſhing proſperity which reflected on me the moſt pleaſing, 
amiable light; when their's was a life of diſtreſs and darkneſs; all my glory 
is now totally eclipſed, Inſtead of receiving from them any homage, any 
tokens of eſteem and reverence; IT am no better than the mean, deſpicable 
object of their ridicule and inſulting triumph. — Yea, J am their by-word. 
The misfortunes attending me are made the entertainment of popular diſ- 
courſe, They talk of me as they would do of a notorious offender: as one 


marked out by providence for a fignal example of ſufferings, My name 
is ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed, that I am never mentioned but with the ut- 


moſt contempt and diſdain, The calamities of Job are in every body's 
mouth. They are grown even to a proverb. 

10. They abhor me, they flee far from me. The time is not long ſince 
my company was thought to be very agreeable; my acquaintance fo eager- 
ly deſired, that happy was the man who could be admitted to a familiar 
converſation with me. But now I am as much deteſted as I was before ad- 
mired. They withdraw themſelves from me with an averſion as ſtrong as 
their inclination lately ſhewed itſelf in waiting on and attending me, — Their 
indignation towards me is ſuch, that they are glad of every occaſion to 
make it known, by the loweſt and moſt vulgar means, They ſpare not to 


ſpit 
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ſpit in my face. Their reſentment is carried ſo high, and their weak paſſions 
ſo greatly enflamed ; that they cannot forbear treating me as one of the vileſt 
and moſt COMIN] of men; even by throwing on me their nauſeous 
ſpittle. 

x 11. Becauſe my excellency is cut down, and I am afflited. The reaſon of 
ſuch ungenerous treatment is obvious enough. Becauſe the ſplendour in 
which I appeared is eclipſed; my glory turned to diſgrace ; my grandeur: 
and authority which was very high exalted, brought down to the humbleſt 
and moſt abject ſtate; and I am no longer able to ſupport the leaſt degree 
of power: — They have alſo thrown off the rein of government from me, They 
now imagine they are at liberty to do whatever is agreeable to a vitious, ex- 
travagant fancy. Like ſavage beaſts that had been for ſome time confined to 
chains and fetters; and having broken their bonds, and diſcharged themſel- 
ves from the awful dread of their keepers; grow abundantly more fierce 
and untra&table; ſporting themſelves in violence, rapin, and bloodſhed, 

12. The rudeneſs and incivility with which I am treated comes promiſ- 
cuouſly from people of all conditions. Upon the right hand fland their youth. 
I am not only ſcoffed at, and deſpiſed by men of the fame years with myſelf; 
but what is ſtill worſe; in imitation of the old ſtock, the deſcendants, the 
young branches, triumph over me with the higheſt ſcorn and inſult; having 
no regard to my ſuperiority in age, which, one ſhould think, might demand 
ſome reverence. Where ever I meet them, they take the uppermoſt place, 
as if I was a perſon of the loweſt order, to whom no reſpect was due. — 
They puſh away my feet, and they raiſe up againſt me the ways of their de- 
firufion. Inſtead of comforting me in my ſorrows; ſupporting me in my 
weakneſſes; and preſerving me from falling; their malicious deſigns are ſuch 
as to take all opportunities of ſupplanting me. They will not ſuffer me to 
walk in the common, even path. They force me to purſue thoſe ways which 
are hurtful and injurious to me; which lead to my certain ruin and deſtruc- 
tion, 

13. They violently root up my path, They indeed tread upon ſure ground; 
they move without any fear of being moleſted. But let me go to what place 
ſoever my intention prompts me; I find my condition ſo extremely uneaſy, 
fo unſteddy and fluctuating; that every ſtep I take is attended with the 
utmoſt danger, — They ſet forward my calamity. Inſtead of contributing 
their endeavours to deliver me from the difficultics in which I am fo deeply 
involved; they are very induſtrious to add to them, and increaſe the num- 
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ber. They aſſiſt one another; they conſpire together, and are ee 

againſt me. They joyn all the forces they can poſſibly raiſe, to make me 

one of the vileſt and moſt miſerable objects. — I am no affiftance tu them. 
The reaſon why they purſue me with ſuch violence, is, becauſe of my 
great and ſudden change. I, who was formerly their ſtrong ſupport to re- 

lieve them on all emergent occaſions; ſuccouring them in their neceſſities 
and diſtreſſes; have it not in my power any longer to help them. My au- 
thority which was of large extent, is now reduced: my numerous family 
extinct: my ſuperior fortunes 3 oY honour and eſteem turned to- 
ſcorn and contempt. 

14. They come as a wide breach. The vicky with which they aſſault 
me is ſo irreſiſtable; that I may compare it to a deluge, which flows with 
ſach a rapid courſe, as to make all the efforts that are uſed to divert it, en- 
tirely uſeleſs ; the higheſt, the ſtrongeſt banks that are raiſed by human con- 
trivance, not being able to keep their place; but are ſoon carried off by the 
impetuous ſtream, — Or, to uſe another compariſon ; like an enemy who 
for ſome time is beſieging a town; ſacrifices a great number of lives; and 
after having been frequently repulſed, returns again to the attack, makes a 
breach in the gates or walls, enters the place by ſtorm, and gains a complete 

- victory : So am I, overpowered by force, compelled to ſubmit, having no 
more ſtrength to defend myſelf. — Becauſe of the deſolation they roll them- 
ſelves, They are ſenſible of my diſtreſſed circumſtances ; but yet have not 
the leaſt pity or regard for me. So far from relieving me, the more I am 
preſſed, the greater weight they lay upon me. They combine together; 
they unite into ſocieties with an intent to oppoſe me, though J am deſti- 

tute of all power to reſiſt them. 

1 5. Terrors are turned upon me. Though I: am never ſo deſirous of find- 
ing eaſe and refreſhment, yet do I labour in vain. Let me move from one 
place to another, my ſituation is ſtill the ſame. Vexations and difficultics 
preſent themſelves to my view, which fill me with horror and conſterna- 
tion. — They purſue my foul as the wind. Their eagerneſs to deſtroy me is 
ſuch, as to be compared to the wind; which, when the heavens all around 
you ſeem to be undiſturbed, riſes of a ſudden, forces its way with great vio- 
lence, threatning a general ruin and deſolation, Thus in the midſt of my 
tranquillity I was at once harraſſed and perplexed on every ſide, My mind 
was diſturbed, my thoughts clouded ;; every rational faculty belonging to me 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion.— And my welfare paſſeth away as a cloud. 

* My 
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My diſorder is fo great, that I have no place of ſafety that can receive me. 
What proſpect ſoever of deliverance I may- flatter myſelf with: what ex- 
pectations of eaſe and quiet I may form in my own imagination; my expe- 
rience ſoon convinces me, it 1s nothing but a viſionary obje&; a tranſient 
ſcene of deluſion, which for a while makes a feint appearance; but having 
no reality, no ſubſtance; in a moment vaniſhes away. 

16. And now my ſoul is poured out upon me. No wonder that I am reduc- 
ed to o diſtreſſed a ſtate, having no longer any ſtrength or vigour remain- 
ing for my ſupport, A ſucceſſion of ſorrows comes ſo faſt, and with ſuch 
force; as to make all my reſiſtance quite ineffectual. Their motion is like a 
torrent of waters; which ſeparates, levels, and in a manner diſſolves, what- 
ever obſtruction it meets with. — The days of affliction have taken bold 
upon me. When I recollect the time of affluence, grandeur and authority, 
which I was once in poſſeſſion of; when I enjoyed all the pleaſures, and all 
the comforts, to which I was entitled by my ſupetior ſtation : How diffe- 
rent a man do I appear to the world! I am now preſſed down with a heavy 
load of troubles of ſeveral kinds ; from which I have not the leaſt proſpect 
of deliverance, 


17, Having paſſed the day in great confuſion and anxiety, without any | 


relief; it is poſſible, I am apt to imagine, the night will be able to afford me 
ſome ſmall reſpite ; the time intended to filence and put an end to our com- 
plaints. But inſtead of that I find my pains increaſe; my agonies ſo very 


preſſing, that even my bones are then pierced in me. — And my finews take 


no reft, No part belonging to me can perform its proper office. An inceſſant 
diſorder affects me. Thoſe nerves which ſhould ſupport, ſtrengthen and pre- 
ſerve my body firm and healthy; are relaxed to ſuch a degree, as to fluctuate 
in a continued, reſtleſs motion, 

18. The ſorrows and afflictions which encompaſs me on every fide, are 


ſo grievous, as to make an alteration in my very perſon, By the greatueſs of 


His ftrength is my outward garment changed. I who uſed to put on the robes 
of majeſty and honour; (my outward dreſs being ſo much adorned as to com- 
mand that reverence and eſteem which is the prerogative of men in high 
ſtations) am now forced to appear in a very different habit. By virtue of 
His ſuperior power I lay afide all my grandeur ; and to be as private and 
obſcure as poſlible, I diſguiſe myſelf fo as that not the leaſt reſpectful notice 
is taken of me. — He bindeth me about, as the collar of my inner veſtment. As 


a cloſe, under-garment confines and preſſes hard on the body, eſpecially on 
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the neck, ſo as to take away that eaſe and freedom, which, without it, might 

be indulged : Thus from an open, public, ſplendid life, in which I enjoyed 
all the liberty I could in reaſon deſire, without any one to reſtrain; or con- 
troll me; I am now reduced to the ſtraiteſt and narroweſt circumſtances. 

| 19. He hath caſt me into the mire, The condition. in which I am now 
involved, makes me nauſeous and loathſom to others. 80 far from any one's 
being deſirous of my company and acquaintance ; of converſing with me in 
an eaſy, familiar manner as uſual ; I am diſcarded and avoided, as fit only 
to herd with thoſe filthy, odious creatures, whoſe higheſt pleaſure is to 


grovel and wallow in the dirt. — And I am become like duſt and aſhes. My 


glory and power are ſo much changed. The ſplendour in which I appeared 


ſo greatly waſted and decayed ; that as a ſtately, magnificent ſtructure de- 


ſtroyed by lightning, or ſome other accidental calamity of fire (every part 
of which, though never ſo ſtrong, giving way) tumbles down into à large, 
confuſed heap of rubbiſh : ſo am I ſpoiled of all my former dignity and tri- 
umph ; conſumed and trampled on as the very duſt under one's feet. 

20. Great would be my conſolation was I aſſured that the expoſtulations 
which I make; the lamentations that I utter in ſuch mournful accents , 
would be ſo prevailing, as to force their way, and meet with a kind recep- 
tion, But I cry unto. thee, and thou deft not hear me, Let me ſet forth my a- 
gonies in the ſtrongeſt terms that human paſſions can raiſe, and the moſt ſor- 
rowful language can utter; I ſtill find J am deſtitute of a ſatisfactory, fa- 
vourable anſwer, — I fland up, and thou regardeſt me not. On the contrary, 


let me place myſelf i in a humble, ſilent poſture: and ſo far from expreſſing 


my grief in ſach complaints as the multitude of my ſorrows naturally ſug- 
geſt ; let them burn within me, and be ſmothered fo as not to break out 


into a flame; but lie concealed, preying on me like a ſecret, conſuming fire: 


the event is the ſame. I am not ſenſible of any eaſe under the load of my 
melancholy and oppreſſion. 

21. Was I allowed to make ſuch compariſons as we ſometimes uſe with 
reſpect to ourſelves ; I ſhould be ready to ſay, Thou turneſt thy ſelf to me like 
one who 1s cruel, Inſtead of indulging me in my requeſts, and receiving my 
addreſſes with tenderneſs, and an affectionate concern; thy face is removed 
from me, as if I was unworthy of any notice; and was to expect no relief, — 


With thy firong hand thau oppgſeſt thy ſelf againſt me. Far be it from me to 
conceive the moſt diſtant thought of defence; or of extricating myſelf from 


my difficulties by any forces that I am able to raiſe, I ſhould then only be- 


tray 
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tray my own weakneſs and folly. For who, let his dominion on earth be 
never ſo extenſive ; Who is he that will n to withſtand Almighty 
power? 

22. Thou li fteſt me up Thou cauſe eſt me to ride with the wind: It is not 
long fince I was placed in- a very different ſituation. There was ſcarce any 
degree of power to Which I was not exalted : No honour, nor dignity which 
did not accompany me. And in the midſt of this triumph, when I was fly- 
ing upon the wings of the wind, extending my proſpect as far as human eyes 
could reach : — Thou arffolveſt my ſubſtance, A very ſudden change affects 
me. All my diſtant views are at once obſtructed. I fall from the higheſt 
to the loweſt ſtate. Every thing belonging to me ſeemed to be firm and 
ſtrong; ſo compact and ſo well eſtabliſhed, as to be able to reſiſt any com- 
mon force or violence that might be levelled againſt me. When of a ſud- 
den my foundation was ſhaken ; all my ſtrength gave way; a total deſtruc- 
tion invaded me; and I was reduced to a moſt abject, diſſolute condition. 

23. I verily know, Thou wilt bring me to death. During my proſperity, 
when I enjoyed this world not only in fulneſs, but in an overflowing abun- 
dance ; I might perhaps have in view ſeveral years to come of temporal hap- 
pineſs, without conſidering how ſoon I might undergo an unexpected change. 
But now my mind ſuggeſts, (and indeed it is a natural, obvious thought) 
that under theſe weighty afflictions, it is ſcarce poſſible I ſhould hope for a 
Jong continuance. The period of my life, I am fatisfied, is drawing near,— 
I am going 70 the houſe appointed for all living. Inſtead of flattering myſelf 
any longer with expectations of ſplendour and magnificence ; of admiring 
the beauties and elegancies of a ſtately, pompous building ; decorated with 
all the art and contrivance of the moſt {kilful architect: My eye now is 
taken off from ſuch deluſive objects. It looks only towards the grave; a 
ſmall, humble, dark habitation ; deſtined to receive the whole generation of 
mankind, 

24. When I once paſs from hence to that cloſe repoſitory ; Surely He 
will not firetch out bis hand to the grave. I ſhall be at eaſe and reſt, free from 
the troubles with which I am now vexed and difquieted, I ſhall be no more 
ſenſible of the heavy, painful ſtroke which He hath been pleaſed to lay upon 
me. His powerful arm which is extended and leveled at me with fo muck 
force, will then be ſlackened. — Theſe are my hopes; this my comfort, 
Though they cry out in his deſtruftion, Let death and the houſe appointed for 
all living be never ſo loud in calling for the dead; in requiring thoſe whoſe 
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calamities purſue them even to their ruin; I ſhall hear no more the ſound 
of their voice; my ears will be ſtopped to their reſtleſs . as well 
as to all worldly importunities whatſoever. 

2 5. How very different is the behaviour of men from "WH which they re- 
ceived from me! Did not I weep. for him that was in trouble? Was there 
ever any melancholy object of diſtreſs preſented to me, whoſe days were 
kardened with ſorrow; for whom I had not a generous compaſſion ? Could 
I hear his complaints, his deep ſighs and heavy groans, with an unconcerned 
| indifference? Did not my paſſions ſympathize, and riſe in equal proportions 
with his? Could I look upon the tears falling from his eyes, without mixing 
my own, to ſwell and enlarge the ſtream. — My ſoul was grieved for the 
foor. But whenever I was informed of one, who by ſome calamity or other 
was reduced from affluent fortunes to ſtreights and indigence ; or of one, 
who in the poverty of his ſpirit ſuffered many and grievous afflictions for 
diſcharging his duty and. a good conſcience; every power of my foul ſtrove 
which ſhould expreſs the tendereſt affection for him. 

26. The diſappointments which I have met with are ſo. many, that it 
would be almoſt impoſſible for me to number them. ben I waited for 
good, then evil came. Were my expectations at any time fixed on ſome con- 
fiderable advantages, which I imagined I ſhould ſoon be poſſeſſed of; not 
in the leaſt apprehending any accident that could happen to deprive me of them: 
T was ſoon convinced that I had extended my views to a greater diſtance 
than I ought to have done. Inſtead of ſucceſs, I was involved in the great- 
eſt difficulties. — And when I waited for light, there came darkneſs, Having 
entertained myſelf with the proſpect of the higheſt ſplendour ; of rejoycing 
in the midſt of the brighteſt circle of glory and power; and the pleafing re- 
flection of the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt rays of majeſty and honour : this viſi- 
onary thought ſoon forſook me: This deluſive vapour quickly vaniſhed ; 
and I was deeply engaged in a ſcene of horror, darkneſs and confuſion, 

27. To what ſhall I reſemble my diſorder? I may compare it either 
with the ſtrong fermentation of liquors in the veſſels: or with water ſet on the 
fire; which by reaſon of the heat ſoon bubbles, and is put into a violent agitation. 
Thus my bowels boiled, and reſted not. Every part within me was ſo diſquieted 
as not to keep filence, but even to ſpeak and utter my complaint. — The days of 
Miction prevented me. Tf I laboured to ſhake off the weight of my troubles, by 
recollecting the time when no dark clouds overſhadowed me; my anguiſh 
returned with ſuch acuteneſs and violence, as not to faſter me to indulge any 
chearful, refreſhing thoughts. 

| 28. 
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228. The force of the ſun is indeed ſo ſtrong, as to change the natural 

colour of ones face. The rays ſtrike with ſo much violence, as to make us 
appear with a very different aſpe&. My countenance is indeed altered, tho” 
not by any influence of that kind. I went mourning without the ſun, It is 
the grief of my foul that ſcorches me: a ſecret, unquenchable beat, that 
burns inceſſantly, and affets me not only within, but even the outward 
man, — This flame, tho' I laboured never fo inck to ſmother it, would 
break out. I food up, and cried in the congregation. I could not help openly and 
publicly declaring, to how miſerable a condition I was brought. In the extre- 
mity of pain I raiſed my voice ſo as that every body might hear my com- 
-plaints, and be witneſſes to my bitter lamentations. 

29. J am a brother to dragons. The accents of my voice are ſtrong and 
clamorous. They bear a very near relation to that wailing and howling of 
dragons, or Sea-monſters; whoſe ſound reaches to ſo great a diſtance, as to 
fill the Ocean with its harſh notes: which ſtrikes a terror not only on the 
adventurous mariner ; but makes even thoſe tremble whoſe dwelling is on 
the watery coaſts. — And I am a companion to owls. I may be reckoned as 
one aſſociated with the-owls,Zor with thoſe female oſtriches; birds of a very 
tender nature, diſtinguiſhed for their doleful complaints: whoſe ſorrows are 
delivered in ſuch melancholy tones; ſuch tender, pathetic ſtrains; as to draw 
pity-from every one that hears them, unleſs his paltions are ſo ſteeled as to 
loſe all their ſoftneſs. 

30. My ein is black upon me. My afflictions have been ſo very grievous, 
as to make a change even in my perſon. My fleſh, which before was clear, 
and of a good aſpect; On which appeared all the tokens of health and vi- 
gour; is now by the acuteneſs of my pains ſo. much altered, as not to retain 
one feature, one ſingle mark of its old complexion. It is ſhaded with a 


dark covering, terrible to my ſelf, dreadful to others. — And my bones are 
burnt up with heat. Did this alteration ſeize me in one part only ; and was 


my body in other reſpects free from the violent impreſſion; I might then be 
better able to ſupport myſelf. But I find my whole ſubſtance affected. 
Every individual part belonging to me is equally diſordered. An inward, 
ſcorching fever, without the leaſt intermiſſion, ſpends all its rage and fury 
upon me. 

31. My harp alſo is turned to mourning. Thoſe lean harmonious 
ſounds; thoſe inſtruments of muſic, which entertained my ears with inex- 
preſſible raptures; are now altogether harſh and diſtaſtful. Inſtead of mo- 
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ving my ſofter paſſions; cheriſhing and refreſhing my ſpirits; they: are 
tedious and loathſom to me, I can hear them no longer with the leaſt com- 
 placency. The only ſtrains that affect me at preſent are ſuch as ſwell with 
forrow, melancholy and deſpair. — And my organ into the voice of them that 
weep. The loudeſt and the moſt generous notes are now offenſive to me, 
They are not able to raiſe my drooping thoughts, though performed by the 
moſt dexterous and ſkilful hand. My ear is deaf to them, though never fo 
charming and delightful to others. The only nn. I now receive, is 
from the moſt doleful, nn accents. 


C HAP. XXXI. 


F I am called upon to ſpeak in my own defence ; to vindicate the inno- 
cence of my moral character; particularly that brandi which regards the 
chaſtneſs of my converſation ; Hear this open and public declaration, which 
proceeds from the fincerity of my heart ; I made a covenant with mine eyes, 
I entered into a ſtrict and ſolemn league with myſelf, (which I have been 
' punctual in obſerving) not upon any condition whatſoever to ſuffer my 
thoughts to wander, and to fix my attention on unlawful, criminal objects.— 
For why ſhould I think upon a maid? Was any temptation preſented to me 
with an intent to try the force and ſtrength of that virtue, which I always 
applauded in the conduct of others; and induſtriouſly encouraged by my 
own example: my way of reaſoning was this: Should I once yield to the 
ſpecious, flattering deluſion ; What a mean, contemptible opinion would the 
world conceive of my integrity ? How ſhould I expoſe myſelf to the loudeſt 
and ſevereſt cenſures! Would not my folly be loaded with all the ſatyr and 
invective which either the wit, or the malice of my adverſaries could ſuggeſt? 
2. As to the profit and advantage which any one receives, or hopes to re- 
ceive, from engaging in popular vices ; My ſentiments, I acknowledge, are 
not different from thoſe which have been already delivered. And I do as 
readily ſay, What portion of God is there from above? What is the reſult of 
a wicked man's intentions? To what mark does he dire& his thoughts ? 
Whatever low, worldly motives he may have in view; this I am well aſ- 
ſured of; He can form no expectations of any ſuperior, Divine favours. — 
And what inheritance of the Almighty from on high? He will ſoon be con- 
vinced of his own inconfiſtent behaviour. The event (when it may be too 
late to change his conduct) will inſtru him, that the poſſeſſions which he 
hath been ſtruggling for, though he arrive at the height of his deſires, are 
no- 
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nothing more than a falſe, deceitful enjoyment : An enjoyment of ſhort con- 
tinuance ! not to be compared | to that which He, whoſe dominion and power 
hath no bounds, is able to give us. 
3. Is not deftruftion to the wicked? Let him place never ſo high an eſteem 
on the increaſe of his fortunes ; enlarge and raiſe his aſpiring thoughts to the 
molt exalted degree of temporal happineſs: There is one conſideration which 
he does not ſeem to have the leaſt apprehenſion of; and that is, the grievous 
calamity to which he ſubjects himſelf : A calamity that muſt always adhere 
cloſe to unrighteouſneſs ; which like a cloud, or a haſty, violent ſtorm of rain, 
will come upon him in the midſt of all his ſelf- ſecurity. — I there not a 
Arange puniſhment to the workers of iniquity ? Was the miſery that threatens 
him of a common, ordinary kind; ſuch as conſidering the ſeveral accidents 
that attend all human affairs, muſt frequently happen; the uneaſineſs ariſing 
from it might be endured. But where is the man that can ſupport himſelf, 
when in the hotteſt purſuit of whatever is criminal, he plunges at once into 
a dreadful, unforeſeen ruin, A with the utmoſt conſternation and 
terror of ſoul ? | 
4. Doth not He ſee my ways? As to the conduct of my own life, I am ſo 
well ſatisfied that the beauties of innocence and integrity have always appeared 
to me in ſo amiable a view, as to perſuade me not only to admire, but to 
practice them. For the truth of this, if my own teſtimony is called in que- 
ſtion, I make a ſolemn appeal to Him, to whom all my private, as well as 
public actions are evidently clear and manifeſt. — And doth not He count all 
my ſteps? Is he not acquainted with the whole progreſs of my life? Was there 
from my youth up even to this time, any one, amidſt the various ſcenes of 
buſineſs which I have been purſuing, concealed from Him? Is it poſſible for 
the minuteſt circumſtance to eſcape His knowledge? Doth He not. keep a 
ſtrict account of them? And is not the diſtinct number of them all placed in 
his unerring regiſter ? 

5. V I have walked with vanity. If the character which I have always 
1 of eſtabliſhing, hath been ſullied by any infamous blemiſh: If 
the companions I have choſen to aſſociate with, were men of ill fame; re- 
markable for their looſe and profligate morals; regardleſs of cultivating true 
honour among men, and negligent in diſcharging their obedience to God : — 
Or if my foot hath baſted to deceit. If inſtead of treading in the plain, open 
path of truth and ſincerity ; and of promoting on all occaſions a free, gene- 
rous, undiſſembled converſation; I have artfully put on the veil of error and 

VOL. II. Mm hypo- 
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hypocriſy, with an intent to impoſe upon men, and to 1 25 a ; quicker diſpatch 
to any baſe deſign I was projecting: 

6. [ Let me be weighed in an even balance There is one fayour'which I 
would willingly requeſt ; (if I am not too vain to aſk, or too unworthy to 
receive it) and that is, Let the conduct of my life be exatnined and enquired 
into with the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny 3 let no partiality, no ſiniſter affection, find any 
admittance, but be entirely excluded; and let the ſcales of juſtice without 
fraud be equally poiſed, ſo as that no perverſe turn of my life may be undiſ- 
covered ! — For God knoweth my integrity. Tho' I appear to the world in the 
worſt and moſt diſadvantageous light; a miſerable object of diſtreſs, of po- 
verty and ſhame; as if the Divine vengeance was raiſed to a high degree, and 
was always purſuing me: I am ſtill firmly perſuaded, His all-ſeeing eye 
ſearches into the innermoſt receſſes of my heart; and that not tthe molt ſe- 
cret motion there is concealed from Him. ] | 

7. If my flep hath turned out of the way. If when I have been thoroughly 
catahed of that which is Juſt and right ; and mine eyes have ſeen and marked 
out a plain, regular path, in which I ſhould tread; fo eligible, and ſo ſafe, 
that to deviate from it, muſt betray a perverſe diſpoſition; an obſtinate mind 
darkened with prejudice. and falſhood. If after all this ſtrong conviction, I have 
ſtill fooliſhly and blindly made choice of error rather than truth: — And if 
mine heart hath walked after mine eyes. If the virtues of chaſtity and tem- 
perance, of decency and moderation, have not appeared to me in that amiable 
view, which ſhould ever be their principal recommendation. If I had ſo lit- 
tle government of my paſſions, as not to reſtrain their impetuous ſallies; but 
Have indulged them in all the exceſſes which a looſe, idle fancy could ſuggeſt ; 
without any regard to that inward purity of mind, which reflects fo great an 
honour and dignity on human nature: — And if any blot hath cleaved to my 
bands If I have been ſo much devoted to thoſe vitious pleaſures, which like 
a dire infection ſpread themſelves almoſt in every place : If any thing crimi- 
nal, of what kind ſoever, hath ſtuck ſo cloſe to me; that not the moſt ra- 
tional arguments could prevail with me to abandon it. If any virulent ſtain 
of injuſtice, avarice, cruelty, revenge, or any other corruption hath made fo 
deep an impreſſion that it cannot be removed: 

8. Then let me ſow and another reap, Inſtead of flattering myſelf with hopes 
that I ſhould be ſucceſsful under the influence of Divine Providence ; that 
after all the pains I have taken, like the induſtrious huſbandman I ſhould be 
enriched with a plentiful harveſt ; let the fruits of my labours be alienated 


from 
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from me, and the property of them be transferred to one who can claim no 
right nor title to them, — Na, let my Mipring be rooted cut. If I may be per- 
mitted to ſpeak yet in ſtronger terms ; let neither my preſent poſſeſſions, (if 
any ſuch I have) nor whatever I may at any time hereafter receive; whether 
it conſiſts in houſes, or lands, in family, in kindred, or any other worldly in- 
creaſe; May theſe remain in no fixed ſituation ; but be diſſipated, and ſcat- 
tered in ſuch broken parts as never to be united again. 

9. 1f mine heart bath been deceived by a woman. If I have had ſo little re- 
gard to the excellency of human nature, and to thoſe-rational endowments 
which are the privileges and the glory of man; as to ſuffer looſe inclinations, 
wild, brutiſh paſſions to wander without reſtraint; to indulge themſelves in 
all the licentiouſneſs ſuited to a corrupt, vitious taſte, If I have diſcovered ſo 
much weakneſs and folly; fo flexible and complying a diſpoſition, as to be 
carried away by the ſtream of popular deluſions ; and particularly thoſe inſi- 
nuating ſtratagems of female artitice. — Or if I have laid wait at my neigh- 
bour's door. Who can charge me with the deteſtable crime of breaking the 
ſacred bonds of marriage? Did I ever impatiently ſtay for the darkneſs of the 
night; or was I eager to find out any fayourable opportunity, to proſtitute 
my honour, and facrifice the eaſe of conſcience to unlawful, adulterous em- 
braces; which the injured —— can never pardon, and the vengeance of 
God muſt purſue ? 

10, Then let my wife grind unto another. The puniſhment which I ſhould 
in juſtice deſerve ; and the moſt favourable return I muſt expe&, would be, 
that my example ſhould be imitated, Having myſelf been guilty of diſſolving 
thoſe ſolemn obligations which conjugal affection ſtrictly demands; I muſt be 
under no concern, nor uneaſineſs, to find that my wife purſues the ſame falſe 
ſteps, and hy way of retaliation expoſes her own innocence, and my reproach. 
And let others bow down upon her, Let her love, her tendereſt paſſions be 
ſo far alienated from me, as if we were the greateſt enemies to each other. 
Notwithſtanding ſhe is appropriated to me in the ſtrongeſt mutual engage- 
ments; May I be deprived of what by the laws of God and man is due to 
me; and my property transferred to thoſe who neither have, nor can poſſibly 
claim, any pretences to the leaſt ſhare in her affections. 

11. For this is an heinous crime. I am well ſatisfied that an offence of this 
kind is no trivial offence : It muſt be enlarged by many very evil circum- 
ſtances attending it. There is ſomething in it ſo baſe and ungenerous ; ſo un- 
Juſt and diſhonourable ; that you may place it in the number of thoſe trant- 
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greſſion which carry the deepeſt marks of treacherous villany. * It m 
an iniquity, to be puniſhed by the judges. The wickedneſs ariſing from it is 
ſuch, as does not properly come under the eogniſance of men of ordinary rank 
and degree. Every body indeed, of what ſtation ſoever, is at liberty to cen- 
ſure; to exclaim againſt, and to condemn'it ; (and indeed no virtuous man 
can do otherwiſe): But it is a matter ſo hurtful to private perſons, and fo 
deſtructive to the public; that the cauſe ſhould be brought before the ſupreme 
magiſtrates; tried at the higheſt barr of juſtice; and Sentence Fin the 
moſt open manner, as a terror to all future offenders. 

12. For it is a fire that conſumeth to deſtruction. Such a Bommbbus FRM | 
as this, when once indulged, may be compared to the progreſs of fire; which 
by ſome accident or other is kindled in the ſecret parts of a ſtately and mag- 
nificent building; gathers ſtrength by degrees; communicates itſelf from one 
place to another; ſpreads thro the whole fabric, till at laſt it breaks out with 
fuch violence and rapidity, as to lay it waſte,” level it with the ground, and 
reduce it to a rude, dreadful heap of aſhes. — And would root out all my in- 
creaſe. The conſequence is the ſame with regard to an ungoverned freedom 
of unlawful pleaſures; thoſe eſpecially which violate the marriage-eontraCt. 
Should any one be ſo weak as to yield to them; they muſt raiſe ſuch a flame 


in the breaſt; throw him into ſo great confuſion, as not only to ſubdue the 


ſtrongeſt rational faculties; but was J poſſeſſed of never ſo much worldly 
ſubſtance, whether of houſes, lands, riches in the largeſt abundance; they 
muſt all be ſacrificed to that predominant, unmanly paſſion. . 

13. FI did deſpiſe the cauſe of my man-ſervant, If when I was called upon 
to hear and determine a matter in debate between one of a ſuperior, and an- 
other of an inferior rank: Or if in any point relating to myſelf and. my own 
ſervant, I have had little or no regard to juſtice and equity ; but haye aſ- 
famed the tyrant ; been ſelfiſh and partial; and becauſe it was in my power 
to craſh him, did fer that reaſon make the plaineſt and cleareft laws ſubmit 
to my arbitrary will; contrary to the ſentiments of a numerous aſſembly : — 
Or of my maid-ſervant, when they contended with me. If any difficulty hap- 
pened in my domeſtic affairs, committed to the management and care of a 


maid-ſervant ; and. on a fair and due examination of what ſhould give OCCa- 


fion to it, I found ſhe was entirely innocent, and the fault rather to be 
charged to my account. If notwithſtanding this clear, this ſelf-evident con- 
viction, I ſhew'd ſo little eſteem for uprightneſs and integrity, as to blame 
and condemn- the guiltleſs, on no- other — but becauſe ſhe was under 


my ſubzection: 


14. What 
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184. I bat tben ſhall I do when God riſeth up? If in matters of judgement, 
e the caſe could admit of no diſpute, but was manifeſtly clear in favour 
of thoſe who were diſputing, with me; I have been ſo much byaſſed, as to 
give it a falſe turn; my own intereſt being concerned: What excuſe ſhall I 
form; what plea ſhall. L urge, when He, whom we reverence and adore, 
ſhall appear to vindicate his injured honour? — And when be viſiteth, what 
ſhall T anſwer him? When he makes a full enquiry into our conduct; when 
our actions are thoroughly canvaſſed ; and our ſecret artifices, tho' carried on 
with the utmoſt privacy, diſcloſed ; When theſe are ſtripped of their diſguiſe, 
and hypocriſy. is ſhewn in its naked dreſs: When all the aggravating cir- 
cumſtances are objected to me, which ſelf-guiltineſs cannot, dare not, con- 
tradict; What language ſhall I invent, what words ſhall I find out when I 
make my reply? 
15. Did not He that made me in the womb, make him? To conſider the 
whole ſpecies of mankind, What difference is there between one perſon and 
another? . Do we not all derive our Being from. the ſame fountain ? Our birth 
and fortunes; our ſuperior ſtation may poſſibly (as indeed they ſhould) give 
us a peculiar title to honour and eſteem : And thoſe who are placed by Pro- 
vidence in inferior degrees muſt act in a ſtate of dependance. But theſe are 
only accidental circumſtances; for the meaneſt ſlave, notwithſtanding his 
abject condition, may truly ſay, As to my original form, I am equal to my 
powerful, wealthy maſter, — And did not One faſhion us in the womb ? Was 
it not the ſame Almighty hand that produced us? Is not the whole contex- 
ture of our bodies; every feature and lineament which bear ſuch an exact 
proportion, and are ſo harmoniouſly united to each other; are they not all of 
His forming? Did he not fit and prepare, and reduce into regular order all 
our members ſo. as to be ſabſervient to, and mutually aſſiſt one another in 
diſcharging the common duties of life, before we were brought forth from 
our mother's womb? 
16, VI have withheld the poor from their de ire. If at any time I have 
diveſted myſelf of that tenderneſs and humanity, as not to be in the leaſt 
affected when a proper object of charity was preſented to me. If without any 
concern or emotion I have been an eye-witneſs to his diſtreſs; and was deaf 
to loud, importunate clamours, ariſing from poverty, from ſickneſs, from a 


diſtempered body, and a perplexed ſoul. Or have cauſed the eyes of the ui- 


dow to fail. If the ſorrowful, diſconſolate woman, lately deprived of an in- 
dulgent, affectionate huſband; reduced from a comfortable ſubſiſtence to 
ſtrait, 
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ſtrait, narrow circumſtances; and left ſcarce poſſeſſed of any nn 
number of ſmall, helpleſs infants : if ſhe addreſſed — Ab ate 


looking upon me with an earneſt, nnn in Wurd 
| aſſiſtance ; and yet was diſappointed : 


17. Or have eaten my morſel myſelf alone. If I have deen woch u lover of 
privacy and retirement; ſo ſelfiſnly addicted to my own mean, low ſenti- 
ments, as to neglect and diſcard all ſocial obligations: and without any re- 
ſpect to the common laws of hoſpitality, friendſhip and good neighbourhood, 
have admitted no one to eat or drink at my table; indulging a narrow ſpi- 
rit of frugality and avarice: — Aud the fatherleſs bath not eaten thereof. And 
what is ſtill a crime of a higher degree; if the indigent, miſerable orphan, 
pinched with cold and hunger, hath begged of me ſome preſent refreſhment ; 
and inſtead of being moved with his reaſonable petition ; inſtead of looking 
with commiſeration on his pale, meager face; and ſupporting his faint, 
drooping ſpirits ; I have ſent him away as empty as when he came: 


18. ¶ For from my youth be was brought up with me, as with a father. Why 
do I mention the fatherleſs and the widow ? So far from ſhewing any diſre- 


gard to the helpleſs orphan, and denying him a ſmall refreſhment, in ex- 
treme neceſſity ; I was always of ſuch a compaſſionate temper, as to bear a 
part with him in his affliction. I introduced him into my family; provided 
him with all the neceſſaries of life; gave him proper inſtructions for his 
future conduct: In a word, I treated him with the fame humanity as if he 
had been one of my own children. — And I have guided ber from my mo- 
ther's womb. As to the abject, diſconſolate widow ; I cannot recollect any 
part of my life, even from my tendereſt age to my preſent advanced years; 
wherein ſhe did not find me her conſtant advocate. I am not able to charge 
myſelf, (and I am perſuaded no one can charge me) with the crime of not 
hearing her complaints ; of not relieving her to the beſt of my power in her 

ſadneſs; and caſing her of the heavy load of ſorrow won which ſhe was P- 
preſſed.] 

19. 1f bave ſeen any periſh for want of clothing. Did we attempt to enu- 
merate the ſeveral branches of charity; they are ſo many in number; fo 
different in kind ; that perhaps it would be no eaſy taſk for any one to un- 
dertake. You may refreſh the orphan, comfort the widow, fatisfy their crav- 
ing appetite with the ordinary repaſt of meat and drink ; and yet you may 
fail in your duty, if you ſuffer them to wander in their nakedneſs. Therefore 
if at any time I have met with ſuch objects; and have not ſupplied them 
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with” apparel neceſſary to preſerve theic life, which they were in danger of 
loſing by the extremes of heat and cold: Or any poor without covering. 
If any indigent perſon whatſoever was reduced to ſuch ſtraits, as to be at a 
loſs how to provide himſelf with a dreſs ſuitable to his degree and ſtation ; 
but was forced to conceal himſelf, and retire from public concerns, that he 
might be ſecure from contempt.; from the low aſperſions of a rude multi- 
tude; who form their judgement of men only from outward appearance, 

bent regard to wp good qualities which they may be inwardly poli. 
ed of: 

20. f his Frank have not bleſſed me. Having been an nes to his di- 
ess, without expreſſing the leaſt regard to him, though he petitioned in 
the moſt ſuppliant manner; with a languiſhing, dejected countenance: and 
notwithſtanding his moſt paſſionate entreaties, I have ſuffered his body to be 
expoſed to all the ſeverities which want of rayment muſt neceſſarily occa- 
fion ; and conſequently depriyed myſelf of that blefling which I had been 
entitled to, and which he would liberally bave beſtowed, had I complied 
with his requeſt : — And if be were not warmed -with the fleece of my ſheep. 
Did I rejoyce in the numerous increaſe of my cattle ? Did my flocks ſpread 
themſelves on every hill, and every valley, all around me ? And at the ſhear- 
ing-time did I lay up in my magazines large ſtores of wool ; and though I 
ſaw my fellow-creature, equal to myſelf in all reſpects, except in outward 
ſhew and dreſs, in a helpleſs, ſtarving condition; and yet was fo tenacious 
as not to ſpare him one ſmall fleece from my vaſt-riſing heap, to give warmth 
and life to his benummed, periſhing limbs ? 

21. Tf I have lift up my hand againſt the fatherleſs. If J ever was guilty 
of paſling a hard ſentence in any public court of juſtice ; eſpecially in the 
caſe of an injured child, who had ſuffered either by the fraud and knavery of 
his guardians ; or by any other deluſive artifices had been diſpoſſeſſed of 
what was ſtrictly his due by the laws both of God and Man: And on hear- 
ing the merits of the cauſe, arbitrarily and tyrannically, without reſpect to 
property, Iifted up, and ſhook my hand againſt the Orphan, — When I jaw my 
help in the gate. If I was fo wicked, and ſo corrupt, as to give wrong judge- 
ment in an affair that demanded all the compaſſion, and all the favour that 
the law could poſſibly indulge. And if I was the more encouraged to do 
this, becauſe I perceived that thoſe who fate with me as my aſleflors, had I 
required their aid; fo far from oppoſing and contradicting my determina- 
tion, would unanimouſly have conſented, ſubſcribed to, and confirmed it; 
though founded in the utmoſt partiality and injuſtice, | 
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22. If I have been guilty of theſe; or any other enormous crimes; Then 
let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade. May I for che future be deprived 
of power and ability to do the leaſt injury; and by ſome-accident or other, 
ſome unexpected ſtroke, be rendered incapable of uſing any member belong- 
ing to me which I have applied to ill purpoſes. + Let that hand, for inſtance, 
which I /book, and lifted up in a tyrannical manner to oppreſs the fatherteſs, 
at once drop, and be ſeparated from me. And let that part, that bone, to 
which it is joyned, give way, ſo as to make it entirely of no ſervice in any 
ſingle office of life! — And mine arm be broken from the bone. Let me be treat- 
ed with the greateſt violence, and the utmoſt inhumanity that can poſſibly 
be invented. Let cruelty diſplay itſelf in every ſhape ; pour upon me all the 
vials of its rage and fury ; tear my fleſh, and break my bones ! 

23. For the agſtructian of God was a terror to me: Had I really been ſo 
notorious and diſtinguiſhed a criminal ; it was impoflible for me. not to be 
conſcious of my deteſtable offences. But there was another very ſtrong, pre- 
vailing motive that reſtrained me from the commiſſion of ſo much wicked- 
neſs; and that was, the fear and dread of Divine vengeance: the very thoughts 
of which ſtrack me with the utmoſt conſternation ; enough to terrify any 
one, let him ſeemingly be never fo bold and profamptuous. — I might per- 
haps have continued for ſome conſiderable time ſuccesful in villany. I might 
have changed the ſcene as I found it agreeable to my inclination ; and paſſ- 
ed from one act of injuſtice to another, without laying any reſtraint on the 
violence of my paſſions. And what is ſtill more, I might have formed my 
deſigns with ſo much art, and purſued them with ſuch ſucceſs ; as not to 
have fallen a facrifice to the juſt reſentment of thoſe whom I had injured. 
From all the rage of human power 1 might have eſcaped. But * His 
majeſty 1 could not. 

24. Let me mention another crime of which too many are guilty; and 
that is, The eager deſire, which ſome indulge, of treaſuring up the riches of 

this world. From any imputation of that kind, (than which nothing makes 
a man appear more mean and ſordid, low and ungenerous) I am ready to 
diſcharge myſelf, If therefore I have made gold my hope. If J have been ſo 
paſſionately in love with that idol, to which ſuch numbers fall down; and 
pay the ſame, if not a greater. reverence, than they do to their God. — Or if 
I have Said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence. If I have encouraged fo 
weak an imagination as to raiſe the opinion of my own eſteem higher, in 
proportion to the increaſe of my ſubſtance; and becauſe my poſſeſſions were 


large 
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large and ſumptuous, repleniſhed with the choiceſt and moſt valuable ore 
that the earth can produce; I for that reaſon made them the center of my 
happineſs, as f 1 1 be entirely free from all future diſturbance and 
_ 

25. FI joyoed becauſs my wealth wwas great, If the addition of riches, or 
any other power belonging to me, produced fo bad an effect, as to carry me 
into any exceſs, any unreaſonable tranſports of joy: If I converted to an ill 
uſe the plentiful ſtream of Divine bounty; and made it ſubſervient to my 
own private, vitious een inſtead of employing it in the ſervice of my 
great Benefactor: — And becauſe mine hand had gotten much. If my extra- 
vagancies were raiſed to ſuch a height, purely on account of my fortunes be- 
ing increaſed ; and J had few or no other qualities to boaſt of; no virtues to 
recommend me, but only the large acquiſitions I had gained either by my 
induſtry and labour; or what is worſe, by artful and politic contrivances, 
treacherous and fraudulent-meaſures: 


26. VI beheld the fun when it ſbined: If with too much affection and 
intenſeneſs I contemplated that glorious luminary, which in fo ſurprizing a 
manner diffaſes its favours all around us; diſtributing light and heat, warmth 
and chearfulneſs to the world: If the luſtre reflefted from it had ſuch an 
effect, as to diſarm me of my reaſon, and carry me beyond meaſure into any 
exceſſive tranſports of joy: Or the moon walking in brightneſs. If I caſt too 
languiſhing an eye on that leſſer light, diſplaying the fulneſs of its beauty in 
the cleareſt and higheſt perfection: that pleaſing guide and conductor to a 
benighted traveller; without which his journey would be uneaſy, unſafe, 
uncomfortable: 7 

27. And my beart bath been ſecretly enticed. If I was ſo weak and foo- 
lith ; of fo eaſy and flexible a temper, as to have no command of my paſſi- 
ons; but ſuffered them to be ſeduced, wandering after the groſſeſt errors. 
If my admiration of thoſe heavenly appearances occaſioned ſuch violent rap- 
tures, as to make me pay the ſame reverence. and veneration to them as I 
ſhould to the Deity himſelf ; move me to be as devout and religious in my 
thoughts and actions towards thoſe works of Divine Power, as I ſhould be 
towards Him who formed them, and from whom they received all their 
qualities ; — Or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand. If 1 have conformed myſelf 
to the cuſtom of thoſe who worſhip ſuch as are no Gods. If in imitation of 
ſome idolaters, I have at the fight of the ſun or moon bowed down, and 
proſtrated my body in the lowlieſt ſubmiſſion ; crouching to them in an ig- 
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nominious manner, as they do to a ſtupid, lifeleſs idol. Abd if by the cere- 
mony of laying my-lips:cloſe to my hand, I wi given 3 a nw: nn 
of my religious homage and adoration : 

28. This alſo were an iniquity, to be ponlihed by the judge. The wick- 

edneſs arifing from therice would not properly come under the cogniſance 
of men of ordinary rank and capacity. Every body indeed devoted to the 
true worſhip of God, of what ſtation ſoever, muſt exclaim againſt, and con- 
demn me. But the crime would be ſo great, and attended with ſuch aggra- 
vating circumſtances ; as to deſerve cenſure at the higheſt barr of juſtice ; 
and ſentence to be paſſed by the judge himſelf ; as a terror to all who for 
the future ſhould be guilty of the ſame offence; — For I ſhould have denied 
the God that is above. This deteſtable act of falſe worſhip would have diſco- 
vered how little truſt and confidence I placed in Him, whoſe excellencies 
and perfections are far more eminent, bright and glorious. All the honour 
and veneration which I paid to them, would have been no other than a ma- 
nifeſt acknowledgement of their power and influence, equal at leaft to that 
of their Maker: And indeed no leſs than a tacit denial that He was poſſeſſ- 
ed of any authority ſuperior to the creatures of his own forming. 

29. If I rejoyced at the deflrufion of him that hated me. If at any time I 
have been treated with the utmoſt contempt and odium ; (indignities ſuffici- 
ent to diſturb the mildeſt and gentleſt tempers ! ) and after this baſe, unge- 

netous uſage, have ſeen the fall of my enemy; either by ſome ſudden cala- 
mity and misfortune ; or by the unexpected ſtroke of death: and inſtead of 
reflecting how ſubje& we all are to ſuch changes, I have by way of revenge 
conceived a ſecret pleaſure in his ruin : — Or lift up myſelf when evil found 
him. If after all his artful evaſions; all his ſtrongeſt attempts to eſcape the 
| vengeance, which he juſtly deſerved ; and which had long been in purſuit of 
him; he was at laſt overtaken, When his dark contrivances were brought 
to light, and a full diſcovery made of the myſterious depths of his wicked- 
neſs; I appeared as much comforted and refreſhed as one who after a long 
fatigue and wearineſs of ſpirits lies down on his bed, ſleeps, awakes and 
riſes up. 
30. [Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to fin : There is one crime, in "the 
midſt of all my misfortunes, which I have been careful to avoid ; and which 
thoſe who labour under great oppreſſions are ready enough to indulge ; eſ- 
pecially when rudely and inſolently treated by their oppreffors : and that is, 
To eaſe themſelves, as they imagine, by ſcurrilous and profane language ; to 
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lay no reſtraint on the tongue; but to give it all the licentious freedom 
that immoderate, untutor'd paſſion can utter, — This violence, this abuſe of 
ſpeech frequently opens by aſting of God bis ſoul. Though my enemy has ap- 
peared to me in the very worſt light; and the provocations I have received 
from him ſuch as will-require a good deal of ſteddineſs and reſolution of 
temper to bear; without expreſſing one's reſentment in the ſtrongeſt terms: 
I have not, (as perhaps ſome would be ready to do) been diſturbed or car- 
ried it to ſuch an exceſs, as earneſtly to defire or wiſh for his death. As the 
Almighty gives life to all, both to the wicked and the virtuous man ; it is 
His province to take it away when he pleaſes ; and I have ever thought it a 
ſtrict point of duty, not to interpoſe my vain wiſhes, that any one ſhould be 
deprived of it, notwithſtanding he was to me the greateſt of enemies. 

31. Tf the men of my tabernacle ſaid not: Had the indignities which were 
offered to me come only from ſtrangers; from ſuch as I had little or no 
knowledge of; the ſurprize would not have been ſo great: I ſhould then 
have been more able to bear them. But to be rudely treated by thoſe per- 
ſons, whoſe obligations to me for my good offices are of the higheſt nature: 
to be inſulted and abuſed by thoſe of my own houſhold ; that they ſhould lift 
up their voice againſt me, and fay : — F any one will give of bis fleſh, we 
cannot be ſatisfied. That their prejudices ſhould riſe to ſuch a height, as to 
be deſirous of ſeeing me involved in the worſt of difficulties ! That their 
rage and malice ſhould be kindled fo intenſely ſtrong; I may fay, with fo 
much fury and madneſs; as to wiſh it was in their power to devour me; 
to rake the very fleſh from my bones ; and after all this cruelty, to make an 
open declaration, that even then they ſhould not be content ! 

32. The ftranger did not lodge in the fireet. As to the laws and common 
rules of hoſpitality; let any one, if he is able, accuſe me of violating them. 
Did I ever ſee, or was I ever informed of one who either deſignedly, or by 
accident came to ſojourn among us; to whom I did not pay all the civility 
and reſpect, which in juſtice I ought to do; and which in reaſon he might 
expect? And was I of ſo unmerciful a temper, as to ſuffer him to ſpend a 
whole night in the open air, expoſed to all the inclemency and injuries of 
weather? — Inſtead of that, I opened my doors to the way. So far from ſhew- 
ing any diſreſpect, or unkindneſs to a traveller; I choſe to fix my tent in 
ſome public place; I took particular care that all the avenues leading to it 
ſhould be clear and free for every body; that they ſhould find an eaſy ad- 
mittance ; and that my table ſhould be ſpread in a plentiful manner for their 
Nn2 re- 
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refreſhment, without diſtinction or car 4s towards 1 one : of what ſta- 
tion or degree ſoever. 

33. FI covered ny tranſgreſion as Adam. When I was conkcious of any 
great offence that I had committed againſt my Creator, in oppoſition to my 
own judgement, and to all rational motives to the contrary: if then in imi- 
tation of the firſt parent of mankind, I endeavoured to excuſe my weak- 
neſs; to draw a veil over my folly, notwithſtanding my inward conviction, 
and ſtrong ſenſe of guilt; By hiding mine iniquity, in concealing myſelf. Tho 
my private thoughts clearly ſuggeſted to me, that the all- ſeeing eye of God 
ſearches into the heart of man; views every motion of the ſoul, as well as 
every outward action; and yet with an intent that my wickedneſs ſhould 
not be diſcovered, I have retired to ſome ſecret place; imagining myſelf ſe- 
cure not only from the execution of common Pun, but even from the 
ſtroke of divine vengeance, 

34. If I feared à great multitude. If I had no better principle of ation 
than what proceeded from the conduct of the rude, intractable populace, If 
the foundation either of my hopes or fears was built only on the uncertain, 
erroneous behaviour of a giddy, headſtrong rabble; who are governed by 
their paſſions; being entire ſtrangers to what is juſt and reaſonable, If a 
number of ſuch men affociating themſelves againſt me gave me any un- 
eaſineſs: — Or the contempt of families terrified me: If thoſe of my own 
particular kindred and accquaintance were guilty of ſo much baſeneſs and 
incivility, as to take all opportunities of treating me in the moſt ungenerous 
manner; without any regard to nearneſs of blood, and mutual relation; as if 
I was joyned to them by no alliance either of friendſhip or humanity: 
and if I was under any great confuſion and terror on account of ſuch un- 
parallel'd indignities: — Or kept filence without going out of doors. If I be- 
trayed ſo mean a ſpirit; ſo puſillanimous a temper ; as to ſuffer them to tri- 
umph over me ; fleeing from them like one who is conſcious of his crimes, 
and deſerves the ſtricteſt cenſure. If inſtead of uſing any means in my own 
vindication from their unjuſt calumnies, I was altogether filent ; confined my- 
ſelf within. my private retirements, as if I was excluded from all public ſo- 
ciety and intercourſe : 

35. O that one would hear me! Great as my affliction is, it would in 
ſome meaſure be leflened; the heavy yoke which I bear would be made 
much eaſier, was J able to obtain the favour of a fair, impartial hearing: 
was I only-permitted to ſpeak for myſelf, that I might repreſent my own 

caſe 
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caſe in a true, proper light, — Behold, my defire is, that the Almighty would 


anfwer me; If I am not to expect ſo much favour from man, let me enlarge 


my requeſt, that God himſelf would condeſcend fo far, as not only to receive 
my complaints; but that he would be ſo gracious as to vouchſafe me an anſwer; 
to eaſe my mind of the difficulties which oppreſs me ; to remove from me my 
ſecret prejudices, to correct my haſty, undigeſted thoughts concerning his 
providential adminiſtration of. human affairs. — And that mine adverſary 
would write a Book} Let thofe. men who are contending with me ceaſe 
from their ſevere reflections. Let them carefully weigh and conſider the 
truth of thoſe facts which are alledged againſt me! And inſtead of unjuſt 
cenſures; uncharitable and groundleſs accuſations; Let them deal with me 


openly and fairly; let them produce their charge in writing, that every bo- 


dy may read and examine the merits of the eauſe; and not be governed by 
popular noife and clamour. 

36. Surely I would take it upon my ſhoulder. So far from being deſirous 
of having the matter concealed: ſo far from endeavouring by any artful, 
fraudulent meaſures to hide the leaſt circumſtance belonging to my con- 
duct; I would rather chooſe to be expoſed to public view; to have all the 
actions of my life thoroughly enquired into and examined; that every eye 
ſhould fee me ; every ear ſhould be a witneſs to what I have to urge in my 
own vindication. — And bind it as a crown to me. I ſhould neither be a- 


ſhamed, nor afraid of the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. Tho' the articles alledged againſt 


me were expreſſed in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt terms ; drawn up with all the 
acrimony that can flow from a malicious, prejudiced, envious mind: and 
tho' they fixed them upon me in ſuch a manner, as you would place ſome re- 
markable ſign on the head of a notorious criminal, to ſet him in a more 
diſtinguiſhed, ignominious light. 

37. I would declare unto him the number of my ſteps. It vs be matter 
of abundant ſatis faction to me, could I be heard with patience; and permit- 
ted to recount the ſeveral incidents which have occurred during the progreſs 
of my life. All the various ſcenes through: which I have paſſed ſhould be 
diſcloſed. Not only every branch of buſineſs in which J have been engaged, and 
to which the public have bore their teſtimony ; but, if neceſſity obliged me 
to it, even thoſe affairs which have been done in ſecret ; which belonged to 
my private concerns, ſhould be ſeparately and diſtinctly related. As a Prince 
would ] go near unto bim. My adverſary ſhould have no reaſon to accuſe 
me of a timorous, abject ſpirit, I would give him no occaſion to complain 
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that becauſe I was obſtinately prejudiced in favour of my own bs, 
would not; or thro' a conſciouſneſs of guilt, I durſt not, refer my cauſe to 
an open trial. Inſtead of this, he ſhould be ſenſible of my intrepid behavi- 
our, I would preſent myſelf. to him with eaſe and calmneſs: ſupported. by 
my innocence, no fears ſhould diſturb me; no jealouſies perplex me. 
38. V land cry out againſt me. The poſſeſſions which I once enjoyed 
were indeed very numerous. Large tracts of ground, ſpatious and extenſive 
fields, ſumptuous and magnificent buildings, were my property. And ſhould 
they exclaim againſt me as an unjuſt occupier; as one who by fraud, by 
violence; by ſome injurious means or other had ſpoiled my neighbour : — 
Or if the furrows likewiſe thereof complain. If thoſe lands which. were the 
inheritance of another man lamented becauſe they were raviſhed from their 
maſter ; and were become the illegal tenure of an inſolent uſurper; who 
"— claim no right to them, but what rapine and plunder gave him a title 
If the furrows wept as ſoon as the rangers plough entered to cultivate 
2 
39. l have eaten the fruits thereof without money. If I hack entertained 
my ſelf and companions with the choiceſt delicacies that could be procured : 
If my table has been covered with the moſt expenſive and luxurious diſhes; 
fit only for the vitious taſte of a looſe, extravagant prodigal : and have in- 
dulged my ſelf in this wantonneſs at other mens labour and charge; with- 
out ſatisfying their demands who provided for me in fo plentiful and elegant 
a manner, — Or have cauſed the owners thereof to hoſe their life, If by apply- 
ing any violent meaſures to diſpoſſeſs them of their juſt right and property, 
I have either thrown them into an immoderate exceſs of grief; a ſad de- 
jection and oppreſſion of ſpirits; ; ſuch as no words of conſolation were able 
to remove: Or, what is worſe, if their anxiety has been ſo paſſionately 
ſtrong, as to affect their life, and bring them to an untimely end : 
40. Let thiſftles grow inſtead of wheat, Inſtead of conceiving any future 
hopes of proſperity; of enjoying this world in plenty and affluence, as I 
have formerly done: ' Inſtead of looking with admiration on my paſtures 
and fields, diſplaying their glory in the utmoſt verdure ; and on my corn 
and herbage, refreſhed with morning ſhowers, and evening dews; moving 
to and fro by gentle winds; ſinging as it were, and ſhouting for joy, that 
the Poſſeſſor ſhould by their increaſe be abundantly enriched : May the hills 
and the valleys produce nothing but thorns and thiſtles; and notwithſtand- 
ing all my expectations, may they remain a barren, unprofitable foil— And 
cockle 
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cockle inſtead of barley. Inſtead of rejoyeing in the agreeable, wholſom fruits 
of my labour; thoſe choice and valuable bleſſings of Providence, which 
uſually accompany the diligent hand, and the inceſſant vigilance of the 
huſbandman ; laying up in ſtore large and full magazines, both for his own, 
and the publick ſervice : May my land appear rude and uncultivated, and 
yield nothing better than loathſom, poiſonous weeds ! — The * of Job 
are ended. 


CHAP, XXXII. 


O theſe three men | ceaſed to anſwer Job, becauſe he was righteous in 
his own eyes. 
2. Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu the ſon of Barachel the Buzite, 


93 of the kindred of Ram: Againſt Job was his wrath kindled, becauſe he 


juſtified himſelf rather than God, 

3. Alſo againſt his three friends was his wrath kindled, S005 they had 
found no anſwer, and yet had condemned Job. 

4. Now Elihu had waited till Job had ſpoken, becauſe they were elder 
than he. 

5. When Elihu ſaw that there was no anſwer in the mouth of 7heſe three 
men, then his wrath was kindled. | 

6. And Elihu the ſon of Barachel the Buzite anſwered, and faid : Tam 
young, and ye are very old. It is with the cloſeſt and moſt diligent attention, 
that I have heard all the arguments which have been alledged in defence of 
the ſupreme power and authority of God. I have carefully obſerved what 
each Party hath fet forth in vindication of Divine Juſtice; together with the 
reaſons aſſigned why His puniſhments fall ſometimes ſo heavy on the ſons 
of men: And the reflections which have been thrown on the Deity Him- 
ſelf have not eſcaped me. I confeſs IJ am not equal to you in age; you have 
lived many years longer than I have done; and conſequently have had more 
opportunities than I can pretend, to arrive at a higher degree of knowledge 
and improvement in matters relating to the diſpenſations of Divine Provi- 
dence, — Wherefore I was afraid, and durſt not ſhew you my opinion. Your 
ſaperiority in years and knowledge juſtly entitled you to that reverence and 
eſteem which is due from unexperienced youth ; and ſhould be always 
reckoned a tributary payment. When I conſidered thoſe different circum- 


ſtances between us, I was not only affected with a good deal of dread and 
terror; 
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terror; recedng as it were, and drawing back, like timorous reptiles at the 
fight of man; or indeed like man himſelf at the fight of thoſe reptiles : 

But I imagined it muſt be deemed a piece „ 1 7·᷑i[ in 8 ſhould I 
"S. upon me to interfere, and declare my ſentiments: ' | 

5. T ſaid, Days ſhould ſpeal. The reſult of my private. thoughts 1 was, 
4 thoſe who have paſſed through a long courſe of experience, muſt have 
had many favourable opportunities of improving their talents : And conſe- 
quently in points of difficulty; in matters of ſcience, ſuch eſpecially as ariſe 
from obſervations made on the Divine Adminiſtration of human affairs; 
ſhould be able to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to the moſt conſiderable Wer- 
tions that can be formed againſt it. — And multitude of yrars ſhould teach 
wiſdom, J reaſoned with my ſelf that the province of wiſdom is no eaſy 


3 


. 4 = . 


be lies by ſuch as have but a ſhort view when they look deck o on for- 
mer life. The concluſion which I drew was, that men of years, whoſe 
judgement muſt be more enlarged by converſing with a greater variety of 

people of different manners, and different capacities; ſhould not only ad- 
vance their own knowledge, but be * to ſupply the defects and im- 
perfections of others. 

8. But there is 4 ſpirit in man. I am now convinced of my error: I am 
ſatisfied the way of reaſoning which I purſued i is not concluſive : That the 
connexion between wiſdom and old age is not ſo ſtrong, but that it is poſſi- 
ble they may be ſeparated from each other. Large and extenſive faculties, 
ſolid judgement, deep penetration, are properties which none of us can lay 
claim to, unleſs we are influenced by ſome particular Spirit. — And the in- 
ſpiration of the Almighty giveth him underſtanding. Our private thoughts 
well digeſted may perhaps ſuggeſt to us ſeveral lively images of Divine Power 
and Dominion. We may ſeriouſly weigh and examine the methods which 
He who is omnipotent purſues in the government of mankind : And after 
all our moſt diligent enquiries we ſhall find ourſelves at a great diſtance from 
ſatisfaction. Our beſt abilities are imperfect. Were we to have no other 
aſſiſtance but what proceeds from ourſelves : Did the Almighty not inſpire 
us with becoming ſentiments relating to the exerciſe of His authority; our 
mortal capacities would not be ſufficient to remove thoſe difficulties, which 
muſt neceſſarily occur to our thoughts, whenever they are employed on that 
weighty, important ſubject. 

9. Not 
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- g. Not many men are wiſe, If we take a view of the world in general; 
and weigh, as much as we are able, the capacities of men; comparing them 
one with another, in order to diſcover thoſe whoſe excellencies are moſt 
valuable, and approach neareſt to that Fountain from whence they are de- 
rived: We ſhall not, I am perſuaded, find numbers poſſeſſed of that high 
quality, True, Religious Wiſdom. On a due examination we ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied, There are but very few who have any title to it. — Neither do the aged 
underſtand judgement. As to the laying down reaſons why the ſtream of 
temporal enjoyments flows ſo plenteouſly on ſome, who do not appear in 
the moſt amiable light, and with the moſt unblemiſhed character; and ſo 
ſparingly on others, who are adorned with all the beauties of Religious life : 
It requires no little ſhare of underſtanding; no ſmall depth of penetration, 
to alledge ſuch as are really ſatisfactory. It is far from being the province 
of old age, to ſettle and determine fo arduous a point. 

10. Therefore I ſaid, Hearken to me: I alſo will ſhew mine opinion. 

11. Behold, T waited for your words. You cannot but be ſenfible that 
for a long time I have kept filence. I have heard, without interrupting you, 
what each Party hath offered in their own defence. So far from not being 
affected with the ſubje& of your diſcourſe, I have attended to it with all 
the care imaginable, No private opinion that' you have delivered, hath 
eſcaped me. Not a ſingle expreſſion of any moment, but what I can eaſily 
recollect.— I gave ear to your reaſons, The ſeveral methods which you have 

taken in purſuit of the controverſy have engaged my ſtricteſt obſervation. 

I have ſeriouſly weighed and conſidered the depth of your underſtandings ; 
whether or no your capacities are ſufficient to execute what you have under- 
taken ; whether thoſe arguments that have been mentioned relating to the 
Divine oeconomy ; urged and inſiſted on with ſo much warmth and eager- 
neſs ; do really carry that force and conviction which you think they re- 
quire, — Whilft ye ſearched out ſententious inſtructions. One reaſon why I 
gave ſuch diligent attention, and heard you ſo patiently was, becauſe you 
ſeemed to rely not altogether on your own private ſentiments ; but to make 
your defence appear ſtronger, and to greater advantage; to render your 
arguments more ſatisfactory; you called in the aſſiſtance of Antiquity. Your 
chief and principal ſupport depended on the authority of thoſe prudential 
obſervations; thoſe proverbial maxims, which the ſagacity and wiſdom of 
our forefathers have tranſmitted to us, 
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12. Na, I attended unto. you. During the time of this debate, that I might 
be fully inſtructed by hearing the different ſentiments of thoſe who had un- 
dertaken to defend their own poſitions; I not only gave the claſeſt attention, 
but took ſome pains to underſtand their reaſoning. — And bebold, there was 
none that conuicted Job. I have to the beſt of my judgement conſidered the 
force of your arguments, which perhaps you may have ſo partial a regard 
for, as to think they are not to be contradicted. I have examined them with 
the utmoſt candour ; and allowed them all the weight they are capable of 
admitting. But yet I do not find that any of you hath ſpoken with that 
juſtneſs of thought, and propriety of reaſoning, as to make Job the guilty 
criminal, and yourſelves innocent. accuſers. — There was none of you that 
anſwered his words, Job, as if conſcious of his integrity, and thoroughly 
ſatisfied in his own breaſt, that the offences with which he is ſo grievouſly 
charged, are not really fo heinous, as they are repreſented ; hath made ſeve- 
ral replies in his own vindication, together with very ſolemn appeals to the 
Divine Tribunal in behalf of his innocence. And which of you, I would 


aſk, in the whole courſe of your arguing, hath given a ſatisfactory anſwer 
to what he hath alledged ? 


13. Left ye ſpould ſay, we have found out wiſdom : It is obſervable by the 
manner of your arguing, you are much prejudiced in favour of your own 
ſenſe and judgement : As if you were men of ſuperior underſtanding, and 
poſſeſſed of much more valuable talents than what others can lay claim to. 
But that you may not aſpire too high, nor preſume too much on your own 
ſelfiſhneſs and vanity, by ſuggeſting, — We are the men to whom you muſt 
aſcribe the diſcovery of ſound, perfe& knowledge : — God tbruſteth bim down, 
not man, That you may not be ſo partial in your determinations ; be ye 
well aſſured, that the ſudden change of fortunes which he hath experienced, 
His ſurprizing fall from the height of worldly pomp and magnificence, to 
the meaneſt and moſt abject ſtate, .in which he is now engaged, is, and muſt 
be reſolved into the will of the Deity Himſelf, It is he who exalteth thoſe 
of low degree, andchumbleth the great and mighty. He it is in whom this 
power is inveſted ;. not in man, whoſe exiſtence Hegends ſolely on His Di- 
vine pleaſure. - 

14. Now be hath not directed ſpeeches pare we. The ſeveral points that 
are controverted have been managed wholly by yourſelves. I have been 
concerned in them no otherwiſe than in hearing what each Party hath 
alledged in their own vindication, As to Job I perceive he hath had recourſe 


to 
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to ſome of thoſe wiſe obſervations which our forefathers have tranſmitted to 
us. But I do not apprehend that his intention was to order them ſo as to 


affect me in any reſpect. Neither will T anſwer him with your words. You | 


may poſſibly in your own private opinion imagine, that your depth of know- 
ledge is ſuch, as cannot be equalled by any except thoſe of the ſame ſenti- 
ments with yourſelves, But the return that I propoſe to make will not be 


of the ſame nature with yours. My words ſhall proceed from a different 


foundation; free from that partiality and unjuſt reflection, which is ſo viſible 
in all the arguments you have uſed during the whole ſeries of this diſpute. 

15. They were amazed, they anſwered no more. Their opinions being deli- 
vered with all the freedom imaginable, and ſecretly triumphing in the victory 
which they thought they had gained over Job; they were fully perſuaded 
their reaſoning was ſo forcible and convincing, that no one was able to refute 
it, But when I interpoſed, and contrary to their expectation appeared as a 
mediator; they were greatly aſtoniſned. A ſudden dread and terror ſeized 
them, which immediately put a ſtop to their arguing, and hindered them 
from making any farther reply. — They left of ſpeaking. The ſurprize upon 
them was ſo ſtrong, that it was not in their power to reſume the diſcourſe. 


Their thoughts indeed were full of matter, which they were deſirous of 


expreſſing: But when they attempted it; when they were preparing to en- 
large the diſcourſe; their inclinations were checked; their tongue faultered; 

Language for ſook them. They were as ſilent as if 4 had never been pol. 
ſeſſed even of the faculty of ſpeech. 

16. Still T waited, but they ſpake not. Notwithſtanding this unexpected 
change, I was yet in hopes they would favour me with an opportunity of 
hearing what they had to urge more in purſuance of the matter in debate. 
But I found it was to no purpoſe; for not a ſingle word came from them: 
— But flocd ſtill. They anſwered no more. Inſtead of making the leaſt offer 
by way of reply, they appeared like men in the utmoſt confuſion; either 


not knowing what my ſhould ſay; or if they did know, not able to 


utter it. 

17. I will anſwer alſo my part. Since the controverſy between you hath 
been handled with much warmth and zeal ; hath taken up a longer time 
than what one would have expected; and no real ſatisfaction given to either 
of the contending Parties: Permit me to interfere, and to have my ſhare in 
the courſe of this diſpute: — I alſo will ſhew mine opinion. Each of you 
without reſerve have delivered your thoughts. Let me not be denied the 
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ſame liberty. As I have attended to the diſpute with the atmoſt care * 
diligence; and have heard the arguments on both ſides preſſed in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms; you will perhaps think it no unreaſonable . in me, if I 
freely declare to you my private ſentiments. 

18. For I am full of matter. You muſt not wonder if 1 am Tag very de- 
ſirous of communicating my thoughts. The ſubject in debate is of great 
importance: It cannot fail of engaging” the cloſeſt attention. The deeper 
it enters into my mind, the reflections arifing from thence not only follow 
one another in a haſty, quick ſucceſſion; but are ſtronger, more numerous, 
more affecting. — The ſpirit within me conſtraineth me. The peculiar eſteem 
and regard which I have for truth; and my inclination to vindicate the 
power, the juſtice, and goodneſs of the Almighty; is ſo preſſing and urgent, 
that IJ acknowledge my ſelf to be in a great ſtrait. The inward ſtruggle 
which I feel between the. deſire I have to diſcharge my mind; and the ſud- 
den check which immediately follows that deſire, is ſo active and forcible ; 
as to bring me under the greateſt difficulty imaginable. 

30. Behold, my belly is as wine, which hath no vent. Was I to draw a 
compariſon, I might without any great impropriety reſemble myſelf to a 
veſſel, into which you pour ſuch a quantity of wine, that it is not capable 
of receiving any farther addition: And having done this, with the utmoſt 
care you ſtop it ſo as to hinder the leaſt degree of air from entering into it. 
I is ready to burſt like new bottles. But the caſe with me is ſtill worſe; 
for my thoughts on the ſubje& you are handling, are ſo perplexed : They 
take ſuch different turns; ſo ſwift and eager in their courſe that they are 
ready to force their way : Like freſh, new bottles; which, if you fill them 
with wine, break for want of a proper age required before they are fit 
for ule. 

20. IT will ſoeak that I may be refreſhed. What method ſhall I purſue 
to eaſe my ſelf of this load of anxiety which preſſes upon me with ſo much 
violence ? The only remedy that I can propoſe, is, not to conceal my thoughts 
any longer; but to let them have their full liberty. Nothing I am fatisfied 
but a plain declaration of my real ſentiments can be able to enlarge and refreſh 
my contracted, weary ſpirits. — I will open my lips and anſwer. Let ſilence - 
no more poſſeſs me, nor let any check or difficulty be thrown in the way to 
obſtruct my intention. For I am reſolved publickly to deliver my opinion, 
which hath been long enough reſerved a ſecret. 

21. Let me not, I pray you, accept any mans perſon. As I am now come 
to this fixed reſolution, it ſhall be my principal endeavour to remove from 

me 
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me all manner of prejudice. My purpoſe is to ſpeak in the uprightneſs and 
fincerity of my heart; and to addreſs myſelf to you in ſuch a manner, as to 
give-no occaſion for any one Being to harbour the leaſt ſuſpicion of partiality. 
— Neither let me give flattering titles unto man. It is uſual, I know, for 
perſons to have recourſe to the loweſt and moſt ſervile means, when they 
are deſirous of ingratiating themſelves with thoſe from whom they expect 
ſome: particular marks of favour, Inſtead of calling them by their common 
names, they ſhall ſalute them in a lofty, magnificent ſtyle, But I am deter- 
mined not to be guilty of that crime. I ſhall not induſtriouſly conceal any 
ones real name; nor make uſe of art and invention to ſooth his vanity, by 
pompous appellations, to which he can claim no right. I ſhall neither 
| honour, nor flatter any ſon of the earth, any mortal whatever. 

22. For I know not to give flattering titles. To be anxious in recom- 
mending my {ſelf by little, ungenerous ways, J confeſs, is not my intention. 
It is a piece of {kill which ſome people may poſſibly cultivate, by ſtudying 
the ſureſt methods how they ſhall gratify the ambitious taſte of thoſe who 
are admirers, of common, public applauſe. But as to any proficiency of that 
kind, I readily acknowledge my ignorance. — In ſo doing my Maker would 
take me away. Should I really diſcover ſo much weakneſs; or rather, ſo 
much folly; as'to court any man's favour by deceitful compliances; what 
muſt be the conſequence ? Can I imagine that He who formed me; He 
who gave me life, and breath, and every faculty I am poſſeſſed of; would 
connive at and paſs by this ſad abuſe of my underſtanding ; I ſhould rather 
perſuade my ſelf, He would look upon me as unworthy of life, and deprive 
me at once of all its enjoyments. 
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then to make my firſt addreſſes to thee, Let me entreat thee in the 
tendereſt and moſt friendly manner, to lend an ear to me with patience and 
due attention; Eſpecially when I have recourſe to ſome of thoſe ſententious 
obſervations which are derived to us from the ſagacity and wiſdom of our 
forefathers. — And hearken to all my words. It is not my intention to dwell 
ſolely on thoſe ancient maxims, which muſt be allowed to contribute greatly 
to advance our knowledge, and improve the mind : But I ſhall likewiſe 
take the liberty of adding to them whatever particularly occurs to me on 
the preſent ſubject in debate, For it is a matter of the higheſt conſequence, 

ſuch 
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ſuch as requires the moſt honourable eſteem from every one who is en- 
gaged in it. 75 

2. Behold, now T have opened my mouth. During the time you have been 
controverting the weighty affairs of Divine Providence, I kept an entire, aw- 
ful filence. But I have now interpoſed, and made myſelf a party in the diſ- 
pute. — My tongue hath ſpoken in my throat, I was by no means fatisfied 
with hearing only, ſuch things eſpecially as were not altogether agreeable to 
my ſentiments. I have indeed for ſome time been on the reſerve, without de- 
claring my real opinion ; but yet I muſt freely own, I was often prepar- 
ing for it. The words which my private thoughts ſuggeſted were fo many; 
of ſuch force, and fo ready to make their way; that I found it a difficult 
matter to ſuppreſs them, and to refrain from utterance. 

3. My words ſhall be of the uprightneſs of my heart. In the ſequel of my 
diſcourſe I do not intend to make uſe of any falſe gloſs; any ambiguous 
ſpeech, to prejudice or deceive thoſe who hear me. I am an enemy to all 
arguments of that kind; to all ſuch treacherous methods of perſuaſion. I 
ſhall ſay nothing but what I am fatisfied in my conſcience is right and juſt. 
Integrity and ſincerity are the moſt- deſirable accompliſhments : To theſe 
I ſhall always ſhew a particular regard. — And as fo knowledge, my lips ſhall 
utter whatever is pure. I lay no claim to that which is beyond my reach; 
nor make any pretence to thoſe degrees of wiſdom which exceed the limits 
of my underſtanding. Nothing ſhall proceed from me but what I can be 
able to juſtify : Nothing but what is conformable to the known rules of 
purity, without any mixture of hypocriſy and diſguiſe. 

4. The ſpirit of God hath made me, Did I enter into this debate purely 
to indulge a vitious taſte for controverſy; to ſhew how well I could exer- 
ciſe my talent of diſputation, without a ſure foundation to ſupport me; I 
ſhould expoſe my ſelf. to the charge of a vain-glorious, wicked man. For 
what am I, or what have I to boaſt of that I can call my own? Is not 
every thing I enjoy to be imputed to the bounteous hand of God? Is not 
He my Maker ? Was not his Divine Spirit the cauſe of my exiſtence — 4nd 
the breath of the Almighty hath given me life. Was it by virtue of my own 
ſtrength that I came into the world? Can I attribute my Being to any human 
power? who, I may aſk, was able to enliven this body; this earthy, cor- 
ruptible ſubſtance ? None ſure but He, whoſe dominion extends to every 
creature in the world; He it was whoſe breath had ſo wondrous an influ- 
ence, as to endow me with all my vital faculties, 


5. V 
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5. I thou canſt, Anſiver me. I ſhall uſe no means to deprive thee of the 
liberty of ſpeech. All the freedom imaginable ſhall be indulged, without the 
leaſt reſtraint, If thy real opinion is ſuch that thou art able to defend thy 
ſelf; and canſt lay down reaſons ſufficient to maintain whatever thou haſt 
thought fit to alledge ; thou muſt then look upon thy ſelf as obliged to make 
a reply. — Set thy words in order before me, Stand up. Put thy thoughts, 
if thou art ſo inclined, to the utmoſt ſtretch. Conſider ſeriouſly and with 


ſtrong application the whole tenor of the ſubject. Take a view of it in the 


moſt conſpicuous light. Ponder it in the ſtricteſt and moſt exact balance. 
And having done this, invent the juſteſt terms that imagination can form : 
Study the propereſt language that can be expreſſed, to ratify and make 
good thy cauſe, Produce all thy forces, and place thy ſelf in the beſt and 
moſt advantagious poſture of defence. 

6. Behold, Jam as thou art with reſpef to God. As to the relation which 
we bear to Him, there is no difference. All mankind in general, in what 
part of the world ſoever they are ſituated; in what degree or quality ſoever; 
derive their original from the ſame Author, We are every one without di- 
ſtinction His creatures and dependents. Neither thou, nor myſelf, can with 
truth or modeſty ſay, The endowments we are poſſeſſed of, are of our own 
acquiring: we are obliged to no ſuperior power or affiſtance for any of our 
faculties either of body or mind, — I alſo am formed out of the clay. Our 
origin may be compared to a veſſel made by the potter; who artificially cuts 
out a diſtinct part from the whole lump of clay, which he deſigns and faſhi- 
ons for the veſſel. In the ſame manner does God as it were cut out, and 
take part of the maſs of earth or clay in order to make man. Our compoſi- 
tion varies not: the ſame materials belong to us both. 

7. Behold, my terror ſhall not make thee afraid. If J appear to thee in a 
different manner from what I uſually do at other times. Shouldeſt thou ob- 
ſerve a peculiar ſteddineſs and gravity in my countenance ; as if I was ſenſi- 
ble, the province I am engaged in is of ſo great importance, as to require a 
good deal of attentive conſideration ; and to ſtrike me with an awful dread, 
leaſt I ſhould offer any thing light and trivial; any thing unworthy of the 
preſent religious controverſy ; let not, I pray thee, this deep concern of mine 
have ſuch an influence on thee, as to occaſion any fearful apprehenſions 
whatſoever. — Neither ſhall my hand be heavy upon thee, Should I utter any 
thing that ſeemingly carries with it the outward tokens of ſeverity ; ſhould. 
the reproof that I give; the reflections which 1 make; be delivered in 

ſtronger 
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ſtronger expreſſions, and harſher terms than what J poſſibly intended at my 
entering into this debate: take this for granted, that I have no deſign of giv- 
ing thee any heavier ſtroke, or' laying on thee any. Wen banden than 
what thou art able to bear. 

8. Surely thou haſt ſpoken in mine n There are Geral pelo that 
have been touched relating to the power of Divine providence ; Many par- 
ticulars that deſerve a very ſerious conſideration have been advanced by thee 
in the courſe of this diſpute. I would not have it thought that I am one of 
the negligent, incurious Auditors. My ears have liſtened with the ſtricteſt 
attention. Nothing of any moment hath paſſed from me. — And ] have 
heard the voice of thy words. Whatever thou haſt alledged in thy own behalf, 
hath been to me matter of peculiar obſervation, It hath entered deep, and 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon me. I have laid it up in my breaſt as a ſe- 
cret treaſure; the ſubſtance of which, if I can recolle it, is to this purpoſe: 

9. Jam clean without tranſgreſſion. Thou haſt expreſſed thy ſelf in very 
ſtrong terms with regard to purity. The language which I have heard from 
thy mouth diſcovers the ſecret thoughts of thy heart, It is in effect the ſame 
as if thou hadſt faid; I have carefully examined the courſe of my life; I have 
weighed my actions in a juſt balance: and after the cloſeſt deliberation, I am 
ſo thoroughly convinced of my own integrity and uprightneſs ; that what- 
ever trivial offences I have at any time been guilty of, I have not been in- 
volved in great and heinous crimes, — I am innocent; neither is there iniquity 
in me. Upon the ſtricteſt recollection of my former conduct, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, it hath been not only my intention ; but my earneſt endeavour like- 
wiſe ; to diſcharge my duty to God and Man to the beſt of my power. 1 
have kept my ſelf free from the corruption of the world, which ſo deeply 
infects the race of mankind, I have not wandered in thoſe perverſe, crooked 
ways, which lead to nothing but error and confuſion. 

10. Behold, He findeth occaſions againſt me. Whatever I undertake meets 
with a diſappointment, Let me be as careful and ſolicitous as poſſible to re- 
move my ſorrows ; to throw off the burden which lies ſo heavy upon me; 
I find it is to no effect. The event does not ſucceed my expectation. He 
cometh: upon me with breach after breach. He fruſtrates my beſt formed 
deſigns. If I attempt to diſcover a place of refuge and ſecurity, I am not able 
to put it in execution, — He counteth me for his enemy. No wonder that I am 
ſo perplexed and diſtreſſed on every fide : for I appear to Him in the worſt 
= * diſadvantageous light. He * a conſtant, watchful eye over 

me; 
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me; places as it were a guard over me, to make more than common obſer- 
vations of my conduct. He puts himſelf in a poſture of defence, as if I 
was really his adverſary; and was contriving in what manner I ſhould be 
able to reſiſt him. 

11. He putteth my feet in the flocks. I am reduced to ſuch ſtraights, that 
I am denied the privilege of enjoying the common ſatisfactions of life, in 
which other people take ſo much eaſe and comfort. I can eſteem myſelf 
no better than a perſon who for ſome notorious crime is made a priſoner; 
charged with ſtrict confinement; loaded with bonds and chains; and not in- 
dulged the liberty of going from one place to another. — He marketh all my 
paths. There is not one ſtep that J have taken which he hath not pointed 
out: not a ſingle motion that I have made during the whole courſe of my 
life, which hath eſcaped his knowledge. No privacy hath concealed me; 
no dark retirement ſecured me from being particularly watched, and nar- 
rowly obſerved in every change and ſituation, 

12. Behold this: thou art not juſt: I will anfiver thee, Permit me to in- 
terpoſe. Thou haſt been very anxious in vindicating thy own integrity and 
uprightneſs. Thou haſt enlarged much on thy perfections, as if God him- 
ſelf could charge thee with no crime. But in my opinion, what thou haſt 
alledged, cannot be aſcertained. Therefore hear the reply that I ſhall offer. 
— Surely God is greater than man. Thy thoughts, it is evident, dwell 
much on the nature of Juſlice. Thy manner of arguing plainly ſhews, 
thou wouldeſt be thought to know the certain bounds by which that is pre- 
ſcribed. But thou doſt not conſider that the ways of God are not as our 
ways; his thoughts, not as our thoughts. The meaſures which he takes in 
the government of the world, are not to be weighed and eſtimated by our 
ſhallow apprehenſions. His exact, unerring ſcales, by which he tries and 
proves all our actions, muſt not be poized in our imperfect, deceitful ba- 
lance, 

13. Why doſt thou ſtrive againſt him? In thoſe diſputes which happen a- 
mong ourſelves, when we engage in any point of controverſy; we take the 
liberty of making good our cauſe as far as we are able, by uſing all the ar- 
guments we can poſſibly raiſe” for that purpoſe. But what end can it ſerve, 
to offer the leaſt reſiſtance to God? Is it any way practicable, that weak, 
dependent beings ſhould gain the ſmalleſt advantage by ſetting themſelves 
in oppoſition to a ſuperior power? Such a power as that! to which are ſub- 
ject all creatures both in heaven and earth, — Fer as 7o all bis matters, te 
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will not anſwer, Should any difficulties ariſe, which after taking a great 
deal of pains to clear up, and reconcile, thou canſt not receive fatisfaction; 

but ſtill continueſt in a ſtate of doubt and perplexity ; I ſhall readily deliver 
my opinion, and contribute my beſt endeavours to remove thy unbaſineſs. 

But with regard to thoſe concerns; thoſe ſecret ſprings of knowledge, which 
belong only to him; let us be never fo inquiſitive, never ſo deſirous of pe- 
netrating the depths of myſtery; - it muſt be in vain for any of 10 to hope 
for ſucceſs, 

14. F God ſpeak once. There are no times nor ſeaſons, which can be 
preſcribed to him. It is entirely in his power to make more or fewer diſco- 
veries; to communicate himſelf to us oftener, or in a more ſparing manner. 
He can accommodate himſelf, as occaſion ſerves, to all the exigencies and 
neceſſities of man. If i it is His pleaſure, he may give us but one ſingle 
ſpecimen of this kind: — Or if be Jpeak twice, no body ſhall perteive it. He 
is under no obligation to ſatisfy our curiolity, whenever we are deſirous of 
knowing the meaſure and extent of his divine will. If he vouchfafes in ſome 
reſpects to increaſe our knowledge; to enlarge our view, and open to us a 
clearer proſpect of his wondrous works than we were ever able to find out 
| by our own ſagacity; there are are yet ſo many profound ſecrets beyond our 
| reach ; ſuch deep, ſuch impenetrable myſteries, which are eſſential to his 
knowledge; that it is impoſſible we, by all our labour and ſkill, ſhould ever 
comprehend. them. 

15. Should he, for inſtance, commune with us in 4 dream, or in @ v 2 

of the night : when our bodies are at perfect eaſe and reſt, but our thoughts 
full of action: he can repreſent to us various parts of life; lead us from one 
ſcene to another; make us reflect this moment on what happened many 
years ago; the next, on what ſhall come to paſs in ſucceſſion, and future 
diſtance of time: can place every incident clearly before our eyes, let the 

night be covered with never ſuch thick darkneſs. — At that time when deep 
Ws falleth upon men: when after the labours and fatigues of the day, our 
vigour and briſkneſs languiſh; our fpirits are exhauſted; and we ſink into 
ſo profound a ſleep, as to be quite inſenſible of what buſineſs we have been 
engaged in; or what concerns, tho' never ſo momentous, we intend to pro- 
ſecute. — In flumberings upon the bed. Or if we are not involved in ſuch 
deep reſt ; but paſs the night in a diſturbed, troubled ſtate ; ſometimes in- 
dulging ourſelves in calm, quiet ſleep; ſometimes perplexed with toſſings to 
and fro. In what condition ſoever we are in: whether all our ſenſes are fo 
_ cloſe 
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cloſe bound up as to admit no viſible, outward objects: or whether they 
fluctuate ſo as to be indifferent with regard either to waking or leeping: 
16. When be openeth the ears of men. At that time when they are reticed 
to the place of reſt from their uſual labours; and not in the leaſt apprehen- 
five of any private admonition : then it is that by a divine impulſe he takes 
occaſion to make ſome diſcovery or other of his Almighty will. He reveals 
to-them what by their own natural abilities they could not penetrate. And 
they are as fully ſatisfied of the truth of that which is communicated, as if 
he had ſpoken to em in the midſt of the day. — And feaketh their inſtruc 
tion. By this powerful motive he enlarges their capacities; informs their 
ſouls with more capacious degrees of knowledge; acquaints them with the 
myſter ies of his providence ; ſuch as to human underſtanding only, not aſ- 
ſiſted by a ſuperior influence, muſt for ever have remained an unſearchable 
ſecret. Thus does he by a kind of decree ſet his ſeal to the doctrine which 
they receive from him. 
17. Should any be ſo inquiſitive as to aſk, why he does theſe things ; 
why he deals with us in this ſeemingly myſterious way? The beſt anſwer 
that can be returned, is, that be may withdraw weak man from his purpoſe, 
The deſign which he propoſes may be very different from any thing that 
we apprehend, His views are larger and more extenſive than we are able to 
reach, We, weak and frail men, are but too ready to cheriſh falſe concep- 
tions; and to form ſuch projects, as it will not be in our power to compaſs. 
No wonder therefore if he purſues certain meaſures to divert us from the 
proſpect of what we thought advantagious to us; but he foreſfaw would be 
prejudicial and very injurious. — Another reaſon why he treats us in this 
manner, is, 70 hide pride from mighty man. There is a peculiar ſelfiſhneſs and 
vanity. to which human nature is ſubject. We are apt to be partial with re- 
gard to our own conduct. We fancy our abilities to be much greater and 
ſtronger than they really are: as if the knowledge we are poſſeſſed of was 
| ſufficient to conduct us thro' all kind of difficulties; without any extraordi- 
nary providential diſcoveries to aſſiſt us. When ever then God is pleaſed 
to reveal ſomething to us, which our natural powers could not inform us 
of; this is enough to debaſe and bring low all our exalted, lofty imaginati- 
ons. 

18, He keepeth back his foul from the pit. Would we enlarge farther on 
the divine power; who can preſcribe any bounds to it? Even death itſelf, 
which appears to us in ſuch variety of ſhapes, and is ſo great a terror to man; 
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is diſarmed at once of all its weapons whenever He interpoſes. In vain then 
ſhall the grave open her mouth to receive us. Corruption may wait for us, 
but to no purpoſe. She ſhall be difappointed of her expected prey, ſhould 
bis orders be iſſued out for our preſervation. — He keepeth bis life from 

periſbing by the ſword. Let oppoſite parties appear in the field of battle. Let 
them draw near together, and enter into a cloſe engagement. Let the glit- 

tering armour be diſplayed and brandiſhed; the moſt deſtructive weapons 
unſheathed, with all the bravery and courage of a warrior: and let the 
numbers and ſtrength on one fide be very unequal, and bear fo ſmall a 
proportion to the other, as to deſpair of victory; and think of nothing but 
being ſoon conquered; carried away in triumph, and ſacrificed to the adver- 
fary's inſult and indignation ! yet if it is his pleafure, the weak are preſer- 
ved from falling. The ſharp-pointed inſtrument, tho? directed both with 
force and ſkill, hall not be able to reach and hurt him. 

19. He is chaſtened alſo with pain upon his bed. As the troubles to which 
we are ſubject are very numerous; fo are the methods which we uſe to 
remove them from us. If to give himſelf eaſe, for inſtance, he hath re- 
courſe to his bed; in hopes of filencing his complaints, ſoftening his cares, 
and burying them in deep, pleaſing ſlumbers: Even then he ſhall fail of 
his expectations. Some diſquiet or other will ariſe. Either his mind ſhall 


be full of anxious reflexions; or his body affected with ſome violent, acute 


diſorder.— Aud the contention of his bones is Arong. The ſtruggles that he 
feels within himſelf are ſo forcible and vehement, as words cannot expreſs. 
There is no part belonging to him, but what is in the utmoſt agony and 
confuſion, His bones, as if they were all disjoynted, ſhake one againſt ano- 
ther. His head trembles, his ſpeech faulters, his hands are feeble, his feet 
ſtumble. He pens like a perſon diſpoſſeſſed of the uſe * wy ſingle 
member. 

20, So that his life abborreth bread. So far from enjoying the general, 
diffuſive bleſſings of Providence, as other men do; he takes no pleafure in 
them. So regardleſs of himſelf, and ſo little ſolicitous about preſerving the 
vigour and health of his body; that to die, rather than live, ſeems to be his 
choice. Inſtead of uſing the ordinary means to relieve his anxiety; to ſup- 


port his drooping ſpirits by ſome fmall refreſhment; to make him eaſy in 


mind, active in body, chearful and affable in converſation : His averſion 
even to common food is ſuch, as if it was loathſom and offenſive; rancid 
and corrupted, — And bis ſoul dainty meat, His uneaſineſs is fo ſtrong and 
affect- 
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affecting; and perplexes him to ſuch a degree; that he not only hath con- 
ceived an antipathy to whatever nature requires to ſuſtain our weakneſſes 
and infirmities: But were you to place before him the niceſt, the moſt 


elegant, the moſt expenſive diſhes that can poſſibly be procured to adorn a 
rich mans table: Inſtead of moving him with ſuch delicacies, and tempting 


him to indulge his appetite; his diſtaſte increaſes more and more in propor- 


tion to all that pompous entertainment. 

21. His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be ſeen, There is ſo great an 
alteration in him, that you muſt needs think him a very different man from 
what he was before. He whoſe outward mien and geſture appeared with all 
the advantages of nature, youth and beauty; is now the reverſe to thoſe 
| agreeable and becoming ornaments. His countenance changes; his ſkin is 
livid; every part of his body ſo emaciated and reduced; that if you view 
him never ſo eagerly ; examine every feature belonging to him never ſo in- 


bis bones which are not ſeen are bruiſed. But beſides the conſumption of his 

fleſh, there is another very grievous calamity; and that is, an inward com- 
plaint which you do not ſee. What affliction ſoever attends any one, if it 
ſhews itſelf, ſome proper applications may be uſed that ſhall miniſter to his 
comfort, But let the affliction be ſuch as the Patient only feels, and is not 
viſible to our eyes; He for that reaſon is the greater ſufferer. This muſt be 
the caſe, for inſtance, when any part of his bodtly ſubſtance is ſorely torment- 
ed; and yet there is no reaching the cauſe of his anguiſh. 

22. Na, his body draweth near to the grave. His diſorder is ſo great that 
his body, though very much leſſened and reduced from its late fulneſs and 
vigour; is yet a heavy burden, and a troublefom companion to him ; which 
he is defirous of diſcharging and ſhaking off, It is quite fatigued with the 
labours of the world, and wants ſome place of eaſe and reſt. But where is 
that to be found? only, he thinks, in the pit of corruption. Thither it haſt- 
ens. Every ſtep that it purſues; every motion that it makes, is directed to 
the fame dark, retired manſion. — And his life to the dead, The defire of 
life to ſome, nay to moſt people, is fo partially ſtrong and affecting; that 
the very thoughts of a ſeparation of ſoul and body are accompanied even 


with fear and trembling. But inſtead of indulging any paſſion of this kind , 


inſtead of taking the leaſt pleaſure in foreſeeing the courſe of many diſtant 
years; and of having it then in his power to look back, and recount the 
| ſeveral incidents which he had met with during his long progreſs : The 
con- 


tenſly; you will ſcarce be able to perceive any of his fleſh remaining, — And 
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converſation of the Living is even diſtaſtful to him. His eyes end are 
intenſly fixed on thoſe only whom Death: hath ſubjected to his dominion. 

23. If there be a meſſenger with him. In the midſt of this diſquiet and 
uneaſineſs, when his thoughts are perplexed, his ſpirits extremely dejected, 
and the proſpect of death ſo pleaſing an object; if at this critical juncture 
God vouchſafes, by virtue of his Divine influence, to raiſe up one, and 
diſpatch him with ſome meſſage of great importance to be.communicated 
to him: — An interpreter, one of 4 thaifand. Should he make choice of one 
of extraordinary, peculiar talents ; diſtinguiſhed not only for his acuteneſs 
and ſagacity in reaſoning and judging ; but remarkably ſuperior to others 
for his enlarged faculty of ſpeech; his eaſineſs and volubility of tongue; 
qualities ſo rare and valuable, that were you to try and examine the whole 
race of men, you would find but very few in compariſon poſſeſſed of them 
to ſuch an excellent degree: — To fſhew unto man his uprightneſs. Did the 
commiſſion of this interpreter, enriched with all the art and ſkill of an 
Orator, extend ſo far as not only to publiſh and make known the Divine 
power and authority, which reaches to all the world: But ſhould he be 
farther inſtructed to ſet forth and declare, in the propeteſt and moſt affect- 
ing manner, the ſeveral attributes and perfections of God; and enlarge more 
particularly on that amiable, bleſſed quality, which diſcovers His. goodneſs 
even in thoſe dealings with men,. which are intended for our real advan- 
tage, though outwardly they appear to us in a different light: 

24. Then He is gracious unto him, and ſaith : Can there. poſſibly be an 
inſtance of goodneſs and beneficence more powerful, and more affectionate 
than this? By ſuch a wondrous act of condeſcenſion, is not the. Godhead 
diſplayed in the moſt agreeable light? And on the other hand; does it not 
exceed all the powers of human imagination, that the Divine Will ſhould 
be expreſſed in this gracicus language? — Deliver bim from going down to 
the pit. Notwithſtanding his paſſionate deſire to be removed from hence, as 
he is deprived of every enjoyment which this world affords : Yet He who 
is always ready to hear our complaints, -and take compaſſion on our miſ- 
fortunes; by a favourable interpoſing raiſes his melancholy ſpirits; calls them 
back to their former chearfulneſs ; iſſuing forth His command, to reſtore 
him to his ſound, perfect ſtate again; when he is at the very point of de- 
ſcending to the place of corruption. — I have found a ranſom. The kind 
meſſenger who took upon him the office of a mediator, has addreſſed him- 
{elf to me in ſuch ſtrong, affecting terms; as to divert me from mine anger, 

and 
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and quench the fury of my diſpleaſure. By virtue of his interceſſion he 
hath paid the price, and obtained redemption for the captive. 

25. His fleſh ſhall be freſher than a child's. What a ſurprizing change is 
this, occaſioned by a Divine interpoſition ! How is the common courſe of 
nature altered! He who was reduced to the condition of a very miſerable 
object; appears now the reverſe to himſelf, He who had conſumed his days 
in the depth of ſorrow; and ſpent his nights in the anguiſh of his ſoul; ſhall 
now behold the gloomy proſpect vaniſh; and in its place a ſucceſſion of Joy 
and tranſport, He whoſe ontward form had loſt all its comelineſs, and be- 
come the ſcorn and contempt of every ſpectator; ſhall return with ſuch 
advantagious, ſhining ornaments; as will attract the eyes of men to the high- 
eſt degree of admiration, His countenance, like that of an infant's, ſhall be 
freſh, with the ſtrongeſt and moſt viſible tokens of a beauteous increaſe. — 
He ſhall return to the days of his youth, Inſtead of treading in the ſlow paths 
of old age, in which he is far advancing; (his faculties both of body and 
mind being greatly impaired, without the leaſt proſpect of raiſing them to 
their former ſtrength and ſoundneſs) by the influence of Almighty power, 
(which knows no reſtraint) he ſhall quickly be ſenſible of a different ſitua- 
tion. He ſhall caſt off the afflicting load of all his infirmities; and be re- 
ſtored to that fulneſs and perfection of health and vigour, which 3 is the joy 
and triumph of a young man. 


26. He ſhall pray unto God, and He will be favourable unto him, As to 


the petitions which he offers to the Deity, if they are performed with earneſt- 
neſs and fervency; if they proceed from a zealous, affectionate heart, void 


of diſſimulation and hypocriſy ; they ſhall not be fruitleſs The bleſſed effect 


which they muſt neceſſarily produce, will be this: He ſhall receive a ſatiſ- 
factory, gracious anſwer. His importunate requeſt ſhall be accepted; all his 
wants ſupplied in the moſt propitious, friendly manner. — And he ſhall ſee 
his face with joy. Inſtead of appearing before Him like a criminal, who 
ſands in the preſence of an awful, tremendous judge; conſcious of his guilt; 
expecting every moment to hear the dreadful ſentence pronounced againſt 
him, for the multitude of his tranſgreſſions : He ſhall preſent himſelf to 
Him, with all the ſerenity and compoſure imaginable. He ſhall rejoyce ex- 
ceedingly to find that God is pleaſed with, and looks fo gracioufly on him. 
— For He will render unto man his rightecuſneſs. He whoſe actions are con- 
duced by the ſtricteſt and moſt exact rules of juſtice, will reconcile every 
ſeeming difficulty. Notwithſtanding thoſe weakneſſes and infirmities, which 
adhere 
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adhere ſo cloſely to, and are almoſt inſeparable from, human 1 He 
will yet require no more from man than what he is able to perform. He 
will recompence him in proportion to thoſe degrees of goodneſs which he 
is poſſeſſed of, how ſmall, and how low ſoever they may appear in His eye. 
27. He looketh upon man: Then he ſaith, I have finned. How ſtrong is 
the influence, if God vouchfafes-to caſt a gracious look, - Let His counte- 
nance be more immediately directed towards any one: Let His light ſhine 
upon him, ſo as that the Heavenly rays may cheriſh and enliven his droop- 


ing thoughts; ſolace and comfort him under the terrors and fears which he 


hath conceived of the Almighty's diſpleaſure : Then it is that he is ready to 
declare his mind in ſuch-terms as theſe : I freely confeſs that notwithſtand- 
ing all my pretenſions to goodneſs, I cannot be innocent in Thy fight : For 
numerous are the offences which are unavoidably ate to human na- 
ture — Aud I have perverted that which was right ; and it profited me not. 
All thy ways are the ways of truth and juſtice, They are even, conſtant and 
regular: not ſubje& to deviation, or the leaſt ſhadow of turning. But what 
am I, and my ways in compariſon ? How ſmall the degrees of juſtice to 
which I have any claim ? If therefore, as I cannot but acknowledge, I have 
| wandered from the path that leads to truth, and have offended againſt the 
rules of juſtice; wherein, I may aſk, have I been a gainer ? What pleaſure, 
or what advantage have I received from thence ? 

28. He delivereth his body from going down into the pit. After ſo free an 
acknowledgement of divine power, made with ſuch openneſs and ſincerity 
of heart; what favour and condeſcenſion does he experience from the 
Deity! When all his expectations of life were removed, and his thoughts 
entirely fixed on nothing but the melancholy proſpect of the grave; preſſed 
on every ſide with penſive, anxious cares; He graciouſly interpoſes; he com- 
paſſionates his miſery, and faves him from the very brink of corruption. — 
And his life ſhall ſee the light. He who imagined that his courſe was almoſt 
finiſhed; and that the days he had to live were but few in number ; 
waiting for the period which muſt terminate all his worldly views: in the 
height of his dejected condition, is quickly ſenſible what a wondrous change 

enſues, For at the very point of time that he is preparing for the regions of 
| darkneſs; when his ſun is juſt ſetting in the gloomy ſhadow of death: to 
his great ſurprize it riſes again. It ſhines upon him with freſh luſtre; com- 
municates to him new ſpirit, new vigour, new life. 

29. Lo, all theſe things worketh God, Are you deſirous of ſearching after 

the 
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the true cauſe of theſe ſtrange events? Would you know the principal 
; Agent, by whoſe influence. theſe ſudden alterations come to paſs? Be ye af- 
_ ſured; that Whatever our private, narrow opinions may ſuggeſt concerning 
the diſpenſation of human affairs; as if there was no Supreme Power to in- 
terfere, and ſuperintend the government of this world: He whom we wor- 
Miß ; he alone it is to whom we muſt aſcribe every change, every revolu- 
tion of this nature. — He worketh theſe things oftentimes with man. His 
authority and dominion over us can never be preſcribed. It is abſolute, ſub- 
ject to no controll. He is not fixed by any bounds, nor confined to this or 
that particular branch of power. It is not twice or thrice only that he is 
able to bring about any important An. He is limited vga no time; de- 
termined by no numbers. ö 

30. As to the exerciſe of his power, it can be diſplayed 3 in al caſes-and 
circumſtances; and particularly, if it be his pleaſure, t bring back: his ſoul 
from the pit. Should death, for inſtance, after many violent ſtruggles, ſub- 
due and obtain a victory over him; caſt a veil before his eyes, to hinder his 
future proſpects, and remove him from all the enjoyments of this world; 
Nay, tho' he is laid in the grave, and all his expectations of temporal ur 
neſs ſeemingly buried with him: yet even then can the Omnipotent Being 
recover him from the pit of corruption: — To be enlightened with the light 
of tbe living. Tho' he be taken away from hence, and hath paſſed through 
the gloomy regions of death: yet fo forcible and effectual is the divine com- 
mand; that no ſooner does it iflue forth; but death itſelf is diſarmed of all 
its ſtrength: the grave, (that ſtrong priſon, from which we imagine none 
can eſcape) ſhall-no longer confine him. He returns again to his late poſſeſ- 
ſion of light and life. He leaves his deceaſed companions in their receptacles 
of darkneſs, and enters once more into the ſociety of the living. 

31. Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me. Theſe are matters of the great- 
eſt conſequence; ſuch as relate to God alone; not to be fathomed by the 
utmoſt force of human reaſoning. They are by no means to be diſregarded, 
or careleſly paſſed over as not worthy of reception. Let me therefore ear- 
neſtly beſeech thee to give ear to them with all that ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion which ſubjects of this kind, ſo deep and myſterious, require and chal- 
lenge from every one of us. — Hold thy peace, and I will ſpeak. It is for 
this reaſon I deſire thou wouldeſt favour me with ſilence. Permit me to 
deliver my ſentiments freely and without reſerve: and let my words take 
their courſe without interruption,” 
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the ſubject that has been in debate, and taken up ſo much of your time. But 
I ſhall be far from laying any injunction of this nature, if thou art furniſh- 
ed with a proper and juſt reply. If thou art able to produce in thy favour 


have tranſmitted; indulge thy thoughts their full liberty, and be no longer 


from making any unjuſt reflexion on what has been alledged; fo far from 


able; thou wilt ſoon be convinced that I ſhall be thine Advocate, and ap- 


32. If thou haft any thing to. ſay, anſwer me. The reaſon why-I enjoyn 
ſuch ſtrict filence, is purely on account of the weight and importance of 


any of thoſe maxims and ſententious obſervations which out; forefathers 


filent. — Speak, for ] defire to juſtify ubes. Refrain not from laying before 
us what arguments ſoever thou canſt form in thy own defence, For fo far 


paſſing a harſh ſentence, or condemning thee before-thy cauſe is heard ; If 
that which thou art pleaſed to offer is to the purpoſe, conſiſtent and reaſon- 


pear the very firſt in thy juſtification. 

33. If not, hearken unto me, If nothing perticaler occurs to this; If thy 
preſent thoughts do not ſuggeſt to thee any new argument that has not yet 
been handled; let me then entreat thee to favour me ſo much as to give ear 
to what I have to offer. — Hold thy peace. and I fhall teach thee wiſdom. 
Suffer me to.ſpeak without interruption, and it ſhalt be my endeavour, not to 
infiſt on any thing that is frivolous and impertinent : not to enlarge on ſuch to- 
pics as are trivial; ſuitable only to low capacities, and vulgar apprehenſions. 
But the ſubje& which I propoſe to treat of ſhall be in vindication of the divine 
Juſtice: ſuch as will help to inform thy judgement; and if duly attended to, 
will contribute towards thy n in knowledge and underſtanding. 


| CHAP. XXXIV. 


U RTHERMORE Elihu anſwered and faid: | 
L 2, Hear my words, O ye wiſe men. If there be any among you who aſ- 
fame to yourſelves a large portion of underftanding; If you imagine that 
you are in poſſeſſion of ſolid, ſubſtantial wiſdom : you are the men to whom 
I am defirous of making my addreſs. To you I would willingly commu- 
nicate my private thoughts; grounded not ſo much on my own particular 
obſervations, as on the inſtructions and maxims of antiquity. — And give 
ear unto me, ye that have knowledge. To you I apply myſelf who are able 
to diſtinguiſh between what is right and wrong; juſt and unjuſt, You who 
are profeſſed maſters of ſcience ; — in the manners and cuſtoms of an- 
cient 
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cient times; ate the propereſt perſons with whom I would chooſe to enter 
into deep, myſterious convetſation. 

3. As to thoſe obſervations which wiſe and underſtanding men have 
made, and tranſmitted from one age to another, for the benefit of their ſuc- 
ceſſors: they are ſo expreſſive, ſo full of good inſtruction; that every one who 
hears, if he is well diſpoſed, may receive ſingular advantage from them: 
for 'the ear trieth wordt. We muſt judge of their fitneſs and uſe, by hearing 
them: how far they may be of ſervice to promote virtue and knowledge amongſt 

mankind in general; and the real happineſs of each perſon in particular. — 

This method of proceeding is as natural, as the mouth taſteth meat, What 
ever is agreeable and pleaſant, we approve of it. If nauſeous and loathing, 
we reject it. Wholſom diet is like ſound doctrine. There is no ſurer ſign 
of a weak, fickly ſtomach, than when it does not reliſh food that is 
good and well prepared: ſo is it an evident token of a corrupt, diſtem- 
pered mind, which refuſes im provement and edification rom true wiſdom 
and experience, 

4. Let ns chooſe to us judgement. In controverſies of all kinds, but eſpe- 
cially ſuch as we are now engaged in, which have a more immediate re- 
gard to the diſpenſations of providence, in the government of this world; 
let us examine and weigh in the moſt approved ſcale all the reaſons and ar- 
guments which we are able to produce. Let us abandon and remove far 
from us ſelfiſhneſs and partiality, without any narrow, ſiniſter views: and 
on the contrary, make choice of, and embrace, wherever we find them, 
truth, equity and juſtice. — Let us know among our ſelves what is good. 
Let every one of us ſearch diligently into our own breaſts; conſider well the im- 
portance of what we are now debating; lay aſide even the ſmalleſt degree of 
prejudice; and make an appeal to our own private ſentiments. By this means 
we ſhall be able to improve our knowledge; to diſtinguiſh that which is 
really valuable and praiſe-worthy; and to diſcard whatever is in any cir- 
cumſtance the reverſe to goodneſs. 

5. For Job hath ſaid, J am righteous. The reaſon why I ſo particularly 
mention thoſe excellent qualities, truth, equity and juſtice; is, becauſe Job 
hath expreſſed himſelf in too unguarded a manner with reſpect to his own 
righteouſneſs: as if his integrity was pure and uncorrupt, free from the leaſt 
blemiſh and imputation. — But what is ſtill a worſe circumſtance; which 
makes a harſher and more aggravating ſound; is, his ſeeming accuſation of 
God himſelf: faying, He bath taken away my judgement, Intimating as if 
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he was deprived of the liberty of making his defence: which if __ was in- 


dulged without reſtraint; and his cauſe, like that of other criminals, to be 


favoured only with an impartial hearing, as in the uſual courts of judicature; 


he ſhould then, he i ere e _ both to A e in, 1 nn 
his own juſtification. 

6. Since he hath been mee to deal thus with me, kit compariſon 
ſhall I make? He is like one who doth not ſpeak the truth in judgement. Was 
I permitted to reaſon with God in the fame manner as I would with man; 
I muſt acknowledge, I am ſo partial, ſo conſcious of my integrity, and in 


my own private opinion ſo free from thoſe crimes which are laid to my 


charge; that he appears to me like a man whoſe confidence is diverted from 
him: Or, as a deceitful fountain; from which, when you expect to be ſup- 
plied with plenteous ſtreams, you are diſappointed, by the waters failing, 
and being almoſt exhauſted. — My. wound is incurable, without heinous 


tranſgreſion. The arrows which are diſcharged againſt me, are ſtrong and 


ſharp-pointed, They make ſuch an impreſſion, and pierce ſo deep, that 


they torment me with the acuteſt pain. What method ſhall I take to heal 
my ſore? It is fo deſperate as to be paſt recovery. I am not apprehenſive of 


any remedy that can be applied. Had I ſuffered all this evil as a puniſhment for 
ſome notorious, remarkable crimes; then I could, nay I ought to have born 
it with patience. and reſignation. But let any one, if he is able, ſhew, 
wherein I have been guilty of flagrant, preſumptuous offences. | 

7. What man is like Job? Turn your thoughts on the ſeveral orders 
and degrees of mankind: Search and enquire among thoſe who live in the 


remoteſt parts of the earth: examine the different courſes of life which they 
have paſſed through; and try, if you can, to find any one perſon ſo much 
reduced from a high ſituation; labouring under the ſame circumſtances; 


overpowered with ſuch troubles and calamities as have happened to him. 
Produce a ſingle inſtance parallel to him and his misfortunes, — His unex- 


pected, ſudden change from greatneſs, ſplendour and wealth; to a low eſtate, 


obſcurity, and poverty, (as it is uſual in ſuch ebbs of fortune) expoſes him to 
the utmoſt ſeverity of cenſure and reflection. Peoples mouths open wide a- 
gainſt him: their tongues are loud and clamorous. The language iſſuing 


from thence, is ſo full of diſdain and contempt; pours forth in ſuch large, 


abundant ſtreams; that one may apply the common, proverbial ex preſiion, 
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8. If the pleaſure and comfort of life (which is our general way of think- 
mg) depend very much on ſociety, mutual friendſhip, eaſy, affable conver- 
fation; how deplorable is hig fituation whoſe life is a reproach, and who 
goeth in company with the workers of iniquity. How great muſt be his miſ- 
fortune; how affecting his uneaſineſs, whoſe acquaintance are ſuch only as 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their notoriouſly criminal actions. — And walk- 
eth with wicked men. Was he left to his own liberty of chooſing his com- 
panions; they ſhould be men of excellent, unblemiſhed characters: men of 
ſtrict virtue, honour and integrity. From ſuch he would receive abundant 
pleaſure: every minute of time would leave behind it agreeable and enter- 
taining reflections. But inſtead of that, he is forced to aſſociate with thoſe 
whoſe names are infamous, and have nothing to recommend them but what 
wp looks'upon with the higheſt diſdain, 

9. For be bath ſaid, it profiteth a man nothing : you have heced from his 
own mouth what kind of language he hath uttered. He hath made no ſcru- 
ple of declaring, (tho' not in expreſs terms, yet in words of the ſame force, 
and which will eaſily admit of the fame conſtruction) that no ones en- 
joyments are enlarged, his fortunes not improved, his proſperity and ſuc- 
ceſs no way advanced: — Th he ſhould delight himſelf with God. Let his 
fecret pleaſure and entertainment conſiſt never ſo much in devoting himſelf, 
his ſtrongeſt powers and faculties both of body and mind, to the ſupreme, 
adorable majeſty of heaven and earth ; yet he ſhall find no alteration with 
regard to his preſent circumſtances, All things ſhall flow in the ſame ſtream. 
He ſhall not be ſenſible of any difference between the righteous. and the 
wicked: between him that ſerveth God; and him that ſerveth him not. 

10, Therefore hearken unto me, ye men of underſtanding, If this is your 
way of reafoning concerning the diſtribution of human affairs; as if there 
was no ſuperintendent Being to preſide over, direct, influence them; but that 
every thing was left to blind chance, and uncertain caſualty: let me per- 
ſuade you to attend, and hear what I ſhall offer on ſo weighty and impor- 
tant a ſubject. I am the more deſirous of a favourable audience, becauſe 
you ſeem to perſuade yourſelves, you are not like the vulgar in knowledge; 
but are poſſeſſed of talents of a ſuperior kind; men of the profoundeſt ſki], 
and deepeſt penetration. — Far be it from God, that he ſhould do wicked- 
neſs! Is it poſſible, do ye imagine, that He who is the original fountain 
of righteouſneſs: He, in whom muſt center every quality that bears the 
leaſt relation to goodneſs, truth and juſtice: who by virtue of his divine 

nature 
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nature cannot deviate from what is ſtrictly and | religiouſly eommtenlabde : 
Is it poſſible that any action, criminal and vile, ſhould ever proceed from 
Him? — Ard far be it from the Almighty, that he ſhould commit iniquity ! 
He indeed to whom belongs every branch of power; whoſe dominion 
reaches to all created Beings, whether they be in heaven, or whether they 
be in earth ; He, I fay, can diſplay his awful hand over the whole Creation. 
He can direct, order and diſpoſe every thing at what times, and in what 
manner he pleaſes. But that he ſhould in the - ſmalleſt degree exerciſe his 
authority to any mean purpoſes, like an arbitrary, tyrannical prince; and 
treat us with ſeverity and cruelty, to indulge a ſelfiſh rann an Haughty, i in- 
ſolent humour: That be far from him! 

11. As weak man acts, He ſhall render unto him. Partiality is removed at 
the greateſt diſtance from God. He ponders the actions of mankind by the 
trueſt and moſt exact balance. He is not, He cannot be guilty of the leaſt 
error in his Divine ceconomy and government of the world. Man by na- 
ture is very defective; ſubje& to miſtakes and numberleſs failings: all which 
He ſees and knows diſtinctly; nothing of the ſmalleſt moment being con- 
cealed from Him: and in proportion to our good, or our evil deeds, His re- 
wards and puniſhments will be equally diſpenſed. — And as is the fixed way 
of every one who exiſts, He ſhall cauſe him to find it. The path that we are 
to walk in is clear and plain. We may indeed deceive ourſelves : we may 
make that obſcure, which is attended with ſufficient light: and that which 
is ſmooth and ſtraight, by our own perverſneſs of temper ſhall appear to us 
rugged and uneven, But there is no one living, if he is careful to purſue 
thoſe ſteps which are as it were marked out for him, but by His powerful 
influence ſhall be directed to accompliſh his moſt enlarged deſires. 

12. Ta, ſurely God will not do wickedly. There is nothing that we can 
bave any ſtronger aſſurance of, than the Divine righteouſneſs. Take a view 
of the works of God: extend it is far as the ſtrength of imagination will 
carry you: and in every light you will perceive convincing inſtances of His 
goodneſs, and beneficence diſplayed in the moſt ſurprizing manner, Thoſe 
qualities are naturally and eſſentially inherent in, and can never be ſeparated 
from Him. He can no more promote any thing that is criminal, than he 
can ceaſe to exiſt, — Neither will the Almi ghty pervert judgement. From his 
ſublime manſions, where he ſitteth enthroned in glory and majeſty, He be- 
holdeth all the ſons of men. That is the place where he iſſues forth his 
dread commands, There is his awful bar of Juſtice, where he tries all our 

actions 
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actions with the greateſt exactneſs and impartiality. Favour and affection find 
no admittance in His court. Inſtead of that, Equity appears attired with its 
ſimpleſt, pureſt habit. No ſentence that He paſſes can be reverſed, becauſe 
it is founded on the ſureſt baſis, Truth and Righteouſneſs. | 

13. Who-enjoyned Him to create the earth? Should His power be difput- - 
ed, or difficulties raiſed concerning the extent and limits by which it is 
bounded z as if he acted by rules and orders that were preſcribed to him: 
One may aſk, Was he under the leaſt obligation to form this Earth, with all 
that fulneſt which it is poſſeſſed of? Did not happineſs in the higheſt degree 
accompany him in the enjoyment of Himſelf and his divine perfections ? 
From whom did he receive injunctions to communicate the ſmalleſt ſhare 
of them to any of thoſe creatures which derived their Being from Him ? — 
Or, who diſpoſed the whole world? To be more particular: Do you imagine 
that thoſe ſeveral parts of the globe which are placed in a ſituation, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, more propitious, and more adapted to receive its inhabi- 
tants ; bleſſed with milder and healthier ſeaſons ; enriched with greater vari- 
ety and plenty of proviſions: That theſe me owe their produce to mere 
accident only, and not to His wiſe, providential diſpoſition ? 

14. If He ſet his heart againſt him. Should man be ſo perverſely fooliſh 
in his religious conduct, as to think himſelf under no obligation to acknow- 
ledge the many bleſſings he hath received from the Author and Giver of all 
the good things he enjoys ; and conſequently omit to pay that duty which 
his own private thoughts muſt ſuggeſt is owing to his Divine Benefactor: 
No wonder if God in return to this diſobedience, this profane negligence and 
contempt ; is highly provoked, and his wrath kindled to ſuch a degree; that 
inſtead of looking on him with a favourable countenance ; he ſhould alienate 
his tender affections from him. — Nay, to ſhew how much He is offended 
by this ungrateful behaviour, He will gather unto himſelf his ſpirit and his 
breath, He who beſtowed on man thoſe qualities which enable him to diſ- 
charge not only all the common offices of life; but thoſe likewiſe which in- 
ſpire him to act as a thinking, rational creature: He will be fo far from 
making him the object of his pleaſure ; that he will diſpoſſeſs him both of 
the enjoyment of life, and of every reaſoning faculty belonging to him, 

15. All fleſh foall periſh together, When God is diſpoſed in any inſtance 
to make uſe of his power; it is ſo large and unlimited; extending to all the 
works of Creation; that as their exiſtence is owing entirely to his Divine 
will; ſo can he, when he judges it neceſſary, abſolutely deprive them of it. 

No 
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No force, no ſtrength of man, let him place ever ſo much * in it, 
ſhall be able to protect him. Does He ſpeak the word only? it is immedi- 
ately executed, through all parts of the world, though never ſo diſtant from 
each other. The life of every creature depends ſo much on His will, that 
if He commands, we all in/tantly periſh. — And man ſhall turn again unto 
duſt. To conſider the nature of our bodies; With what exactneſs and beau- 
teous proportion are they farmed |: How are all the organs ſo faſhioned and 
adapted to their ſeveral uſes ; with ſuch a mutual dependance on each other, 
that if one member ſuffers, all the members ſuffer it: or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoyce with it! But yet notwithſtanding this 
ſhape, this harmony and comelineſs; in which the hand of our Divine Maker 
is ſo manifeſtly viſible ; and man ſo apt to pride himſelf : How ſoon, if He 
enjoyns it, is this curious building defaced, falls to decay and ruin; and re- 
turns, to the ſame earthy, ſcattered materials, of which it was n 
compoſed !_ 

16. And if it be ſo, 3 bear this, Since the Divine authority over 
us can exert itſelf in this peculiar, wondrous manner; and life with all its 
enjoyments is ſo very precarious and uncertain; I have ſomething more to 
offer, to which I deſire thou wilt pay a due regard and ſerious attention. — 
Hearken to the voice of my words. The ſubject we are now debating calls for 
our devouteſt thoughts: for which reaſon I ſhall addreſs my ſelf to thee not 
in common, vulgar language. No trifling expreſſions, if I can poſſibly avoid 
it, ſhall proceed out of my mouth: but they ſhall receive ſtrength and ful- 
neſs ; weight and importance; from thoſe ſententious maxims which the 
wiſdom of our forefathers hath tranſmitted to us. 

17. Shall not the anger of him who hateth.qudgement be refrained 2 That 
man ſhould be indulged liberty of action, fo far as to be able to chooſe the 
good, and refuſe the evil; no doubt but it was what the providence of God 
fully intended. But if he exceeds the bounds of reaſon, and is guilty of a- 
buſing himſelf by letting looſe the violence of bis paſſions, in deſpight of 
equity; in contempt of juſtice; Is it fit that he ſhould be ſuffered to take his 
own perverſe courſe, and meet with no check, nor diſappointment? — hat / 
Wilt thou (who art) righteous, condemn the juſt ? If it be allowed by all as a 
received doctrine, that a ſtop ſhould be put to thoſe whoſe tempers are ſo 
untractable, as to be ſtrangers to government: The duty required on the o- 
ther hand is, that ſuch as make pretenſions to righteouſneſs, ſhould vindicate 
an innocent perſon, Theſe are the rules which muſt guide us in ſettling the 


points 


points of juſtice :- Let not the bold, inſolent offender go unpuniſhed : Let 
the juſt, if he is accuſed, be vindicated, and honourably acquitted, 

18. He who ſaith to a King, Belial. There is, it muſt be allowed, a pe- 
culiar veneration due to Civil Government. Thoſe who are placed over us 
to be our Rulers, may reaſonably expect from us ſubjection and obedience. 
Whoever is ſo audaciouſly proud as to inſult authority ; to hold Majeſty in 
contempt : and proceed even ſo far as to ſay to the Supreme Magiſtrate, 
Thou art a'vile, wretched, worthleſs Fellow : — Behaves himſelf very wick- 
edly towards Princes, What opinion can you poſſibly form of ſuch a perſon? 
Is he not juſtly reckoned in the number of thoſe who deſpiſe dominion? Is 
not his conduct to be animadverted on as an offence of the higheſt nature? 
Muſt not his rude treatment of thoſe in the moſt eminent ſtation be looked 
upon with the greateſt indignation ? And what FOE ſevere enough 
for ſuch daring impiety ? 

19. How much more towards him that accepteth not the perſons of prin- 
ces, If thoſe men appear in fo bad a light, who behave diſreſpectfully and 
irreverently towards ſuch as are eminent in power and dignity ; How much 
more diſtinguiſhed offenders are they in His eye, who is Superior to the 
greateſt Rulers on earth ! Theſe may poſſibly meet with flatterers, and ad- 
mirers, who ſhall pay a ſervile homage and obedience to them ; and for that 
reaſon hope to recommend themſelves to their favour and protection. But 
ſo far is He from being partial ; that men of all degrees, whether in a high, 
or an inferior ſituation ; are equally the objects of His providence. — Nor is 
the rich mans (perſon) regarded more than the perſon of the poor. The ſenti- 
ments of mankind concerning riches and poverty, are very injudicious and 
unreaſonable. The ſplendid appearance of the one, and the mean garb of the 
other, make a ſtrong impreſſion on weak minds, that are apt to judge of the 
happineſs of life from outward ſhew, without any reſpe& to perſonal merit. 
But He is moved by principles of a different kind, Thoſe of indigent cir- 
cumſtances, by their humility and ſubmiſſion, are as much, nay more entit- 
led to the true bleſſings of God, than ſuch as glitter in pomp and magnifi- 
cence; wanton in pride and haughtineſs. — For they all are the work of Hts 
hands. As to their original, it is in vain to contend for ſuperiority. The 
ſame Divine Hand formed the whole race of mankind. He who is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of wealth and power, and of as much ſtate, as his ſtrongeſt deſires can 
aſpire to ; muſt yet be forced to acknowledge, that the loweſt and moſt de- 
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graded order of men cd a part of the creation, did decked Geek Bo. 
ing equally with himſelf from the ſame Supreme Author. 

20. In a moment ſhall they die: Since men of all degrees are obliged to the 
ſame Power for their life and breath, and every faculty ariſing from thence; 
their continuance either for a longer, or a ſhorter time, muſt be entirely ow- 
ing to His divine pleaſure, Does He ſpeak the word ; They are not able to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance. And though they extend their views to many diſt- 
ant years, without any thoughts of a diſſolution; yet how ſoon does the ſtroke 
of death reach them ! — And at midnight the people ſhall be troubled, and paſs 
away. So unexpectedly does a change come, that in their deepeſt repoſe, 
when entirely void of care they are {lumbering and ſleeping ; they ſhall of a 
ſudden awake by the alarm of an uncommon ſound ; which ſhall ftrike them 
with ſuch an awful dread and terror; that every part of their body ſhall 
ſhake and tremble : Diſtreſſes, agonies, confuſions, taking faſt hold of them. 
Under this deplorable condition they periſh. — And the mighty ſball be taken 
away without hand. Let the man who truſts to his own abilities; his ro- 
buſtneſs of body, and ſtrength of conſtitution ; boaſt never ſo much as if he 
was qualified to protect and defend himſelf, in oppoſition to all the attempts 
that can be made to deprive him of his liberty and life: he may ſoon be con- 
vinced, that what he eſteemed his greateſt ſecurity, is no other than weak- 
neſs and inſufficiency : for he ſhall be ſubdued, not by any ſeeming outward 
force: he ſhall fall without any appearance of an enemy: he ſhall ſabmit 
when no viſible arm is ſtretched out againſt him. 

21. For his eyes are upon the ways of man. Were we able to preſerve our 
ſelves from the exerciſe of His power. Could we project any defign with 
ſuch art and ſkill as to conceal our actions from Him; and he ſhould be en- 
tirely ignorant of our intentions; in the ſame manner as one perſon manages 
his private affairs, ſecure from the knowledge of another: we might then 
without fear indulge ourſelves in our imagined ſafety, But ſo far = ſach 
retirement as this; there is no action, how momentous, or how trivial ſoever 
that we are engaged in, which can poſſibly eſcape His obſervation. — And be 
feeth all his goings, Let him purſue what ſteps ſoever he judges moſt expe- 
dient to bring about any of his contrivances: try all the methods he can de- 
viſe to eſtabliſh his purpoſes : let him change one ſcene for another ; move 
from this to that path; deſiſt from this attempt to make trial of one that 
ſeems to be more inviting, and promiſes greater advantages: and let him be 
never ſo much perſuaded that his pregotts- are formed with ſuch ſecrecy as 

not 
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not to be diſcovered : yet there is not a ſingle motion that he makes, which 
does not appear to Him in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt light. 

22. There is no darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death: The only ſafety which ſe- 
etet offenders can propoſe, is, that their actions may not be expoſed to pub- 
lic view ; and themſelves made the ſcorn and contempt of thoſe with whom 
they have been accuſtomed to live in familiarity and friendſhip. But though 
they are removed at the utmoſt diſtance from any human diſcovery ; they 
may be aſſured that there is no retreat, how obſcure, how gloomy ſoever: — 
Where the workers of intquity may hide themſelves. All the labour they un- 
dergo to throw a veil before their faces; to darken their criminal behaviour 
with the thickeſt covering; will be fo far from being eſteemed an inſtance 
of their ſagacity; that it muſt be an high addition to, and aggravation of, 
their folly. For what place, let it be ever fo recluſe, and ſeparate from com- 
mon enquiry, can be ſecure from the reach of the avenging hand of God ? + 

23. Though no action that we are engaged in can be concealed from 
Him; nor even the moſt artful contrivances find a place ſecure from His in- 
ſpection; Tet be will not lay upon man more than right. Notwithſtanding that 
wondrous power which enables him to form a diſtinct view of every thing 
that paſſes in this world; He is ſtill fo juſt and upright ; fo averſe to what- 
ever deviates the leaſt from the ſtrict rules of truth and integrity; that we 
are ſure he will impoſe on us no heavier burden than what we can bear. 
He will deal with us not as an unmerciful Tyrant ; but as a kind, a tender 
and gracious Maſter, — The reaſon why his treatment of man is not arbi- 
trary and cruel, is, That he ſhould have no occaſion to enter into judgement 
with God. Was he to govern us only by the ſtrength of his arm ; to reward 
or puniſh by the exact rigour of authority; we might then poſſibly com- 
plain of ſeverity and bondage. But inſtead of this, From thoſe viſible inſtan- 
ces of candour, mildneſs and compaſſion, which we are ſenſible of by daily 
experience ; we can have no juſt cauſe to expoſtulate with him concerning 
the exerciſe of his power. 

24. But notwithſtanding the general method that God takes with man- 
kind in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; which is, not to puniſh any one with 
ſeverity ; and by that means give him cauſe to complain of arbitrary pro- 
ceedings : He ſhall break in pieces mighty men without ſearching. He is not 
confined to ſuch ſtrict terms, but that They may be excepted who are grown 
to an exceſs of pride and inſolence; triumphing in their wickedneſs; glory- 
ing in their ſhame. Theſe men are the diſtinguiſhed objects of His diſplea- 
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ſure. There needs no formal enguiry into their actions; ſuch: as is requiſite 
in human courts of judicature. Inſtead of this, they are immediately charged 
with the crime: Sentence is pronounced; the inſcription or title of which 
being ſet forth, that every body may be acquainted both with the puniſh- 
ment and the offence. — And be ſhall ſet others in their lead. Having dif- 
poſſeſſed them of all their ſtrength which they had exerciſed with great abuſe ; 
their honour ſhall be turned to infamy and diſgrace. Their names which 
were ſo lately celebrated, ſhall be ſcoffed at and reviled. Their perſons which 
before were eſteemed and reverenced, ſhall be treated with contempt and 
diſdain, Their fortunes, in which their chief happineſs centered, ſhall be 
taken from them : and poverty and diſtreſs ſhall preſs hard upon them. 
Being diſplaced and removed from their ſtation ; their offices and employ- 
ments ſhall be transferred to others. | | 
25. Could it be ſuppoſed that he was not privy to all their actions; and 
that no crime they are guilty of appeared to him in any clear, plain light : 
Such unexpected changes might [poſſibly be reckoned among the ordinary 
contingencies of life. But becauſe he knoweth their works : and even their 
moſt ſecret, as well as their public offences cannot eſcape His notice; being 
expoſed to his all-ſeeing eye: Therefore be overturneth them in the night, 
5 that they are deſtroyed. They who are frequently terrified with the thoughts 
of having their behaviour ſtrictly enquired into, are much better pleaſed 
with darkneſs rather than light. If they can but contrive to hide themſelves 
from the eye of man; they are ſo weak as to imagine they are ſafe enough 
from any other obſervation, But as no ſecret, how reſerved ſoever, is con- 
cealed from God ; for this reaſon it is that when He cometh, they are great- 
ly ſurprized, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion of his coming : The conſequence 
of which is, they are carried away by a ſudden, ſwift deſtruction. 

26. He flriketh them among wicked men. Such is the end of thoſe whoſe 
crimes are ſo notoriouſly offenſive. When their impiety is become bold and 
preſumptuous; when they have as it were tried the patience of God to ſuch 
a degree, that they are no longer to be ſuffered; it is then but reaſonable 
that they ſhould feel the ſtroke of that hand which they were not afraid of, 
but ſeemed rather to neglect and deſpiſe : — In the open fight of others. It is 
then, I fay, but reaſonable that the Divine vengeance, which they had fo 
highly provoked, ſhould be executed : And, in order to have its due and 
proper effect, that it ſhould be done in a viſible, conſpicuous manner: That 

ſo public an example may be a leſſon of inſtruction; a warning and terror 
to others, to avoid the fame ruin and calamity, 


27. 
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27. Becauſe they furned back: rom him. Their puniſhment and their crime 
bear ſome-proportion to one another : And 'tis fit they ſhould do ſo. They 
have neglected Him; therefore they muſt not complain if He diſregards 
them. They were not willing that He ſhould rule over them; but had re- 
courſe to other governors, inferior in power, dignity and honour. They 
choſe to be ſlaves to men, rather than be obedient to God; to indulge their 
own violent paſſions, rather than ſubmit to the reflections of cooler judge- 
ment: — And would not confider all his ways. They were ſo imprudent, fo 
void of wiſdom and underſtanding, and ſo addicted to their own fooliſh 
imaginations; as to be very partial in their manner of thinking and judging. 
Becauſe of ſome ſeeming difficulties which they were not able to account 
for, and make conformable to their ſhallow, imperfe& reaſon; they were 


ready to condemn the general oeconomy of Divine Providence determin- 


ing that God did not act conſiſtently with ſuch rules as they would have 
preſcribed him : 

28, So that they cauſe the cry of the poor to come unto bim. This impiety 
grew to ſuch a height, that they entirely removed from them the fear of 
God. Tyranny and oppreſſion with all the acts of violence which could 


be invented, they were prepared: to execute. Not only men of fortunes, 


birth and character, were ſufferers by their injurious treatment; but even 
thoſe in the loweſt and moſt abject circumſtances had their miſery ſo en- 
larged, that being denied common and neceſſary aſſiſtance, they were com- 
pelled to have immediate recourſe to God : — For be heareth the cry of the 
aſfticted. And happy is it for thoſe who are in diſtreſs, that let them meet 
with never ſo much ſeverity : Let them undergo the very worſt calami- 


ties that either the malice or the wickedneſs of man can contrive: Let 


them be diſappointed of all human comfort : They are ſtill not deſtitute 
of a gracious, powerful friend. The floods of tears which iſſue from them 
in the midſt of their complaints, ſhall not be poured out in vain, For 
though they do not ſoften the hearts of ſuch as are witneſſes to their ſor- 
rows; yet He is fo far from turning a deaf ear to them; that he not only 
hears, but looks upon them with the utmoſt tenderneſs and compaſſion. 
29. When he giveth quietneſs, who then can make trouble? To conſider 


ſeveral branches; we ſhall ſoon determine that it muſt be immenſely and 
inexpreſſibly great. Should he for inſtance, after we have ſuſtained many 


and grievous calamities ; and for a long time been ſinking under the heavy 
burden : 


the power which belongs to God in its whole extent; or in any of its 
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burden: Should he, I fay, vouchſafe to take from us the oppteſſive weight, 
and recover us to a ſtate of tranquillity, eaſe and cheerfulneſs ; who is the 
man that durſt preſume to alter our happy condition ? who will attempt to 
bring us back again to our former perplexity and diſtreſs? — And when be 
hideth his face, who then can behold him? Should we by our fooliſh and im- 
prudent conduct, inſtead of a friend make Him our enemy: Should we 
provoke his anger againſt us to ſuch a degree, that inſtead of dealing with 
us in a kind, tender manner; inſtead of looking on us with a gracious, fa- 
vourable countenance; exprefling the tokens of his affection for us; He 
ſhould frown upon us with all the viſible marks of an incenſed adverſary; 
who among us would be able to bear fo diſagreeable a fight without the 
utmoſt terror and confuſion ? — Whether he ſpeak concerning a nation, or 
concerning @ man only. The caſe will be much the ſame, let his diſpleaſure 
affect either a multitude, or a ſingle perſon. It is not any number of people, 
how great, or any one man, how conſiderable ſoever; that can poſſibly 
divert him from purſuing thoſe meaſures which he thinks moſt expedient 
to ſecure his own authority from being neglected and diſeſteemed : Eſpecially 
if his divine command is once peremptorily declared, 

30. He rejefts the man who is an hypocrite from reigning. No attempts, 
how ſpecious ſoever they may appear, can take effect, if not ſtrengthened 
by His Divine influence, Does any perſon, for inſtance, whoſe heart and 
affections are not only inſincere with regard to man, but extremely corrupt 
in every point oſ duty which he owes to God: Does he ſtrive for domi- 
nion, and uſe all his endeavours to raiſe himſelf to honour, and dignity, and 
power; with an intent to inſult and triumph over thoſe who ſhall be ſub- 
ject to him? All his vigorous efforts ſhall be repulſed : His moſt aſpiring 
views by His interpoſition ſhall be rendered unſucceſsful. — He delivers us 
from the ſnares of the people. Though multitudes combine againſt us, and 
form one projet after another to bring us into difficulties; are they yet fo 
fooliſh as to imagine, that if He is our Advocate and Defender, we ſhall not 
be preſerved ? If he oppoſes them, can their weakneſs reſiſt His ſtrength? 
If their plots are laid fo deep as not to be diſcovered by the moſt penetrat- 
ing eye of man; He ſhall ſoon turn their wiſdom into folly, and make all 
their moiſt inſidious devices proye abortive. 

31. The more we conſider the extent and greatneſs of Divine power; 
the more we are entertained with ſurprizing inſtances which preſent them- 
ſelves to our view, It muſt therefore diſcover a high degree of ſelf-ſufficiency, 


but 
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but at the fame time a ſtrange weakneſs of imagination; ſhould we drop 
the leaſt expreſſion towards leſſening, or taking from it that awful reverence 
which it juſtly: demands? What! Shall any one ſay to God? Who is the 
man that will preſume to make ſuch a declaration as this? — 7 have re- 
ceived that which I am not obliged to return. Are the 'enjoyments which we 
poſſeſs great and numerous? Do the bleſſings of providence flow to us in 
full and plenteous ſtreams? And by virtue of theſe favours, is our ſituation 
ſach, as to appear in a more eminent, conſpicuous light? And ſhall we be 
ſo ingrateful, as not to pay that acknowledgement which is ſo juſtly due to 
our Benefactor? Is not he become our Surety? Have we not as it were 
given, and has He not taken our pledge? Therefore let no one be fo vain, 
as to ſuppoſe that he is under no obligation to perform and make good the 
covenant. 

32. That which I fee not, teach thou me. So far from making any ſuch 
declaration, (vain and inſolent to the higheſt degree!) as if he was in no 
ſtate of dependance; not even on the Supreme Being Himſelf: a modeſt, 
humble addreſs would be much more becoming. Far better would it be 
for him to offer his petition with the utmoſt condeſcenſion and lowlineſs of 
ſpirit; and to ſay: cauſe me to underſtand those things which I am ignorant 
of, Inſtru and enlighten my mind in whatever thro' my imperfection and 
blindneſs I am not able to comprehend. — J I have done iniquity, I will do 
no more, What crime ſoever I have been guilty of, I reje& the fact; and I 
am determined not to repeat it. If any indecent, improper language hath 
proceeded out of my mouth; I do as much as it is in my power retract it. 
Let no one judge of it as my deliberate, real ſentiment: and I am fully re- 
ſolved to preſerve my mind in ſuch order, and compoſed ſtedfaſtneſs; and 
to place ſo ſtrong a guard on my lips, for the future; that I may neither 
think, nor ſpeak, nor act whatever ſhall be diſtaſtful and offenſive. 

33. What ever is from thee: every man is to be tried and judged according to 
his own behaviour, We are by no means accountable for what another is, 
or may be guilty of. By our own actions we muſt ſtand or fall. That 
which proceeds from thee voluntarily, without any compulſion or neceſ- 
ſity: — He will recompence it, whether thou refuſe: he alone, by virtue of 
that power and authority which his ſovereign dominion over us gives him a 
right to exerciſe, will duly weigh and examine every point. No circum- 
ſtance, how ſeemingly trivial ſoever, can eſcape his obſervation : and the re- 
turn which he makes is in proportion to the ſtricteſt rules of equity and 
Juſtice: whether thou art ſo wiſe as to reject the evil, and to remove from 
thee 
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thee what ever has the leaſt criminal appearance: — Or whether thou 
chooſe : and not 1. With the fame exactneſs will he deal with thee, if thou 
art ſo happy as to make choice of what is agreeable to his perfections: if, 
for inſtance, when two very different proſpects are repreſented; the one 
leading to ſafety and happineſs; the other to deſtruction and miſery ; thou 
ſhouldeſt be ſo prudent as to purſue the former. As to myſelf, I have no 
particular view, no private intereſt to ſerve. I am no way concerned either 
in rewarding thy good, or in puniſhing thy evil choice. — Therefore ſpeak 
what thou knoweft, Let me then adviſe thee to uſe all the freedom imagin- 
able in declaring thy mind, without reſerve or partiality. As far as thy 
knowledge reaches, conceal it not. If on a ſerious, deliberate recollection of 
what has paſſed, thy ſentiments ſhould concur with mine; do me as well 
as thy ſelf ſo much juſtice, as to give thy teſtimony to it. And ſhould any 
plauſible objection ariſe againſt what hath been alledged, I am prepared to 
hear it with the utmoſt candour and patience. 

34. Let men of underſtanding tell me: If in my diſcourſe I have dropped 
any expreſſion that is not conſiſtent with civility and good manners: or 
rather, if I have not ſhewn a zealous affection for truth and juſtice; and 
been particularly concerned in vindicating the divine honour, when ever I 
found a proper occaſion: I appeal to thoſe who would make you believe 
they are cordzally attached to the ſervice of God. If they are influenced by no 
private motives, let them ſpeak fo as to give me full ſatisfaction. — And 
let a wiſe man hearken unto me. Wiſdom no doubt is a talent of extraordi- 
nary value; ſuch as we ſhould all be glad to have in our poſſeſſion. But 
it is not every body's good fortune to attain it. Some people indeed are 
apt to imagine they have gained this treaſure, when they really have not, 
For on a diligent enquiry, you will be convinced, inſtead of that excel- 

lent quality, they are cheriſhing in their boſom an error of a very dangerous 
nature. My requeſt is that a perſon of this diſpoſition would lay aſide all 
his prejudices; and vouchſafe to give due attention to that which I have already, 
and ſhall. {till further offer on ſo weighty and important a ſubject. 

35. Job hath ſpoken not with knowledge, one way, (and indeed a probable 
one at leaſt we muſt allow it) to judge of the inward affections, is from 
words. It is not poſſible we ſhould know a man's ſecret thoughts. We have 
therefore no other method of forming our opinion of him, than from what 
proceeds out of his mouth, unleſs we ſee that his actions contradi& it. As 
to Job, tho” in vindication of himſelf he may have faid many things very 

oh | juſt 
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juſt and ſuitable to his preſent circumſtances of diſtreſs: yet he hath not 
always been ſo careful, and ſo much upon his guard, as to keep within the 
bounds of true knowledge. — And his words were not with prudence. What- 
ever any one's ſentiments are, whether in regard to his own, or to public 
concerns: he is not [he ought not to think himſelf lat liberty in many caſes 
to deliver his mind with that freedom to which he may imagine he is 
entitled, When we conſider the obligations we are under to the ſupreme 
Being, and our cloſe dependence on Him for what ever we enjoy: many 
| accidents may happen, the general intent of which perhaps we know not; 
and the diſtant conſequences we cannot foreſee. Such are the motives which 
perſuade me to believe that Job's manner of addreſs hath not been alto- 
gether prudential. 

36. My defire is that Job may be tried unto the end. Should an accuſation 
be brought againſt a perſon of ſome crime that he hath committed: tho' he 
is really guilty, yet it is but reaſonable that he be permitted to ſpeak for 
himſelf, and to hear what he hath to urge in his own defence. Therefore 
Job not only hath my conſent; but I make it a matter of requeſt, that 
his cauſe, ſo far from being neglected and lightly paſſed over, may be care- 
fully and ſtrictly enquired into. That a proper deciſion may be made, 
and the event ſhew on which ſide the vifory lies. — Becauſe of his anſwers 
with wicked men. The reaſon why J am ſo deſirous of entering into a thorough 
examination; and that he may ſpeak freely and without reſerve; is, becauſe 
of the manner of his addreſs, and the language which he hath uttered du- 
ring the courſe of this debate: neither of which ſeem to anſwer the general 
character of Job. They rather appear to be ſuch as are uſed by men of a 
different reputation: ſuch as thoſe practice, whoſe tongue is too ready to ut- 
ter the deceitfulneſs and corruption of their heart, 

37. All offences againſt God, of what kind ſoever, are, and muſt be e- 
ſteemed by Him as ſo many deviations from thoſe rules which we are ſa- 
tisfied in our own minds we ought ſtrictly to obſerve. There are indeed 
degrees of offences: ſome of a more flagrant kind, and more injurious to 
the divine honour, (as wilful and preſumptuous) than thoſe which we are 
guilty of by ſurprize and inadvertency, Such a diſtinction may not be im- 
proper; For he addeth rebellion to his fin, The troubles which he hath un- 
dergone, have not been fo effectual as one might have expected. They 
have raiſed his paſſions too high, He not only diſcovers that infirmity 


which is common to man; but he ſeems likewiſe to call in queſtion even 
Sſ the 
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the divine power and juſtice. — He grows wanton among us t6 exceſs In- 
ſtead of humbling himſelf with a modeſt ſubmiſſion to God's providerice; 


we may compare his behaviour to that of a drunken man; who for a time 
being deprived of his underſtanding, expoſes his folly to public ridicule. 

He «oallows in his intemperance, and breaks out into extravagant, unjuſtifi- 
able language. And multiplieth his words againſt God. When our convetſa- 
tion is with men, we ſhould be particularly careful not to ſay any thing 
diſpleaſing to the ears of thoſe with whom we aſſociate; for fear the breach 
of good manners ſhould be imputed to us. The crime of Job then muſt 
ſorely be much aggravated, if he employs his talent of ſpeech againſt God, 

which he hath received from him, If when labouring under a heavy dur⸗ 
den, he hath ſo little regard to the end and deſign for which he may be 
charged with it; that he induſtriouſly ſhews how large and profuſe he can 
be in opening his mouth even againſt the Deity. 


. XXXV. 


LIHU ſpake moreover and ſaid: 

2. Thinkeſt thou this to be right? Haſt thou conſidered well the 
meaſures of juſtice? Knoweſt thou not that there are certain fixed limits, 
which on a ſerious exarnination we ſhall find are preſcribed to us ; beyond 
which we ought not, we are not ſuffered, to go without a criminal tranf- 
greſſion? Haſt thou therefore thoroughly digeſted thy own private conduct? 
Doſt thou really imagine, that notwithſtanding the raſh and inconſiderate 
expreſſions which have fallen from thee, thou art clear and innocent in the 
ſight of God? — Sayeſt thou, My righteouſneſs is more than God's, J cannot 
but obferve that in the courſe of this debate there are ſome things uttered, 
which are neither proper for thee to ſpeak, nor us to hear, An unteaſonable 
partiality hath manifeſtly ſhewed itſelf in ſeveral of the arguments which 
thou haſt maintained, Thou haſt infiſted ſo often, and ſo ſtrenuouſly on 
thy own integrity; haſt been ſo very ſolicitous in ſetting it forth and magni- 
fying it; that in ſome reſpects thou haſt made it equal, if not ſuperior even 
to the righteouſneſs of God Himſelf. 

3. For thou ſaid/t, What advantage will it be unto thee? By thy manner 
of reaſoning one would imagine that thou haſt been ſo curious, as to exa- 
mine and weigh the advantages on one fide, and the diſadvantages on the 
other; that will ariſe from a faithful obedience to God, and from a neglect 


of 
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of duty to Him. For as to the merit of human actions, thy opinion ſeems 
to be ſo ungenerous, ſo inconſiſtent with truth and equity ; that let them be 
ever ſo worthy, and remarkably diſtinguiſhed ; thou art till perſuaded, no 
reward is to be expected from them. And on the contrary, from thy way 
of arguing one may conclude that thou haſt ſaid, bat profit ſhall I have 
from my fin ? By this it appears, Thou art miſerable in both ſituations; whe- 
ther in proſperity or adverſity, As if the virtues of a good man, and the ini- 
quity of a finner, were attended with the ſame conſequences. As if no dif- 
ference was to be made between the righteous and the wicked; between him 
that ſerveth God, and him that ſerveth him not. 

4. As the method which thou haſt taken to vindicate thy ſelf is far from 
being juſt and inoffenſive : and as no proper reply hath been made to the 
arguments which thou haſt alledged ; I will anſwer thee. My endeavour 
ſhall be to ſhew, and convince thee of thy error: not inſiſting ſo much on 
the ſtrength of my own words, as on thoſe wiſe and judicious obſervations 
which we have received from our Anceſtors. — My intent is, not only to 
addreſs my ſelf to thee, but likewiſe to thy companions with thee. Neither 
thine, nor the arguments which they have uſed, have eſcaped my obſerva- 
tion, They are in my opinion far from being concluſive. The foundation 
on which they are built, cannot poſſibly be ſupported. For this reaſon I 
think I am in ſome meaſure obliged to take notice of them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that both Parties may eſteem themſelves equally concerned in what I 
purpoſe to lay before them, 

5. Look unto the heavens, and ſee : Raiſe thy thoughts to the moſt devout 
and ſerious meditation; and fix them ſtedfaſtly on the wondrous effects of 
Divine Power. Conſider the immenſe fabric of the world; not only the 

ſpatious earth below, with that variety of creatures which it produces, ſo 
prepared and adapted to the uſe of man: but let thy view be extended to 
thoſe heavenly bodies, the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars; which in fo pleaſ- 
ing and exact an order diſplay the mighty hand of God, as they are fo 
wiſely accommodated to our ſervice and entertainment. — And behold the 
Clouds. They are higher than thou. Pomp and ſplendour ; ſtate and magnifi- 
cence ; are ſuch powerful objects, that they are apt to have too ſtrong an in- 
fluence on our imaginations, But what are they in compariſon with the 
clouds? Make thy remarks on that eminent and lofty ſituation which they 
poſſeſs. Contemplate them with the utmoſt diligence, and cloſeſt attention. 


Thou wilt then be more able to balance great things with ſmall ; and muſt 
882 be 
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be forced to acknowledge, that Thou in all thy glory waſt not exalted like 


one of them. 

6. If thou fmeht, What doeſt thou againſt him? Take this for a certain 
and undoubted truth, that it is not in thy power, either by thy good, or thy 
evil actions, to make any alteration in the Divine Nature; which is un- 
changeably fixed and eſtabliſhed in the moſt pleaſing, happy &if-enjoyment, 
Let the errors which thou art guilty of be never fo trivial: Let them be of 
the ſmalleſt kind, and the loweſt degree: In what reſpect, I would aſk, Is 
He affected by them? Does He ſuffer any injury; Does any inconvenience 
attend Him by reaſon of thy weakneſs and folly ? — Or if thy tranſgreſſions 
be multiplied, What doeft thou againſt him? The ſame way of arguing will 
hold good, let thy iniquities be great and many in number, Though they 
are of the moſt flagrant nature; and the conſequences ſuch as to involve 
thee in the very depth of wickedneſs ; What is this to Him ? Is His power 
by this means leſſened, and thy own increaſed ? Doſt thou by debaſing thy 
ſelf, caſt the leaſt ſhade or obſcurity on the brightneſs of His — and 
honour ? 

7. F thou be righteous, What giveſt thou him? So ſtrict and neceſſary i is 
a dependance which we have on God, the Author of our Being ; that 
nothing can diſcharge us from the duty which by nature we owe to him. 
That we ſhould acknowledge our gratitude to him for all that we enjoy, is 
the moſt equitable return that can be made. Therefore if thou art really 
and conſcientiouſly zealous for his honour ; If thou art reſolutely ſtedfaſt in 
preſerving thy integrity; let what circumſtances ſoever attend thee, whe- 
ther of proſperity or adverſity ; be not fo vain as to imagine that thy beha- 
viour contributes the leaſt towards his advantage. — Or what recetveth he of 
thine hand? Is not he perfect and ſelf-ſufficient ? Does he who is in poſſeſ- 
ſion of every thing that is really good; every thing that conſtitutes real and 
ſubſtantial happineſs ; He, in whom dwelleth all fulneſs ; Does he require 
of thee any aſſiſtance? Was thy dominion of very large extent; thy ſitua- 
tion ſo highly advanced, that even whole kingdoms were ſubject to thee ; Is 
there any defect in Him which it would be in thy power to ſupply ? 

8. What opinion ſoever we may be willing and deſirous to form of our 
own purity and integrity, we are yet far removed from perfection of any 
kind. To man like thy ſelf is thy wickedneſs. Search the world from one end 
to the other; try and examine the whole race of mankind, and ſee if thou 
art able to diſcover a ſingle perſon who is entirely innocent. For though he 

owes 
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owes his exiſtence to God; yet ſuch is his nature; ſo defiled and corrupted ; 
that iniquity muſt neceſſarily belong to, and be inherent in him. — And to 
the ſon of man thy righteouſneſs. As we are all deſcended from one and the 


ſame original; Creatures ſprung from no other foundation than that of the 


Earth: It muſt be in vain for us to boaſt of any perfection, eſpecially that 
of Righteouſneſs : which, being the property only of God himſelf, we can 
lay no claim to: The .very attempt to compaſs it, is no leſs than a 
partial ſelf-deluſion. There are none of us righteous, no not one. 

9. So ſmall a pretence hath mankind in general to what is pure and i in- 


corrupt righteouſneſs, that by reaſon of the multitude of oppreſſors there is cry- 


ing, How many do we by fad experience find, who ſeem to be void of all 
that ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of paſſion, which our Creator implanted in us. 
Inſtead of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by acts of mercy, charity and compaſ- 
ſion; (Virtues, in which conſiſt our principal ornament, and our chiefeſt 
glory : ) one would think their nature is ſo much changed, and debaſed ſo 
low; as to riſe no higher in dignity than that of fierce, barbarous ſavages. No 
wonder then if the repeated complaints of thoſe who are in calamity and 
diſtreſs, are frequently and loudly ſounding in our ears. — By reaſon of the 
arm of the mighty there is howling. How do the great and powerful triumph 
over thoſe of low degree and inferior ſtation ! Tyranny, when once let looſe, 
purſues its courſe with rapidity and violence ; diſplays itſelf in every horrid 
ſhape, ſpreading the utmoſt terror wherever it goes. What lamentation and 
weeping ; what dread and confuſion does it create among thoſe, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances are ſo narrow and difficult as to be forced to ſubmit to all the 
inſults of an ungoverned, arbitrary will. 

10. In this deplorable ſituation, when every place is filled with ſorrow 
and anxiety ; it would be reaſonable to expect that ſerious and devout ad- 


dreſſes ſhould be preſented to Him who can at any time remove the dark 


clouds that hang over us. But none ſaith, Where is God my Mager? Inſtead 
of ſeeking for the proper remedy, and applying to Him for relief; ſome in- 
ſufficient aid is called in; the ſupport of a weak, imperfect hand is defired ; 
and He who formed us; He who is acquainted with all our wants; and 
can, if he pleaſes, immediately ſupply them, is neglected ; as if no change 
was to be made by his Divine interpoſition : — And as if no regard was due 
to Him, who giveth ſongs in the night. Let the troubles of the day be never 
ſo urgent; let them preſs upon us with all their weight ; though from the 


riſing of the Sun to the going down thereof we are perſecuted and tor- 
mented ; 
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mented ; and are apprehenſive of our calamity. being increaſed when the 
light is gone, and the gloom of darkneſs overſhadows us: yet it is then in 
His power to give new life to our drooping ſpirits, and raiſe them to the 
height of joy. He ſhall put a ſong in our mouth. And inſtead of ſighs and 
groans, will we utter words of praiſe in the moſt grateful and harmonious 
ſounds. ; 

21. He teacheth us more than the beaſts of the earth. From him we receive 
whatever we poſſeſs. What inſtruction, what knowledge ſoever we attain to, 
is to be aſcribed to his influence. There are indeed ſeveral qualities belong- 
ing to the brute-part of the creation, Some animals, we obſerve, are of a 
ſluggiſh, indolent nature: others, more active and vigorous. But yet even 
thoſe which are moſt excellent, and moſt perfect in their kind, fall very low, 
if you compare theirs with our endowments. They are void of thoſe rati- 
onal powers, which in ſo peculiar a manner diſtinguiſh the race of mankind, 
— He maketh us wiſer than the fowls of the heaven. To purſue the compa- 
riſon : What reſemblance is there between the feathered race, and that of 
man? Their motion, it is true, is exceedingly and ſurpriſingly ſwift, By the 
ſtroke of their wings they beat and paſs through the light air with ſuch rapi- 


dity, as to leave no mark behind tham ; no ſign where they make their way 
is to be found. But conſider them not only in this, but in all other reſpects ; 


and you plainly ſee, they are guided more by inſtinct and neceſſity, than by 
underſtanding and choice, How low, how imperfect are they as to any the 
leaſt degree of human ſagacity and wiſdom ! 8 
12. Oppreſſions of what kind ſoever are grievous to be born. They who 
are under the yoke cannot, it may be, forbear to complain. But what effect 
does this forrow produce? This, ſuch as it is, is their only preſent relief, 
There they cry (but none giveth anſwer :) — Becauſe of the pride of evil men. 
If no return is made to their complaint ; they have ſtill greater reaſon to lift 
up their voice. For nothing can affect them more; nothing can create 
greater anxiety and uneaſineſs, than to find they are liable to contempt and 
diſregard. Such treatment muſt they expect to meet with, whoſe fortune it 
is to engage with thoſe who are under the dominion of pride as well as wick- 
edneſs. | 
13. Surely God will not bear vanity, But let their trouble be never ſo 
great, and their crying loud and importunate : If their heart is not pure and 
incorrupt ; and their actions not clear of injuſtice and impiety ; He is not to 
be moved by ſuch weak requeſts, which have no juſt foundation to ſupport 
them 3 
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them; no fincerity to recommend them, — Neither will the Almighty regard 
it. He whoſe power reaches to every part of the world; to all mankind as 
well as the inferior order of Beings ; cannot conſiſtently with his own excel- 
lencies and perfections, behold with the leaſt approbation the follies and vices 
of men, Every crime that we are guilty of, however light and trivial we may 
eſteem it, muſt be diſpleaſing to Him: He muſt look upon it with the ut- 
moſt abhorrence and indignation, 

14. If the Almighty muſt neceſſarily "FM fo ſtrong an averſion and diſ- 
dain to vanity ; to whatever is detrimental and injurious to his divine honour : 
And if, when occaſion requires, he cannot but expreſs the utmoſt diſregard 
to it; How much leſs ſhouldeſt thou ſay, thou wilt not regard him. So far from 
fhewing any diſreſpect to, or negle& of him, becauſe of his uprightneſs and 
integrity; his deteſtation of every thing criminal: So far from ſuch per- 
verſe behaviour ; thy endeavour ſhould be to devote thyſelf to him with a 
much greater degree of reverence and eſteem. — Fudge before him, and truſt 
in him. Conſider thy own circumſtances with ſtrictneſs and impartiality: Search 
to the innermoſt receſſes of the ſoul: Remove far from thee prejudices of 
every kind. If thou haſt any ſecret ſins that flatter thee; any favourite, vi- 
tious paſſions that call for liberty; reſiſt and triumph over all their ſtrongeſt 
motions. Having tried and examined them at the bar of thy own unbyaſſed 
judgement, let them be condemned; and in the preſence of God, let the 
ſentence which they deſerve paſs on them. And ſhould any diffidence or di- 
ſtruſt ariſe as to the event, make this reſolution, and never depart from it; 
To place thy entire confidence in Him. 

15. This is the ſureſt, and the beſt method that can be taken to gain ac- 
ceptance with God; and to be entitled to His favour: Which, though it be 


removed from thee for awhile, may by a ſuitable behaviour be recovered. 


But now becauſe it is not ſo, his anger hath viſited. It muſt certainly be owing 
to ſuch a defect; to not conſidering in a juſt manner the diſpenſations of 
Providence; not weighing the judgements of God in a proper ſcale ; that his 
wrath hath been kindled to ſo great a degree, and the ſtroke of his hand ſo 
heavy and grievous, — Neither does he ſhew any great regard to bis proſperity. 
To the ſame cauſe muſt we aſcribe it, that He ſuffers him to labour under 
difficulties, poverty and diſtreſs. By His ſeeming neglect of the troubles that 
attend him, one would be ready to think that He knows him not, nor is in the 
leaſt ſolicitous about raiſing him to his former flouriſhing condition; and re- 

inſtating 
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inſtating him in the dignity and honour, i in the wealth and power, from which 
he is now ſo remarkably fallen. 
16. Therefore doth Job open bis mouth in vain. What! injurious treatment, 
what misfortunes ſoever we undergo: Let them be inflicted in proportion to 
our real or ſuppoſed offences: In either caſe we ſhall perhaps be ready to 
complain of the hardſhips we meet with, when at the ſame time our puniſh- 
ment, it may be, is no more than what we deſerve. From hence I would 
infer, that it is to no purpoſe for Job to be ſo ready, and fo eager in defend- 
ing and juſtifying himſelf from the aſperſions that have been thrown on him. 
— He multiplieth words without knowledge. To ſay too little when we are 
accuſed, and the cauſe we are engaged in requires us to make a free and open 
declaration of our minds ; may juſtly be eſteemed a piece of weakneſs and 
folly : For this is betraying guilt even though we are innocent. But to ſay 
too much in our own defence, when there is a ſtrong preſumption that we 
are guilty ; is ſtill a farther aggravation of our crime. Is not this crime to be 
imputed to Job? Does he not partially and injudiciouſly utter himſelf at 
large ? Does he not ſpeak in full and copious language, without conſidering 
the weight and importance of the ſubject in debate ? 


CHAP, XXXVI. 


LIHU alſo proceeded, and ſaid: 

2. Suffer me a little, and I will ſhew thee : If what I have hitherto 
offered proves to be ineffectual ; and the obſervations I have made are not 
ſufficient to perſuade thee that thy thoughts concerning the divine adminiſtra- 
tion of this world are not ſtrictly juſt : Permit me to add ſomething more to 
the ſubject we are now handling: a ſubject of fo great moment; of ſuch 
fulneſs and fignificancy ; as not to be ſoon exhauſted. I ſhall therefore make 
it appear: — That I have yet to ſpeak on God's behalf. Was it a controverſy 
only of a private nature that we are engaged in : was it merely a human 
affair; ſuch as reached no farther than ourſelves; I ſhould then perhaps ac- 
quieſce, and be entirely filent, But ſo far from being a point of an indifferent 
kind, to be paſſed over lightly and negligently, and not worth reſuming ; it is 
no leſs than the cauſe of God himſelf that we are debating : and there are 
ſeveral judicious maxims of antiquity that may be alledged in its vindication. 

3. I will fetch my knowledge from afar. True and uſeful knowledge is to 
be eſteemed a talent of ſingular value, wherever we find it; whether among 
thoſe of our own age and years, or among the renowned, venerable ſages of 

antiquity, 
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antiquity. But the knowledge which I purpoſe to communicate is ſuperior to 
the date of modern time, I ſhall produce this treaſure not ſo much from the 
acquiſitions of the preſent race of men, as from the wiſdom and fagacity of 
ſuch as were of old remarkably famous in their generation. — And will af- 
cribe righteouſneſs to my Maker, We may poflibly be very anxious and ſoli- 
Citous about juſtice andequity, integrity and truth; and all thoſe virtues which 
are the principal ornaments of human nature, But though we take a great 
deal of pains to make the world believe we are zealous in acquiring ſuch 
laudable endowments ; and though in ſome meaſure we do really attain to 
them : yet after our beſt endeavours, we ſhall by experience be convinced 
that righteouſneſs belongeth only to God. He who formed us: he who is 
the Author of our Being, and conſequently of every faculty we poſſeſs, either 
of body or mind: He alone is the pure, incorrupt fountain of all Per- 
fections. | | 

4. For truly my words ſhall not be falſe, There are ſome, it may be, who 
are ſo tenacious of their private opinions; ſo cloſely attached to their own 
way of reaſoning ; and ſo much afraid of giving up any point in diſpute ; 
that to maintain their cauſe, and make it appear in the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
light; they ſhall not ſcruple to intermix ſome degree of faſhood ; in 
order to caſt a ſhade on that which ſhews all the marks of conviction and 
truth. But as to any ſuch deſign, far be it from me ! That which I have to 
offer ſhall not be corrupted with any mixture of this kind. — He that is 
perfect in knowledge is with thee. Thou art now converſing not with an in- 
ſincere, ignorant perſon ; of a deceitful, treacherous heart ; but with a man 
of integrity: One, whoſe ſentiments relating to the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence are grounded on the beſt and ſureſt foundations: One, who is ready 
at all times to declare his abhorrence of whatever is partial and unjuſt ; and 
a ſtranger to all colouring and counterfeiting ; eſpecially in matters of ſuch 
great moment as Thoſe which belong to God, in the exerciſe of his Divine 
Power. 

5. One of the traditions which we have received from our forefathers 
concerning the Deity, and the regard that he bears towards thoſe who fear 
and reverence him, is this: Behold, God is mighty, and deſpiſeth not. Majeſty 
and dominion ; Dignity, honour and power, do all center in the Supreme 
Being. There is no virtue of any kind, or degree, which is not inherent in 
Him. No quality, how excellent and praiſe-worthy ſoever, but what he is 
poſſeſſed of, in the higheſt and fulleſt manner, But notwithſtanding thoſe en- 
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dowments which infinitely excell all human {kill and knowledge, He ſhews 
no contempt even of the weakeſt and moſt imperfe& accompliſhments of 
that man, who to the beſt of his endeavour is ſincerely upright, — He 7s 
mighty in the ſtrength of wiſdom, As to the perfection of man; place him in 
the moſt conſpicuous light: Conſider him as the Lord of the Creation; far 
ſurpaſſing all other animals, how different ſoever in their ſpecies from him- 
ſelf : Admit that he is poſſeſſed of what we commonly call by the names of 
prudence, ſagacity and foreſight : What, I would aſk, are all theſe qualifi- 
cations, when weighed in the balance with thoſe that conſtitute the Divine 
Nature? They are only fo many faint rays of that tranſcendent height and 
brightneſs of wiſdom, from whence they are reflected: Subject to great con- 
fuſion; liable to be darkened, if not extinguiſhed, by every cloud that inter- 
poſes. 

6. He preſerveth not the life of the wicked : The enjoyment of many hap- 
py days; the hopes of ſurviving to an advanced age, is what moſt people are 
deſirous of. But as every moment of our time depends on God, and his divine 
influence: As it is ſolely in his power to protract, or draw it into a narrower 
compaſs : Vain are the thoughts of the bold offender, ſhould we have the leaſt 
hopes of placi ng in his account ſeveral years to come. — But giveth right to 
the poor. The caſe is different with regard to thoſe who labour under afflic- 
tion, and are proper objects of His compaſſion. Though ſome may imagine 
that their poverty, their low and abject ſituation is entirely owing to the 
diſpleafure of God: Yet. in the event it will appear that He is their Advo- 
cate. He will undertake their cauſe, and keep them from falling a 2 to 
violence and oppreſſion. 

7. He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous. As to thoſe who are 
juſt and upright in their converſation ; men of ſincere, pure integrity; They 
are always objects that appear to Him in the moſt amiable view. So far 
from being diſregarded, and not eſteemed by him; his countenance ever 
ſmiles upon them. He is their guardian, ready at all times to protect and 
defend them. Though by the common misfortunes and caſualties of life, (to 
which we are all ſubject) they are involved in troubles and afflictions; yet 
does His providence ſo tenderly watch over them, as never to forſake them, 
nor leave them in a deſtitute, helpleſs condition. — But more than kings on 
the throne doth he eftabliſh them, They who are placed in very eminent ſitua- 
tions, adorned with all the enſigns of Royal dignity ; who bear rule and do- 
minion over nations and kingdoms ; They no doubt are more immediately 

under 
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under the influence of God. But notwithſtanding all their ſtate and grandeur, 
He muſt be infinitely ſuperior to them ; becauſe from Him they derive every 
branch of their authority: And by experience they find that numerous are 
the accidents which frequently happen to obſcure their ſplendour, and re- 
duce them to the loweſt degree of abje& poverty. Whereas the foundation 

to which the Righteous truſt, and on which they build their happineſs; is 

ſurer, more ſtable, and more laſting, than the throne of the higheſt and moſt 

magnificent Princes. — Yea, he eftabliſheth them for ever, and they are ex- 

alted. The condition and circumſtances of the Righteous fo far exceed thoſe 

of Potentates and Kings ; as not to be liable to the ſudden turns and changes, 

which do often accompany the great and the mighty. The arm of God is 

ſtretched out for their defence and preſervation. His goodneſs reaches, and 

influences them in ſo peculiar a manner, that it ſhall not be in the power of 
man to throw them into diſorder and confuſion. They remain fixed and un- 

moved in the midſt of ſtorms and tempeſts ; withſtand the ſtrongeſt oppo- 

ſition of their enemies; and raiſe themſelves to ſuperior degrees of diſtin- 
guiſhed honour. 

8. And if they be bound in fetters : Should they undergo the fame diſtreſſes 
and calamities which frequently happen to a vanquiſhed enemy, after a long 
and bloody engagement. Should they be deprived not only of their liberty, 
but confined like priſoners of war ; who being lead in triumph, are forced 
to bear the weight of the victor's chains: — Or be holden in cords of 
affliction : If their trouble is ſo preſſing and grievous, as to encompaſs them 
on every ſide: If they are reduced to ſuch ſtreights, as not to have the leaſt 
apprehenſion what meaſures they ſhall take for relief; being deſtitute of all 
preſent help, and without any proſpe& of future aſſiſtance; their eyes fail- 
ing them with looking earneſtly and paſſionately for it: 

9. Then he ſheweth them their work : If they are at a loſs to account for 
ſo ſudden an alteration : if inſtead of being, as they were willing to 
think themſelves, the favourites of heaven, they groan under the yoke of 
oppreſſion ; and are deſirous of knowing the cauſe of ſo much ſeeming diſ- 
pleaſure and ſeverity : Then it is that he makes a plain and manifeſt diſco- 
very; that themſelves, and their own actions, are the only cauſe to which 
muſt be aſcribed all this evil : — And their tranſgreſſions, that they have ex- 
ceeded. He brings to their mind the crimes they had been guilty of ; and 
which through careleſſneſs and ſelf- ſecurity they ſuffered to eſcape their 
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memory. He convinces them of the danger they wp by the fnewgthiand 
power their offences have gained over them. 
' 10. He openeth alſo their ear to diſcipline. If they are ſo inſenſible of their 
errors, as not to attend to the beſt and moſt friendly advice: If like the deaf 
adder they refuſe to hearken to the voice of charmers, Let their words flow 
with never ſo much wiſdom, conviction, or ſweetneſs of language: Then 
he judges it proper to apply ſome influence of a ſuperior kind, He quickens 
the deadneſs of their hearing: He haſtens the ſlowneſs of their underſtand- 
ing: He enables them to receive with pleaſure wholſom and ſeaſonable in- 
ſtruion, — And commandeth that they return from iniquity, Having thus 
removed the obſtructions; which, as long as they continued, prevented the 
admiſſion of every thing that was good and virtuous; They are now qua- 
lified to diſtinguiſh the real value of ſerious and uſeful injunctions. Theſe 
appear to them in a different light from what they did before: "They are 
moved and directed by them to abjure their former tranſgreſſions ; and for 
the future to tread in the old ſafe path, from which they had inadvertently 
and fooliſhly wandered. 

11. F they obey and ſerve him. Should thoſe commands have ſo good an 
effect as to make a juſt and proper impreſſion, If after a long courſe of diſ- 
obedience, by indulgeing their vitious paſſions, and entirely neglecting the 
ſervice of God, to which they ſhould have been devoted; They are reſo- 
lutely determined to pay him all the homage which it is in their power to 
do: — They ſhall ſpend their days in proſperity. One great and very conſider- 
able advantage ſhall ariſe from this happy change. Inſtead of being the ob- 
jects of Divine vengeance ; (a ſituation to which their offenſive behaviour 
had too much expoſed them) inſtead of being every moment liable to be 
removed from hence by reaſon of their repeated tranſgreſſions: Not one day 
ſhall paſs without affording them abundance of real joy : No anxious cares 
and fears interpoſe to give the leaſt diſturbance to their ſettled tranquillity, — 
They ſhall ſpend not only their days, but their years in pleaſure, The foun- 
dation on which their happineſs is built, is firm and laſting ; fafely guarded 
and protected from thoſe diſorders which frequently happen to men of wan- 
dering, unſettled principles; whoſe affections are eagerly placed on this 
world's enjoyments; whoſe thoughts of God and religion are inconſtant and 
wavering ; whoſe reſolutions to ſerve him are variable and unſteddy. 

12. But if they obey not. Notwithſtanding the long patience and. forbear- 
ance of God, ſhould - His ſtill be ſo obſtinate and preſumptuous, as to perſiſt 

in 
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in their follies; and no kind, gracious methods be able to recover them to a 
due ſenſe of themſelves, and their deſperate condition; but reject the tender- 
eſt offers that can be made for their only true happineſs: — The. dart ſhall 
paſs through them. How indolent ſoever and felf-ſecure they really are, as if 
they were entirely ſafe from every evil accident: ſome unforeſeen and leaſt 
ſuſpected calamity ſhall overtake them. As the fierce, wild beaſt ravages 
for his prey among the tame, inoffenſive herd; glutting himſelf with 
their blood, whilſt they have no power to reſiſt him; falls at laſt in the 
midſt of all his wanton ſpoil by the diſcharge of a ſharp-pointed, pene- 
trating weapon: ſo ſhall the arrow of divine vengeance of a ſudden ſtrike 
the daring, thoughtleſs offenders, triumphing in the height of their impiety. 
— And they ſhall expire without knowledge. Let their pretences to a ſuperi- 
ority in underſtanding be never ſo great, as if they were the only perfons of 
{kill and judgement : as if the world was theirs, and they had the fole right 
to make uſe of it in the way they thought moſt convenient to gratify either 
their profit, or their pleaſure: Behold, how ſoon. are they cut off! In a mo- 
ment, without being indulged the leaſt time of recollection, their life is 
matched away; They are conſumed in their folly. 

13. But the hypocrites in heart beap up wrath. There are ſome indeed of 
different tempers; ſuch as are compleatly wicked; but yet ſo well ſkilled 
in the art of diſſimulation, as to appear to the world the very reverſe to 
what they really are. Theſe are the men who carry an outward ſhew 
of religion; would make. you believe they are zealouſly affected to what is 
good and virtuous; when at the fame time their inward thoughts are 
nothing but falſhood and corruption: not ſenſible that they are all this while 
laying up in ſtore for themſelves treaſures of the Almighty's vengeance, — 
They crie not when he bindeth them. Tho' they meet with ſeveral troubles 
and afflictions, which give them much uneaſineſs; and preſs upon them with 
great weight and violence: yet ſo reſolutely fixed are their principles of de- 
ceit; that they ſeem to be unconcerned; having an eaſy, chearful countenance, 
You hear no complaint; you ſee no dejected look; they make no ſupplica- 
tion for deliverance; even when ſevere chaſtiſements are upon them. 

14. They die in youtb. Do but obſerve the end of theſe men. As to length 
of days; whatever hopes they may conceive of ſeeing them greatly extend- 
ed; and leaving this world when their bodies are decayed, and worn away 
by a good old age: let them flatter themſelves never ſo much with having 
in view fo diſtant a proſpect; They will ſurely be diſappointed. Therr jeu! 
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ſhall depart from them when their days and years have finiſhed but Ralf 
their courſe. — Becauſe their hife it among the unclean. No wonder if their 
time is brought into ſo narrow a compaſs; and the view they had entertained 
themſelves with, ſo much contracted. The reaſon is obvious. They had 
been guilty of very great abuſe : they had facrificed their health and ſtrength 
to intemperate pleaſures; had made choice only of ſuch 3 as were 
devoted to lewdneſs and vitious excels, 

15. He delivereth the poor in bis affiiftion. But tho the profittutes are 
expoſed to this ſudden deſtruction: He who preſides over the world; to 

whom alone. belongs the power of life and death, is always tender and com- 

| Paſſionate of thoſe who are in real diſtreſs. His gracious eye is ever turned 
towards them. And let calamities preſs upon them with their utmoſt weight, 
fo as to ſink them into extreme ſorrow ; he prevents them from falling into 
the pit of deſtruction. — And openeth their ears in oppreſſion. When the miſ- 
fortunes they undergo are very grievous, and their complaints loud and im- 
portunate ; and yet no attention is given to them; no favourable anſwer re- 
turned; tho' they begg for relief in the ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting terms 
from thoſe whoſe aſliſtance they might have reaſon to expect: He is then 
ſo merciful, as not only to receive their humble addreſſes; but to raiſe their 
drooping ſpirits with ſome comfortable aſſurance that they are not made in vain. 

16. Even ſo would He have removed thee out of the ſtrait. No bounds can 
be fixed to his power; no meaſures preſcribed to his goodneſs. For in the 
ſame manner, and with the ſame eaſe that he delivers the afflicted; would 
he alſo, did he judge it expedient, have delivered thee. He no doubt would 
have enlarged thee, and given thee a happy enjoyment of perfect liberty ; 
tho' labouring under the greateſt difficulties, and encompaſſed on every fide 
with the narroweſt and cloſeſt confinement — I:ftead of which there would 
be ſpace not limited. The pleaſure ariſing from ſo deſireable a change may 
be compared to that which a diſcharged priſoner receives after many years 
loſs of his liberty : or to an exile on his return from a long baniſhment to his 
own native country. They now both purſue their own courſe, tread in 
their old paths, undiſturbed, unmoleſted. — And that which ſhould be ſet 
on thy table, ſhall be full of fatneſs.- Inſtead of ſcanty, narrow meals, hardly 
ſufficient to ſatisfy an hungry appetite: inſtead of taſtleſs, inſipid liquors, 
not able to quench ones thirſt: thy table ſhall be ſpread with the choiceſt 
and richeſt delicacies. Meſſes of different kinds, large and elegant, ſhall 
be placed. before thee, Wines the moſt ſumptuous, of the greateſt variety, 
and the higheſt flavour, ſhall be thy entertainment, 
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17. Becauſe thou haſt fulfilled the judgement of the wicked. It is poſſible 


indeed, nay we find it by experience, that a man ſhall be permitted to take 
his courſe, without being controlled, though he is engaged in ſuch methods 
as are oppoſite to the known rules of piety and religion. But yet notwith- 
ſtanding this ſupine negligence and folly, in which he is ſo deeply involved; 
the time, it may be, contrary to expectation, will come, when vengeance 
ſhall take place. Will not therefore our reaſoning be juſt, if we ſay, Becauſe 
thy tranſgreffions are increaſed to ſuch a certain degree: — Judgement and 
Juſtice ſhall take hold of thee, Thou art very ſenſible that the Divine forbear- 
ance will not always ſtrive with man, 'The honour of the Almighty is deep- 
ly concerned. And it is not only reaſonable, but neceſſary, He ſhould vindi- 
cate himſelf when he can no longer bear the infolence of an offender. 

18. If there is wrath, perhaps be will take thee away by a ſtrote. The 
greateſt care and fear that ſhould poſſeſs us, is, Never to ſuffer our offences 
to grow to exceſs ; but to give them a ſeaſonable check, whenever we find 
they ſtrive for dominion, For ſhould the anger of God once be incenſed a- 
gainſt thee ; How terrible would be the conſequence I If he is determined 
to make thee a public example; What ſecurity canſt thou promiſe thy ſelf? 
What defence wilt thou produce, to remove the hand which is falling on 
thee with all its weight ? — Then a great ranſom cannot deliver thee. If 
when we are engaged in war with our enemy, we have the misfortune to 
loſe the battle, and to be taken priſoners : We can then recurr to the law of 
nations ; we can apply to the common, uſual methods for our redemption. 
But ſhould thy immoral conduct ſubject. thee to God's diſpleaſure ; What 
means are to be purſued to reconcile thee to him? Shouldeſt thou be devot- 
ed as a ſacrifice to his vengeance ; What inſtrument can be employed to pro- 
tect thee ; what price art thou able to pay for thy deliverance ? | 

19. Will he efteem thy riches ? No, not gold. Were thy poſſeſſions large 


and plenteous : Did thy treaſures riſe to an uncommon degree, fo as to ex- 


ceed thoſe of other men, though placed in a very wealthy fituation : It is 
probable thy abundance may command much reſpect and obſequiouſneſs, 
from thoſe of low and indigent fortunes. But doſt thou imagine that His 
regard for thee will increaſe in proportion to thy ſubſtance ; or that thou art 
entitled 20 a greater ſhare of his favour, becauſe thou art able to make a 
more ſhining and ſplendid figure than thy neighbours ? Believe me, He 1s 
not in the leaſt affected with heaps of the choiceſt and moſt valuable ore. — 


Neither does he eſteem all the forces of firength, How much ſoever ſome may 
pride 
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pride themſelves in might and power: Let their dominion be extended far 
and wide, ſo as ſcarce to know any bounds: Let them rule with authority 
uncontrolled ; and imagine themſelves as great and magnificent as the high- 
eſt monarchs on earth. And if occaſion requires, let them be able to enter 
the field with ſo numerous an army, as to ſtrike an immediate terror on the 
enemy. Yet of what moment in His ſight is all this dreadful hoſt ? Does he 
but once interpoſe ; the moſt ſanguine expectations of victory come to no- 
thing. They ſhall flee when none purſueth, They ſhall fall and periſh 
even by their own weapons. 
20. Deſire not that night : Troubles of different kinds happen to us dur- 
ing the ſhort ſtay we . on this ſide the grave. Some indeed bear them 
with a great deal more bravery and courage than others: For they are ſa- 
tisfied that conſidering the many changes we muſt neceſſarily paſs through, 
it is ſcarce poſſible for any one to be exempt from them. But let me adviſe 
thee, if thy afflictions were abundantly more ſevere than they are, not to 
ſuffer thy ſpirits to ſink to ſo low an ebb, as eagerly to wiſh for, and pant 
after that night : — When people go to their place. No doubt but there is a 
certain time, though to us unknown, when we are to take our leave of this 
world. Here we have no fixed, ſettled habitation : And no wonder if our 
thoughts are frequently employed about our laſt, important change. But 
there is no reaſon why our minds ſhould be too much perplexed. The pow- 
er of life and death is in the hand of God. He alone preſides over us; and 
can lengthen, or contract our days as he pleaſes. Nothing then can juſtify 
thee, even in the height of ſorrows, ſhouldeſt thou ſhew thy ſelf extremely 
—_— and ſolicitous about thy c diſſolution. 
. Take heed, regard not iniquity. The chief point we muſt always 
_ in view, ſo long as we enjoy life, is, to preſerve ourſelves as much as 
poſlible, from offences againſt God of all kinds: Eſpecially ſuch as are attend- 
ed with aggravating circumſtances. Therefore whenever thy thoughts are 
buſied on the ſubject either of living or dying; be particularly cautious that 
they are ſerious, ſteddy and devout. Permit nothing that is profane to en- 
ter into thine heart. Remove far from thee every evil imagination, — That 
thou mayeſt chooſe this rather than affliftion. Shouldeſt thou too readily in- 
dulge thyſelf in melancholy complaints ; in dwelling long on thy numerous 
misfortunes, and thy ſuppoſed irrecoverable condition : The great danger 
will be, leaſt the multitude of ſorrows preſs with ſo much force and violence, 
as to prove 63 over» balance to thy underſtanding ; leaſt they ſhould weaken 
the 
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the ſtrong- holds of reaſon and religion; and bring thee at laſt to that igno- 
minious choice of being a wicked man, rather than one in diſtreſs. 
22. Behold, God exalteth by his power, Let our misfortunes be ever fo 
numerous, there is one conſideration which ſhould influence us; and that 
is, The abſolute, unbounded authority of God over the whole race of men. 
By virtue of this He can either depreſs or raiſe us. He can reduce us to a 
mean indigent ſtate; or place us in a high, and magnificent ſituation. —ho 
teacheth like him? There are ſeveral ways which Legiſlators take for the in- 
ſtruction and diſcipline of their ſubjects: and their injunctions are accommo- 
dated to the nature and exigencies of that country over which they preſide. 


But fo various and changeable are all worldly affairs; that it is not poſſible, 


even for a wiſe and underſtanding Ruler, to eſtabliſh laws on ſo firm and ſo- 
lid a foundation, as in the courſe of time will not require ſome conſiderable 
amendment. For ſuppoſe a man never ſo well accompliſhed, and enriched 
with ſuch excellent capacities ; as to render him far ſuperior to the general 


claſs: Yet as all his reaſonings are but human, he muſt be liable to miſtakes. 


And conſequently his premeditated, and moſt laboured inſtitutions can never 
equal thoſe which proceed from the Divine, unerring Lawgiver. 

23. Who hath enjoyned him his way? To conſider the preſent ſtate of man- 
kind, with the different talents belonging to them ; How greatly ſuperior in 
underſtanding do we find ſome in compariſon with others? That not only 
men of inferior rank, but thoſe too of larger endowments, ſometimes wan- 
der from the right, ſteddy path; and conſequently want ſome kind Monitor 
to adviſe them ; we are convinced by daily experience. But the reverſe to 
this are His proceedings; all whoſe meaſures are adjuſted and purſued with 
ſo true, unerring a conduct ; that he never deviates from them, He re- 


quires no Counſellor, no Guide to direct him. — Or who can ſay, Thou haſt 


wrought iniquity, The wickedneſs of man is but too open and viſible. His 


actions frequently ſuch, as one would think he either cannot, or will not di- 


ſtinguiſh between right and wrong ; between what is good and virtuous, 
and that which is evil and profane. To thoſe who are of this unthinking, 
vitious behaviour, we ſpeak with great truth, if in expreſs terms we aſſure 
them, They are very inconſiſtent with themſelves, and are great offenders, 
But who is he that will preſume to lay a charge of this nature to God ? 
Who ſo fooliſh as to ſuffer ſuch words as theſe to drop from his mouth? 
Thy works are unjuſt and unequal, 
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4. Remember, that thou magnify his work, Inſtead of ſpeaking any thing 
tat wal reflect on the power of God; or being guilty of any action that 
tends in the leaſt to repreſent ] Him in a mean, obſcure light; it will ever be 
incumbent on thee as a neceſſary duty, punctually to be obſerved; not only 
ſecretly to admire ;' but in the moſt public manner to ſet forth, and — 
the great and wonder ful works that He hath wrought : — Which men behold, 
Weak and frail as we are with all the imperfections that accompany, us; ſo 
ſurprizingly various are the effects which proceed from the ſupreme, ori- 
ginal cauſe of all things both in the heavens and in the earth; that they can- 
not but demand our cloſeſt attention. And we muſt be void of every degree 
of underſtanding: Our capacities muſt ſink even below thoſe of the moſt 
inferior part of the brute- creation; ſhould we be ſo very negligent as to 
diſregard them; and to paſs them by as if they were not worthy our notice 
and ſerious contemplation. 


25. Every man may ſee it, Was there. no poſſibility of our having any 
knowledge either of God, or the works of his hands: Did we after the moſt 
diligent obſervation of what occurs to us in the regular order and diſpoſition 
of the world; of that providential care which defends us from innumerable 
evils, to which we are frequently expoſed: Did we ſtill remain unconcerned, 
and as ignorant as if were influenced by no ſuperior Being: Our defect of 
underſtanding might then be a ſufficient excuſe for the weakneſs and uncer- 
tainty of our conduct. But ſo far from this low, ſtupid condition! unleſs 
we ſhut our eyes, and are obſtinately blind; we muſt, we cannot but have 
a proſpect of Divine Power in the ſmalleſt, and moſt inconſiderable part of 
the creation, — Man may bebold it afar off. Conſidering the limited qualities 
which are preſcribed to us, (and beyond which even the wiſeſt of men can- 
not paſs) it is impoſſible we ſhould have ſo clear a light into the counſels of 
God, and the ſeveral diſpenſations of His providence, as perhaps we might 
deſire. So great a degree of curioſity is not to be indulged. But notwith- 
ſtanding our natural incapacities ; which muſt unavoidably lay a reſtraint on 
the moſt aſpiring deſigns: Though we cannot approach fo near as we could 
wiſh to the original cauſe : Though we are not able to make ſuch diſco- 
veries, as to find Him out to perfection : Vet, this is no reaſon why we may 
not take a partial view of him; if it be only to ſatisfy us how immenſly di- 
ſtant his ſituation muſt be from ours. 

26. Behold, God is great, and we know him not. Should we ſtrive to ac- 
quaint ourſelves with more than what God hath been pleaſed to manifeſt to 


us, 
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us. Should we be impatient and uneaſy, becauſe he hath ſet bounds to our en- 
quiries ; and not opened a larger ſcene, through which the Divine nature 
might be diſplayed to us in a more conſpicuous manner : This would be no 
leſs than to accuſe Him of ſome erroneous proceeding ; and to advance our 
own private ſentiments in oppoſition to his incomprehenſible wiſdom, That 
He is a God of majeſty and power, and poſſeſſed of every excellent quality, 
we are as ſure as if he was preſent with us in all his glory ; though we are 
not able to penetrate that dark myſtery of his ſublime, eſſential attributes, — 
Neither can the number of his years be ſearched out. Hiſtory may perhaps ac- 
quaint us what was done in former ages. By a diligent examination of the 
records of Antiquity, we ſhall be able to learn the religious and civil rites of 
ſeveral nations. We can obſerve the fall of one kingdom, and the ſucceſſion 
of another, We can repreſent to our view the whole race of mankind, from 
their beginning down to our own times. And we can calculate the many 
days and years that have paſſed ſince our firſt creation. But who ſhall pre- 
ſcribe any limits to the Divine Being? Who ſo void of underſtanding, as to 
imagine he can fix any point of time to Him who exiſted from all eternity ; 
and will for ever continue the ſame unchangeable Power. 

27. When he maketh ſmall the drops of water. Another inſtance of divine 
power which requires our obſervation, 1s that of the inexpreſſible advantage 
we receive from the ſhowers that fall from the heavens, If the heat of the 
ſun continues for ſo long a time, that not only the graſs of the field, the herbs 
and plants of every kind are ſcorched, and ready to periſh; but the rivers 
and ſprings are dried up, and exhauſted to ſuch a degree, as to threaten a 
general ruin by an exceſſive drought: what a wondrous, bleſſed change is 
produced! When by his authority he commands the clouds to break, and 
deſcend to moiſten the thirſty earth ; to preſerve both man and beaſt in their 
faint, languiſhing condition. — They pour down rain according to the vapuur 
thereof. The goodneſs and beneficence of God diſplays itſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner; and with ſo pleaſing a variety; as to be accommodated to the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of men; and to the different parts of the world which they 
inhabit, In ſome countries the rain deſcends in greater; in others, in leſſer 
quantities. Some climates receive it frequently, without any long intermiſ- 
fion : to others it is diſpenſed at more certain, limited ſeaſons: This differ- 
ence ariſing from the exigency of the people in their particular ſituation ; 
and in proportion to their nearer approach to, or diſtance from the ſun; 
which by its influence raiſes a larger or ſmaller number of vapours. 

u u 2 28. 
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28. When the. clouds do drop. When the Almighty is pleaſed AR the 

clouds, which for ſome time had been gathering together; had riſen to a 
great height, and formed themſelves into ſuch a compact, ſtrong body; that 
to all appearance there were not the leaſt tokens of a ſeparation : when it is 
His pleaſure that they ſhall divide; that their united ſtrength ſhall cleave a- 
ſunder ; and they are no longer able to keep their place : — They diſtil upon 
man abundantly. The effect of this gracious change is ſoon perceived. They 
immediately communicate themſelves to thoſe tracts of lands, (from which 
they had long been removed) which open their mouths wide, and are gree- 
dily waiting for refreſhment; that they may be enabled to haſten and 
bring forth their plenteous, rich produce. This extenſive bleſſing of the 
heavens men of all kinds and degrees, wherever they ſojourn, partake of 
more or leſs, as their wants and neceſſities require. 
209. Can he under ſtand the ſpreading of tbe clouds. ? The courſe of the 
heavens is indeed ſo various and changeable, (and which we ſo frequently 
obſerve) that it is almoſt impoſſible for man not to be affected by them. He 
ſees plainly that ſometimes they are drawn into a larger compaſs ; ſometimes 
they are much contraſted. To day they move with great impetuoſity; to 
morrow they ſeem to have loſt all motion. But let their ſituation be what 
it will; who is there that hath a juſt apprehenſion of theſe alterations? Who 
will take upon him to inform, and diſtinctly give us an account, to how 
great a length it is neceſſary for a cloud to expand itſelf, when the conſe- 
quence is to be either rain or thunder? — Can he underſtand the noiſe of 
his tabernacle? As to thunder, it is enough to raiſe diſturbance in the calm- 
eſt and ſereneſt breaſt. No perſon can be till and perfectly at eaſe, when 
his cars are filled with that awful voice: when the ſound is fo ſtrong, ſo 
loud, and tumultuous ; as if the heavens were cleaving aſunder, and the 
earth was to be cruſhed by the dreadful fall. But produce the man, if you 
are able, who ſhall undertake to explain the true cauſe of all this terror that 
deſcends from His ſuperior manſion, 

30. Behold, He fpreadeth his Iight upon it, But tho! it is not in any one's 
power, let his abilities and {kill in other matters be ever ſo remarkable, to 
render a full and ſatisfactory account of theſe appearances :. yet this we are 
very well aſſured of, that all effects of that kind are produced by Him, and 
are entirely owing to his divine pleaſure, As for inſtance, when the cloud, 
which before was collected and drawn together into a ſtraight compaſs, is 
once expanded; and thoſe rays of the fun, which in a ſerene, calm ſeaſon, 


ſtrike directly on the earth, but are reflected by the cloud; are likewiſe ex- 
pandeg 


panded over the convex part of the cloud: — The conſequence of this is, . 
He covereth the bottom of the ſea. From thence is occaſioned a very ſudden, 
immediate alteration. For now inſtead of thoſe ſplendid, beauteous rays of 
the ſun, which a little while ago by the gracious influence of their light 

- penetrated both the earth and the ſea; to the inexpreſſible delight of living 
creatures of various ſpecies: A thick, dark cloud preſents itſelf, ſpreading in 
very extenſive dimenſions; which not only cafts a melancholy ſhade on ſe- 
veral places of the land; but hides too thoſe depths of waters which before 
diſcovered themſelves to the naked eye, in the cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous 

view. 

31. Tf by them be judgeth the people. If by the clouds breaking aſunder, 
the earth, which before ſhined in all its beauty and ſplendor; and joy and 

pleaſure were ſeen in every contenance ; now repreſents nothing better than 
a dark, gloomy aſpect; is ſhaken and convulſed by ſtorms and tempeſts; 
the rain, ſnow, and hail pouring down with ſuch violence and impetuoſity; 
as if all the cataracts of the heavens were combining to deluge the whole 
terreſtrial globe: if theſe are looked upon as terrors and judgements; and in- 
deed by the conſternation they bring with them, they ſeem to be of that 
kind: — He giveth meat in abundance. The effects, notwithſtanding the 
dread and horror that accompany them, are frequently better ; more uſeful 
and advantageous, than the immediate fears of men will give them leave to 
imagine. For is not the earth at ſuch a time greatly repleniſhed? Are not 
the dry, thirſty caverns ſupplied with proper and ſufficient moiſture? Is not 
every part impregnated with the waters, ſo as to bring forth the expected 
produce in its due ſeaſon? And do we not from thence receive plenty and 
variety of whatever is requiſite to gratify our reaſonable deſires and expec- 
tations? 

32. With his bands be covereth the light. There is another remarkable in- 
ſtance of divine power with regard to thoſe two bright Luminaries, which 
are ordained to preſide over the day, and to govern the night. For it ſome- 
times happens that even in their full and perfect luſtre; when they ſhine in 
all their glory; of a ſudden, the alteration is fo great, and fo ſurprizing; 
that the light which appeared ſtrong, clear, and beautiful to the eye of every 
ſpectator; by degrees vaniſhes: and in a very little time is ſo much eclipſed, 

that total darkneſs immediately enſues, — And enjoyns it when to return. 
Was this light, of which we are ſo ſoon deprived, [and it may be, when we 


had no apprehenſion of ſuch a change] to be taken entirely from us; when 
; neithes 
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neither the day, nor the night had half finiſhed their courſe : what perplex- 
ities ſhould we labour under? what fears and anxious reflections would fill 
our breaſts? ſhould we not be ready to ſurmiſe, that the diſpleaſure of God 
was incenſed againſt; us and that ſome heavy judgement muſt be the conſe- 
quence? But inſtead of this, He inſtantly relieves us; the wiſhed-for chear- 
ful light ſprings again; the impending, melancholy cloud diſperſes. 

33. He will inform his friend concer ning it. Numerous are the inſtances 
of Almighty power; from which we find ariſes ſo much perplexity among 
men. Our nature is weak, our capacities low, and confined within 
ſuch narrow bounds; that the myſterious depths of the Creator cannot be 
diſcovered. But notwithſtanding our imperfections in not comprehending 
ſecret, abſtruſe points; yet the friend of God; he who is truly devoted to 
His ſervice ; ſhall be inſtructed in ſeveral difficult matters, as far as is expe- 
dient for the province of human knowledge. He ſhall be more intimate- 
ly acquainted with the motions of the heavens; and be more affected by 
that ſuperior influence which regulates and preſides over the world, — The 
poſſeſſion of anger ſhall be upon iniquity. But as to the evil man, who is fo 

rverſly blind as not to obſerve the hand of God in directing, and govern- 

ing the Univerſe; but inſtead of that is poſſeſſed with groundleſs, unbecom- 
ing thoughts of his ſuperiority over us; regardleſs of all the homage and duty 
which he owes to Him: he ſhall be fo far from having thoſe divine opera- 
tions clearly repreſented to his view ; that he ſhall not only remain fixed in 
his ignorance and ſtupidity; but, what is abundantly worſe, the inheritance 
of his folly ſhall be no leſs than the treaſures of God's wrath: which, as 


they were of his own collecting, are laid up in reſerve for his future enjoy- 
ment. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Ea 7 T this alſo my heart trembleth. When I reflect on the conſequence of 
that ſevere diſpleaſure ; - of thoſe heavy judgements which the men 


of evil communication are induſtriouſly drawing on themſelves, ' When I 
have as it were a proſpect of thoſe puniſhments which their enormous crimes 
juſtly deſerve ; (the patience and forbearance of God having long endured 
their unrelenting impietics) I feel a very ſenſible uneaſineſs in my breaſt. 
The concern and anxiety which affect me, work to ſuch a high degree; 
that every motion of my ſoul is thrown into the utmoſt agony and confu- 


ſion, 
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ſion.— And is moved out of its place. We muſt not wonder that by ſuch 
diſorder ;: by ſo: much in ward diſturbance, our natural: faculties are not able 
to ſupport themſelves, and to diſcharge the duty they were intended for, 
which was, To guide and direct our thoughts in every momentous change; 
that they may be cool and ſerious under all events; and preſerve themiſelves 
as much as poſſible from running into any violent, impetuous ſallies. But 
this we find by too common experience, that none of us are ſufficient to 
maintain an abſolute dominion over our paſſions. For let terrors be raiſed 
by any unexpected, ſhocking diſaſter; human infirmity accompanied with 
human tenderneſs, are ſoon ready to diſcover themſelves. 

2. Hear attentively the loud noiſe of his voice. There are ſeveral, very dif- 
ferent means which the Almighty is pleaſed to make uſe of in communi- 
cating himſelf to us. Every object that we behold with our eyes is indeed 
an inſtance of his ſupreme power. But there are ſome things which-more 
immediately ſtrike the imagination. For example, Are we not much affected 
when he ſpeaks to us as it were either by high winds and raging tempeſts; 
or by the dreadful claſh of mighty thunderings ? Does he not by theſe inſtru- 
ments ſignify to us, that at ſuch times he requires of us a more than ordi- 
nary attention, — Hear alſo the /till ſound that goeth out of his mouth. But on 
the contrary; though it is ſcarce poſſible for us not to be moved, when we 
hear the loud noiſe: yet we are not to diſregard him, when he communes 
with us in milder, and ſofter terms, For admit there was no confuſion, or 
ſeeming irregularity in any part of the world; no diſorder in the heavens; 
no tumults on earth ; but every thing moved with the moſt agreeable calm- 
neſs and ſerenity : — What ſhould we conclude from hence, but that this 
univerſal tranquillity is owing entirely to His divine influence ; who thus 
diſcovers himſelf; and in effect converſes with us, though in a till and ſilent 
language. 

3. He directeth it under the whole heaven. Let him ſpeak to us either in a 
loud, or in a ſtill ſound; There is no part of the world but what is capable 
of hearing his voice. By his divine command it extends to every place, and 
all the inhabitants thereof; though at never ſo great a diſtance from each 
other, and different both in their civil and moral converſation. They muſt, 
they cannot but ſometimes indulge themſelves the pleaſure of looking up to, 
and devoutly contemplating thoſe ſuperior manſions, from whence all this 
wondrous variety proceeds. — And his lightning unto the end of the earth. As 


to thoſe meteors in the heavens ; when once by His appointment they are 
heated 
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heated and kindled to ſuch a degree, that they are no longer able to contain 
themſelves in the places aſſigned to them: How do they ſepa- 
rate and break aſunder ! How inexpreſſibly quick their motion! How affect- 
ing the haſty ſucceſſion of bright flaſhes of light! which convey themſelves 
to us in an inſtant of time; flying as it were with their fwifteft wings; 
forcing their way, and enlightening the remoteſt and obſcureſt regions. 
4. Aſter it a voice roareth, No ſooner do theſe ſudden, penetrating flaſhes 
of light ſtrike us, but they are immediately followed by a loud and terrible 
ſound. A ſound, ſo very ſtrong and affecting, as to fill the Reddieſt, the moſt 
compoſed, and the beſt of men, with the utmoſt dread and conſternation, 
— He thundereth with the voice of his excellency. But notwithſtanding the 
terror that almoſt unavoidably accompanies it; we are yet to conſider it in 
its due and proper manner. Not to paſs it by only as an unexpected ſound ; 
and remove it from our thoughts the very moment we receive it: But we 
muſt give it its full weight: We muſt ſuffer it to take place, and dwell in 
our minds: We maſt eſteem and regard it, as it really is, His voice, We 
ſhould ſtand in as much awe and reverence, as if he was communing with, 
and ſpeaking to us, from the ſublime throne of his Divine Majeſty. — Aud 
he will not flay them when his voice is beard. So audible, and yet ſo myſterious 
is this voice; that though very ſenſibly, and very affectingly it reaches our 
ears; yet there is none of us able to ſatisfy ourſelves, when we would rea- 
ſon about-the-motions either of the voice, or the majeſty that attends it. 
We are in a great meaſure ignorant from whence it cometh, or whither it 
goeth. Secrets! known only to the Great 2 and placed beyond 
the largeſt extent of human capacity. | 

5. God thundereth marvellouſly with his voice. In this ſtupendous manner 
does the Deity ſometimes vouchſafe to communicate himſelf to us. By this 
very ſignificant inſtance he informs us how ſuperior his power is in all the 
world : From thence we learn that the heavens and the earth are both ſub- 
ject to him: How eaſily he can reduce the former into the moſt inexpreſſible 
confuſion; and how ſoon the latter may be overturned and utterly deſtroyed. 
— Great things doth he, which we cannot comprehend. Did we labour never 
ſo much to acquaint ourſelves with His proceedings: Did we ſpend the chief 
part of our life in endeavouring to make a full diſcovery, or even to form a 
competent knowledge, of what we ſee with our eyes, and hear with our 


ears: So various are the methods of Divine oeconomy; and ſo impenetrable 
| the 
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the depth of His counſels ! that we muſt at laſt, after the moſt vigorous pur- 
ſuit, be forced to acquieſce in the inferior attainments of human capacity. 

6. For he ſaith to the ſnow, Be thou on the earth, Amidſt that variety of 
inſtances which are preſented to us; and, as we may well imagine, are in- 
tended to engage our ſtrongeſt attention to the-exerciſe of Divine Power : 
One is, when he commands the Snow to fall. To look round and ſee every 
place about us free from the churliſhneſs and ſeverity of weather ; To paſs 
through the open, ſpatious fields : To aſcend from the loweſt ſurface to the 
higheſt hills ; and to obſerve the beauty of nature, though different both in 
its ſituation and produce; is a pleaſing and a very entertaining proſpe&. But 
how greatly does the ſcene change, when every object appears to us in a 
view quite reverſe to the other! when by His injunction not only the hum- 
bleſt valleys, but the moſt extenſive plains, and even the loftieſt mountains, 
are covered with ſnow. — And let the ſmall rain, and the great rain be its 
frength. Another inſtance of Divine Power is concerning the rain. How 
wonderful, and how agreeable is that entertainment which the Providence of 
God ſupplies us with from the alteration of ſeaſons! were the ſeveral fruits 
of the earth not to receive their proper nouriſhment from refreſhing ſhowers ; 
How ſoon woulda famine enſue, ſpread itſelf, and rage dreadfully among 

us! — Did the huſbandman plow his field with the utmoſt care : Did he 
cultivate and dreſs his vineyard with all the fkill and induſtry he was ca- 
pable of : And at the uſual times of harveſt and vintage, when he expected 
to reap the precious fruit of his labour ; to gather in his corn, his wine, and 
his oyle ; Did he on the contrary, find his grain blaſted ; his grapes pe- 
riſhed ; his olives deſtroyed ? His ſorrow and anxiety muſt be inexpreſſibly 
great, — But inſtead of theſe lamentable defects; His bounteous hand pro- 
vides for all our wants by ſending the gracious rain ; eſpecially at thoſe pecu- 
liar ſeaſons, which give the fulleſt teſtimony of his univerſal benevolence. _ 

7. He ſealeth up the hand of every man. As to the power and ſtrength of 
wiſdom ; which any ſon of the earth lays claim to; Though it may admit of 
ſeveral degrees; Though by vigilance and conſtant attention it may improve, 


and advance to ſuch a height, as to place the induſtrious ſtudent in a ſituation 
far ſuperior to thoſe who are ſtrangers to ſcience and a liberal education : 


Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that after all our labours ; after many years 
ſpent in the moſt refined, and the ſublimeſt parts of Learning ; there is {till 
a limited point, which the moſt enlarged capacities are not able to exceed. 
The paſſage beyond it is fo dark and myſterious; that the moſt acute ob- 
Vol. II. X x ſeryer 
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ſerver cannet-difeern it: 80 firmly and ſecurely guarded; that the ſtrongeſt 
oppoſition cannot force a way through : The ſeal that is fixed on it being ſo 
hard and itnperictrable; that no art can poſfibly diſſolve, or break opet—That 
all men may not Endo his work. The reaſon why He is pleaſed to confine hu- 
man underſtanding to ſuch bounds, is, to check the too aſpiring views of 
thoſe who are influeheed more by ambitious vanity, than by cool and ſerious 
reflection. This gives them a proper opportunity of conſidering their natu- 
ral weakneſs and incapacity; That they are poſefled of no abilities, but what 
they recelve from an indulgent, bounteous Creator ; That their perfections, 
though never ſo many and valuable, are the bleſſings of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence ; enabling them to diſcharge the ſeveral provinces committed to their 
truſt: Not to make them too inquiſitive in diſcovering thoſe ſecrets that are 
placed beyond their ſphere : Not to be wiſer than God intended they ſhould 


be. 
8. When the beaſts go into dens : Another inſtance of Divine Power, is 


that which he exerciſes over the beaſts of the earth. There are no animals 
either of the ſofteſt and gentleſt nature; or of the wildeſt and moſt ſavage 
diſpoſition; but frequently diſcover to us that ſuperior influence by which 
they are conducted. How nearly do they reſemble man in ſeyeral of their 
actions! How does their low ſphere correſpond in many reſpects with that 
of the Rational Part of the Creation? Not one day, not one night paſſes, 
but they have ſome particular duties enjoyned them by the Providence of 
God. And when theſe agreeably with their natural inclinations are fully diſ- 
charged; they retire either to the habitations appointed by thoſe who bear 
rule over them; or to ſuch as they themſelves chooſe for their own ſafety 
and preſervation. — Then they remain in thetr places. There they reſt from 
their labours. There they ſolace themſelves in eaſe and refreſhment. Thoſe 
of the ſavage kind rejoyce over the prey which at the peril of their lives 
they had been purſuing. Thoſe of a different ſpecies are ſenſibly affected 
with the mercy of a good Maſter, who removes from them the heavy bur- 
den; aſſigns them a ſecure, quiet manſion ; and ſuffers them to enjoy them- 
ſelves in the way that nature dictates to them. 

9. Out of the South cometh the whirlwind. Conſider the power of God in 
all the inſtances you poſſibly can; and the higher you raiſe your imagina- 
tion, the more you are ſenſible bow mighty, how extenſive is the operation 
of His hand. Caſt your eyes on the different ſituation of the globe: Let your 
thoughts reach to thoſe /ecret Parts, from whence, at the very time, it may 

| be , 
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be, that you are contemplating the ſplendor and beauty of the heavens ; of 
a ſudden you are greatly ſurprized with an unexpected guſt of wind, iſſuing 
forth with ſuch rapidity. and violence; as to change the ſerenity of your 
thoughts to the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. — And cold out of the North. 
Another inſtance of Divine Power, and worthy our attention, is that of the 
temperature of the air; which at ſome certain ſeaſons affeQs us with ſtrong 
degrees of warmth and heat; and at other times with thoſe of a contrary 
nature. What ſtrange effects are produced by the ſeveral motions of the 
winds ? With what force do thoſe which blow from the North act upon 
us? How are the Chuds diſpelled by them; and how ſenſible are we of the 
change which they occaſion, when the ſoft, mild air is , and we 
find ourſelves in a manner placed in a different climate! 

10. By tbe breath of God froſt is given. The Divine influence ſhews i it- 
ſelf, not only in the alteration from beat to cold: Not only in making the 
air of the ſame climate pleaſant and diſagrecable at different Seaſons ; but by 
convincing us that His power can exert itſelf in larger and higher degrees. 
For euen the rivers themſelves, which to day you obſerve flowing in their 
common, natural channel ; to morrow ſhall be ſo wonderfully alered ; that 
the ſoft- yielding Fluid is turned to a hard, reſiſting ſubſtance, = ted the 
breadth of the waters is ſtraitned. The effect occaſioned by this change is 
ſuch, that thoſe rivers which before had no confinement, nor reſtraint ; but 
were at liberty to extend and dilate themſelves ; to enlarge and widen their 
ſurface ; are now by the penetrating influence of a freezing air retarded in 
their courſe, The rapid ſtream, which ſeemingly would bear no reſiſtance, 
fails in its current; flackens its motion; languiſhes in its vigour ; till at laſt 
it loſes all its ſtrength ; and the ſpreading waters are contracted into a much 
cloſer and narrower compals. 

11, Even by ſerenity be wearieth the thick cloud. All the alterations that 
preſent themſelves to us from above, are as ſo many teſtimonies of that Su- 
preme Power by which we are governed. Let a heavy, dark cloud, for in- 
ſtance, hang over our heads; threatning us with ſome malignant effect, ſome 
ruinous, deſtructive - conſequence : Our fears are removed; our anxiety 
turned to joy; and immediately we recover our ſpirits ; when once the 
piercing rays of the ſun force their way; diſlipate the gloomy ſhade, and 
change it to a clear, open, chearful proſpect. — He ſcattereth his bright 
cloud. By virtue of the ſame ſuperior influence, this beauteous appearance 
diſperſes itſelf n various and very diſtant parts of the heavens; and 

X x 2 yields 


pounctually obſerved, There are certain rules preſcribed by which they are 
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yields abundant na to numerous inhabitants on-earth, though differing 
in ſituation from each other. A freſh ſpring of joy riſes in their hearts; when 
inſtead of melancholy, thick clouds, their eyes behold the extenſive power 
of the Higheſt diſplaying Himſelf in ſuch tranſcendent glory. wet 

12. And be turneth round the Circuits by his prudent counſels.” Obſerve the 
wandring, and to all appearance, the unſettled motions of the clouds. At one 
time you view them ſo fixed and ſteddy, as if they had particular manſions 
aſſigned them, from which they were not to be diſplaced. At another they 
change their ſituation in a ſlow, even, regular progreſs. And again you per- 
ceive "their ſucceſſion to be haſty,” irregular, and turbulent. But from whence 
do you imagine ariſes all this difference? Not from any inherent qua- 
lities : Not from any power which they have of their-own : but from His 
ſuperior direction: From the depth of His profound wiſdom, — That they 
may do whatever he commandeth them upon the habitable part of the earth. 
They, like all other created Beings, may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to receive their 
commiſſion from their Maker. The injunctions which He lays on them are 


conducted; and from which they never deviate, No tract of the earth, 
where there are any inhabitants, if they do but give a proper attention, can 
poſſibly be inſenſible to how great a degree even the moſt ſeeming irregu- 
Arities are ſubje to His dominion, 
13. Whether for correction, or for his land: When the heavens are * 
ened with thick clouds: when theſe gather together as it were on an heap ; 
till they become ſo heavy as to be no longer able to fupport themſelves ; 
they then divide aſunder, and fall down..in ſtrong and mighty ſhowers. And 
though the rain proceeds from ſuch natural cauſes, as are of God's own ap- 
pointment ; ; yet we muſt think · that the immediate hand of His providence 
is particularly concerned: Let it be either to manifeſt his diſpleaſure in 
ſhaking his rod; in puniſhing and taking vengeance on the rebellious ſons 
of men; or to ſhew forth his power in making a barren land, where no 
water is, abundantly fruitful and plenteous. — Or for mercy, he cauſeth it to 
come. His Divine power net only difplays itſelf in refreſhing a thirſty foil in 
time of drought, when the neceſſities of men call aloud for a preſent ſupply ; ; 
but his extenſive bounty is frequently open, and very conſpicuous, both in 
relieving our indigencies, and in providing for us more than is requiſite for a 
temporary ſubſiſtence. Such is his liberality and beneficence when the rain 


defcends; either to ſupply us with a more than uſual produce, and to aug- 
ment 
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ment our ſtore: Or, when the rays of the Sun dart upon us with a ſtronger 
influence than in n common courſe; to qualify them with "ng ſea- 

ſonable ſhowers, © © 

14. Hearken unto this, O Job. Since the power- of God is ſo large and 

extenſive; it is a ſubject that calls for a more than ordinary regard. No ex- 
cuſe for neglecting, or paſſing it by careleſly- -and inconſiderately can be ad- 
mitted. Therefore let my advice take place, and give ear to it with the 

moſt ſerious and diligent attention. — Stand ſtill, and conſider the wondrous 
 #oorks of God. Lay ſome reſtraint on thy wandering thoughts: Reduce them 
to their proper, ſteddy courſe; and ſuffer them with the cloſeſt reflection 
| imaginable to dwell on thoſe ſtupendous effects which proceed from the 

Deity; and which preſent themſelves to us in ſo full and ſtrong a light. 
15. Doft thou know when God diſpoſed them? Art thou ſo well acquainted 

with His ſecret intentions, as to ſhew-us the preciſe time when He firſt de- 
_ termined to fix and ſettle the clouds in the ſituation which is now appropri- 

_ ated to them? Is the Divine will made fo clear and manifeſt to thee ? — 

And when he cauſed the light of his cloud to ſhine ? Art thou able to inform 
us of the method which He was pleaſed to take in ſeparating and diſperſing 

the heavy, dark clouds; opening a clear paſſage for the Sun, and removing 

thoſe obſtructions which hindered it from making its way, and illuminat- | 
ing the earth? 

16. Doft thou know the balancings of the clhuds? Turn thine eyes towards 
the heavens; behold that exactneſs of order and poſition which preſents it- 
ſelf to us even in the clouds themſelves. Were we to judge from the nature 
of thoſe materials of which they conſiſt ; that thin, light, and airy ſubſtance 
which forms them : One would wonder what it is that holds them fo cloſe 
together; by what means they are ſupported ; and that as ſoon as they joyn, 
they do not immediately come aſunder. Our knowledge here, alas, is very 
narrow and imperfect; and we muſt aſcribe it to no other than that Su- 
preme Cauſe, by virtue of which they are poized and kept ſuſpended. — 
The wondrous works of Him which is perfect in knowledge. Theſe effects may 
poſſibly ſeem to our apprehenſions ſtrange and unaccountable ; and indeed 
they are really ſo. For as to the qualities which we are poſſeſſed of; raiſe 
them as high as the ſtrength of human genius can carry you : Improve, en- 
large them from one degree to another, till you are deſervedly applauded and 
eſteemed for your ſuccesful labours, and ſtudied accompliſhments : Yet even 


then do but once make a compariſon between your ſelf, with all your ac- 
quiſitions 3 3 
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quiſitions ; ; and Him, in whom dwelleth the fulneſs and beben of wil- 
dom; you will ſoon be convinced of your own deficiency and ignorance in 
thoſe things which proceed from the unbounded meaſure of Divine ceconomy. 

17. How thy garments are warm ? As to the different ſeaſons of the year, 
ve know that all creatures on earth, whether rational or not, are in ſome 
meaſure affected by them. We ourſelves in particular expect a ſucceſſion of 
heat and cold; and are careful in making ſuch a proviſion as will be proper 
to guard us in-both extremes. But notwithſtanding all our prudential ma- 
nagement, which even the neceſſities of nature dictate us; art thou able to 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer, ſhould I aſk, Whether man was ſufficient of him- 
ſelf, without any ſuperior direction, to prepare ſuch clothing as would be ac- 
commodated to all the changes of. climates and weather? — When he guieteth 
the earth by the South-wind ? And on the contrary, Wilt thou undertake to 
reſolve all our ſcruples, ſhonld we want to be informed, By what means He 
acts when he alters the ſeverity of weather: When inſtead of a rugged, 
freezing air, he makes it calm and ſerene : When he removes the boiſterous, 
ſtormy North-wind ; and by his power brings in the gentle South ; which in 
ſo particular manner refreſhes and comforts us ; eſpecially when it is influ- 
enced by the heat of the Sun dwelling in its high and lofty manſion. 

18, Haſt thou with him ſpread out the ſky? Lift up thine eyes towards 
the Heavens: Take a view of them in their moſt exalted fituation ; how 
light, how ſeemingly thin their ſubſtance; preſenting themſelves to us in all 
their beauty! Having for a while entertained thy ſelf with this diſtant, 
pleaſing proſpect; What ſublime thoughts muſt it neceſſarily occafion ? But 
is he not able of himſelf to give us this repreſentation? Doſt thou ſuppoſe 
that he requires any ſuch poor aſſiſtance as thine in the diſplay of this 
mighty work? — Which is ſtrong, and as a molten looking-glaſs. The im- 
preſſion that it makes is fo very affecting; and exhibits ſuch a variety of live- 
ly images; that I am at a loſs for a compariſon to which it may be reſemb- 
led. The only one that ſuggeſts itſelf to me at preſent, is that of a firm, po- 
liſhed Mirror; formed with all the {kill and exactneſs of the moſt Giſtin- 
guiſhed Artiſt ; reflecting objects in great and wondrous perfection. 

19. [Teach us what we ſhall ſay unto him. If we are examined concerning 
theſe difficulties: If we are called upon to deliver our opinion in matters of 
ſo great importance: And if they are really ſuch as we are not able to com- 
prehend, though we employ the ſtrength of our beſt and moſt improved fa- 


culties to find them out: What anſwer muſt we give, ſhould he demand of 
us 
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us a reaſon why we indulge ourſelves in theſe enquiries; from which it is 


not poſſible we can receive ſatisfaction? Therefore favour us with ſome in- 


ſtructions how, and in what manner we ſhall make our reply. — We carmot 
order our ſpeech by reafon of darkneſs. Was the ſubject of Divine Power of 
the ſame kind with thoſe which oecur to us in our common way of think- 
ing. Did we as fully and perfectly comprehend the extent of That Supreme 
Attribute, as we do thoſe things which fall immediately under our cogni- 
ſance; and are peculiarly adapted to our province as men: We might then 
with no little preſumption enter into the liſt of combatants; diſpute every 
point; in hopes, after all our ſtriving, to obtain the victory. But it is very 
evident that ſuch tions, how warm and ſanguine ſoever, muſt una- 
voidably fail of ſucceſs. And though we are ſo happy as to make ſeveral 
new diſcoveries, which before were eſteemed myſterious and unintelligible ; 
yet the deeper we engage, we ſhall ſtill find more and thicker clouds ariſe, 
which will be impenetrable to the utmoſt force of human underſtanding. 

20. What! Shall it be told bim that I Jpeak : ? Can I poſſibly be ſo extra- 
vagant in my thoughts; ſo vain and ſelfiſh in my opinion, as to imagine, I 
am poſſeſſed of ſuch extenſive wiſdom; that it is in my power to commu- 
nicate to Him the ſmalleſt degree of knowledge. Does He want any infor- 
mation from me? Is he not perfectly acquainted with all the hidden things 
which are done in Heaven and Earth? Is there any difficulty which he can- 
not ſolve? Any ſecret production which is not clear and manifeſt to his 
view? — F any one affirms this, Surely be ſhall be ſwallowed up. Whoever he 
be of all the ſons of men, of this hardy temper, to maintain a poſition, ſo 
ſtrange and unheard of; ſo injurious to the honour of God; fo impious and 
profane : What muſt we ſuppoſe will be the conſequence of this preſump- 
tion? No other, than the ſtrong diſpleaſure of the Almighty. For ſhall He, 
who is jealous of his power, ſuffer it to be called in queſtion ? Shall not his 
wrath be highly incenſed, and his avenging hand immediately ſtretched out 
againſt the bold offender, that without * he may be . and 
periſh ? ] 

21. And though the light cannot be Jiftinguifhed, There is another inſtance 
in which the power of God is viſibly diſplayed : And that is, in the change 
from light to darkneſs, Was this alteration not to be made in its due and ex- 
pected time: Did the gloomy ſhade hang over us longer than its uſual 
courſe ; our anxious thoughts would ſoon be diſcovered : We ſhould im- 


 mediately begin to imagine ſome important event threatened us, But to pre- 
| vent 
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vent any ſuch uncaſineſs, He is ſo tender and gracious to us, that let the 
the whole circumference of the Heavens and the Earth be rr in never 
ſo thick a darkneſs, and not one ſingle ray of light to be diſcerned : — 7: 
will be conſpicuous in the clouds : To remove all our trouble from ſuch un- 
common appearances, it is ſo ordered by an overruling Providence, that the 
chearful fight of the Sun, which was ſo greatly obſcured, and ſeemed to 
meet with ſuch reſiſtance, as not to be able to force its way; ſhall quickly 
recover its former vigour, and ſhine upon us in its full and glorious luſtre; 
— When the wind paſſeth and cleanſeth them. No ſooner ſhall the air ceaſe 
to be ſtill and calm, and the heavy clouds by. a ſudden ſtorm once break 
aſunder; but we ſoon perceive an agreeable. change. The wifhed-for pleaſ- 
ing light ſtrikes us; and we enlarge our view with inexpreſſible n. 

which before was in a manner totally obſtructed. 
22. Fair weather cometh out of the North. Though ſtorms and tempeſts 
are frequently attended with ſuch conſequences as to occaſion no little de- 
gree of horror. Though the Sojourner on land, as well as the Mariner at 
ſea are ſometimes affected with the utmoſt conſternation from the violent 
wrecks that threaten the one ; and the ruinous heaps of the ſtrongeſt build- 
ings dreaded by the other. Yet even here we diſcover the powerful hand 
of Providence ; for by this inſtrument, rugged and ſevere as it may be ima- 
gined, is produced one good and ſalutary effect: The heavy, groſs air is re- 
moved : The ſky, which before was offenſive to the eye, gives us a quite 
different aſpect : It is bright and glittering, like a globe of pure, reſplen- 
dent gold. — With God is terrible majeſty. Such inſtances as theſe are intend- 
ed for great and good purpoſes, T hey are not exhibited purely to amuſe 
us; to try the ſtrength of human genius; and to put us only upon enquir- 
ing into the natural cauſes, from which they may ariſe, and on which they 
depend. No, They have a much more glorious end to accompliſh than 
merely to raiſe ſpeculative opinions. Inſtead of this, they admoniſh, they 
inſtruct us almoſt as plainly and evidently, as if we heard the word of God 
Himſelf ſpeaking to us, and exhorting us to be extremely cautious how we 
offend bim : That if we are not convinced by fair and gentle-means of his 
Divine Authority ; by the tendereſt expreſſions of love and favour : We 
muſt then expect ſome ſevere treatment: We muſt be perſuaded by the 
terrors of the Lord. 

23. Touching the Almi ty, we cannot find him out. So numerous and ex- 
tenſive are the Divine qualities, and ſo far beyond our comprehenſion; that 

when- 
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whenever our thoughts are fixed, though with the utmoſt intenſeneſs and 
application, on that large, inexhauſtible ſubject; without any long ſeries or 
courſe of reaſoning, we are ſenſible of the effects that are produced by Him. 
But how he acts, and in what manner he influences all cauſes and events, is a 
ſecret, which after all our labour and ſtudy, we ſhall never diſcover. — He 
is excellent in power and in judgement. But let not any of our private opini- 
ons concerning him be built on an erroneous foundation. Let us harbour in 
our breaft no wrong, nor partial reflections. For though power belongs to 
him in the moſt exalted degree : Though he hath neither ſuperior to con- 
troll him, nor equal to rival him in greatneſs : Though not only the cleareſt 
and plaineſt caſes, but the niceſt and moſt intricate points of juſtice, are at 
once open and viſible in his ſight; ſo as that no ſubtle or deluſive arts that are 
formed can eſcape his knowledge: — et is he plenteous in juſtice : He will 
not affiat. He is fo far from making a wrong uſe of power, like thoſe Rulers 
who apply it to mean and felfiſh defigns ; that every action of His is con- 
formable to the exacteſt rules of truth and equity. No favourable prejudices, 
of what kind ſoever, find any reception in his Supreme, unerring Court. 
From thenee is baniſhed all corruption, all treachery and guile: It is ſur- 
founded by the ſtrongeſt guards, Innocence and Integrity. And whenever 
his diſpenſations appear to be harſh and grievous, carrying with them the 
face of dread and terror: It is not with an intent to triumph over us, like a 
haughty and inſulting tyrant : It is not any pleaſure that he takes in diſtreſs- 
ing us; but they are the kind chaſtiſements of a gracious, affectionate 
Father. 

24. Men do therefore Fear him. Inſtead of making himſelf known to us 
by frequent actions of power; ſuch as we are convinced muſt exceed the 
utmoſt limits of our abilities: Inſtead of this, was he never to ſhew forth 
his Divine arm; but as an indolent Being remain unactive, and uncon- 
cerned about whatever paſſes under the heavens ; and that our good and our 
evil actions with reſpect to him are both alike : The neceſſary conſequence 
of this muſt be a total neglect of, and diſregard to, our Creator. But on the 
contrary, ſince he is pleaſed to take the government of the world into his own 
hands; and by many repeated inſtances ſatisfies us, that judgement as well as 
juſtice are both His province; we are from thence inſtructed to pay our de- 
votion to him with the humbleſt fear and reverence. — He reſpeFeth not 
any that are wiſe in heart. That there ſhould be men of different talents ; 
and that ſome ſhould be placed in a high, others in a low ſtation ; is very 
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requiſite for the better economy. of human affairs, There are ſeveral acci- 
dental circumſtances that contribute to the making this difference; ſuch as 
more or leſs time from common employments; larger fortunes; a liberal 
- education. They who are ſo happy as to be poſſeſſed of theſe advantages, 
from a right uſe of them, command a greater degree of honour and eſteem. 
But this is not the caſe with God. His regard for us is not owing to any 
motives of this kind: Worldly wiſdom, though cultivated by ſtrong in- 
duſtry, and raiſed to a very advanced height, cannot influence Him, nor en- 
gage his favour. For the meaneſt, and loweſt mechanic, by diſcharging his 
duty with an honeſt, ſober mind; ſhall as ſoon recommend himſelf to the 
Divine protection, as the nn ſcholar with all his depth of ſcience. 
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HEN the Lord anſwered Job out of the whirlwind, and ſaid: 

2. Who is this that darkneth counſel ? Shall man, who receives his 
- Being, with every quality he is poſſeſſed of, from a Superior Power : whoſe 
dependance is ſuch, that not a ſingle moment of his life paſſes without per- 
miſſion : Shall he, who is placed in this low fituation, diſcover his weakneſs 
by a partial judgement of the diſpenſations of Providence? Shall the ſecrets 
of God be canvaſſed, and nicely examined; as if the righteouſneſs of His 
conduct was to be called in queſtion and diſputed ? Who, what manner of 
perſon is this that will preſume to render any of His actions obſcure and 
myſterious ? By words without knowledge? Is he ſo vain as to imagine that. 
he is at liberty to utter whatever his fancy ſuggeſts to him ? Does he eſteem 
it the ſame thing to reaſon with God, as he would do with man ? Will the 
ſame arguments be of force when he is to plead in his own defence before 
the Divine Tribunal, which might poſſibly be admitted in a court of human 
judicature ? Shall He, who foreſees and directs all cauſes and events, be pre- 
vailed with to deſiſt from the methods which he uſually takes in the go- 
vernment of the world? Shall He be affected by any motives, how plauſible 
ſoever they may appear, that are urged more from ignorance than any real 
principle of underſtanding ? | 

3. Gird up now thy loyns like a man. If thou art deſirous of communing 
with me, and of hearing what I have to propoſe, If thou art willing to be 
thoroughly informed how narrow and bounded are the limits of thy know- 
ledge: : Prepare thyſelf with all the ſeriouſneſs imaginable : Permit not thy 
n to wander: Call forth the ſtricteſt and moſt ſolemn attention, to 
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receive what I ſhall offer, without the leaſt heſitation. Be thou like one who 
is unexpectedly ſummoned by his maſter to undertake ſome bufineſs of im- 
portance ; and to ſhew how ready he is to diſcharge the office, immediately 
- gathers up his looſe garments, that he may perform it with greater expe- 
dition. — For I will demand of thee, and anſwer thou me. My intention is to 
urge ſome particular caſes ; to move certain queſtions relating to thoſe ſub- 
jets in which a Superior Power is remarkably diſtinguiſhed. Such as 
point at the creation of the world, with many of thoſe ſurprizing ap- 
pearances, which are ſtrong and evident tokens, that he who formed them, 
is endowed with a high, ſublime nature; poſſeſſed of large authority and 
dominion ; abounding in immenſe knowledge ; and conſequently, one, who 
can receive no inſtruction from any of his creatures. 

4. Where waſt thou when T laid the foundations of the earth? Art thou able 
with all thy knowledge to reſolve me, ſhould I aſk particularly concerning 
thy own exiſtence, Hadſt thou any Being, or in what place didſt thou enjoy 
it, when I firſt formed this part of the world which is now thy habitation ? 
Are the faculties of thy mind fo ſtrong, and fo extenſive, as to reach to very 
diſtant tracts of time? Will they give thee the leaſt ſuggeſtion of what paſſed 
in that ſecret Council, when the Divine Architect began to raiſe the fabric of 
the earth ?— Declare, if thou haſt underſtanding. If thou art ſo ready in 
ſearching into, and penetrating myſterious depths : If ſo far ſuperior to 
others, as to render an account of the hidden purpoſes of God ; Thou art at 
full liberty to deliver thy thoughts. Produce ſome teſtimony or other of thy 
profound ſkill. Satisfy theſe men, who are diſputing with thee concerning 
the diſpoſitions of Providence, that thou art much better acquainted than 
they poſſibly are, or can be, with matters of the higheſt conſequence ; with 


the real ſentiments and intentions of the Almighty. 
5. Who hath laid the meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt * That the earth is 


not a rude, indigeſted heap of confuſion, jumbled together without any order 
or deſign : But on the contrary, That it is formed with the greateſt exact- 
neſs of a wiſe and ſkilful hand; adapted to the ſeveral uſes of its inhabitants; 
ſupplying the indigencies of every ſpecies of living creatures, whether of man 
or beaſt ; of fowles of the air, or fiſhes of the ſea: That every ſingle part is 
appropriated, ſo as to diſplay an univerſal benevolence; Thou, as well as 
others who are placed in different climates, cannot but acknowledge. But 
who is he that preſcribed to it ſuch particular rules, and limited it by ſuch 
neceſſary diviſions? Is it in thy power to diſcover him? Or who hath firetched 
SF the 
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the line upon it ? Who was it, I would aſk, that fixed and aſcertained its 
boundaries ſo well; to convince us that not only every individual part, but 
the whole circuit of the earth is directed by an over- ruling Power; and ſo 
conſtant and obedient to this Power, as to preſerve itſelf in the ſame ſteddy, 
uniform courſe, without any deviation from the laws to which it is ſubje& ? 
It may be compared to a large, beauteous machine, contrived by ſome cu- 
rious hand; conſiſting of great variety of diviſions, capable of receiving 
numbers 'of different kinds and degrees; and the dimenſions ſo admirably 
managed and deſigned, as if the Artiſt had drawn a line to encompaſs it 
round about, and to make one part correſpond with another in the dice and 
ſtricteſt proportion. 

6. Whereupon are the foundations thereof faſtened. To what cauſe is it to be 
aſcribed that the earth is able to contain itfelf in ſo proper a ſituation? What 
kind of workmanſhip muſt that be, which is fo well guarded and ſecured 
from falling to ruin, when there is no apparent reaſon why it ſhould not 
divide and immediately break aſunder? Explain to me where is its beginning 
and ending ; what point it is that determines the higheſt place from the 
loweſt, Deſcribe the nature of thoſe Pedeſtals, or Baſes, that are ſolid, and 
' ſtrong enough to ſupport ſuch a weight, ſuch a wondrous, maſly ſubſtance, 
— Or, who laid the corner-ſtone thereof ? In common and ordinary Build- 
ings; or in thoſe which are moſt ſtately and magnificent; if thou art deſirous 
of knowing, thou mayeſt eaſily be informed of the name, the age, and cha- 
rater of that perſon who projected them; who formed the plan; entered 
on the office; and what methods were taken to raiſe the lofty ſtructure. 
But here the enquiry will prove to be fruitleſs and of no conſequence. For 
though the earth itſelf ; conſider it in all its parts and diviſions ; view it from 
one end to the other; examine the whole circumference ; though it is really 
no other than one continued Building: To what volumes of Hiſtory wilt 
thou refer? To what monuments of ' Antiquity wilt thou have recourſe? 
where is the happy memory of that man preſerved, who firſt began to put 
this great work in execution? 

7. When the morning: ſtars ſang together, Declare, if thou haſt any know- 
ledge, thoſe particular circumſtances which attended the foundation of the 
earth : In what manner the ceremony was performed: What wondrous ſa- 
tisfaction; what ſolemnity and triumph accompanied it. Set forth the Di- 
vine Muſic of the Heavenly Concert; thoſe ſwelling, harmonious ſounds, 
which Geſcended from above; filled every void ſpace ; to celebrate and 
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magnify the honour of the Creator. — Aud all the ſons of God ſhouted. for 
joy. Not one of the whole Hoſt of Heaven was filent ; but to give the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their being well-pleaſed with any additional work of 
the Supreme Power; and to ſhew that it proceeded from a real motive how 
ſenſibly they were affected with the gracious communications. of His good- 
neſs and beneficence ; they lifted up their voices in exalted ſtrains ; in the 
moſt Angelic tranſports of praiſe and thankſgiving. 

8. Or who ſhut up the ſea with doors ? There is another furprizing work, 
which if well conſidered, requires a large ſhare of underſtanding to give a 
juſt and proper account of: And that is, the ordering of the Sea in ſuch a 
manner, that it does not exceed the limits in which it is placed, Thou art 
no ſtranger to the nature of the watery element ; how ſwift its motion! how 
boiſterous its courſe ! and how difficult it is to reſtrain it from overflowing, 
and involving the earth in unſpeakable deſtruction! Therefore if thou art 
poſſeſſed of ſuch wiſdom, diſcover that ſecret; and tell me by whoſe ſaga- 
city it was ſo artfully confined, and encloſed ; as to keep ſo regularly, and 
ſo tamely within its own preſcribed apartment. — When it brake forth, 
ſuing out of the womb? In ſeveral parts of the world thou haſt heard of 
Deluges, which have raged with ſo much irreſiſtable force, that no power 
of man was able to quell their 7umu/tuous violence. But wilt thou aſſign a 
reaſon why thoſe inundations, when raiſed to an exceſſive height, and tri- 
umphing as it were in all their impetuous rage ; ſhould meet with ſuch a 
check, as immediately put a ſtop to their inſolent progreſs? When at the 
very inſtant they were diſcharging themſelves from the ſecret places in which 
the waters had been repoſed ; their eagerneſs to pour forth, and to be di- 
ſperſed, might be- compared to a woman in travail, and her full time come 
for the delivery of her offspring. 

g. When I made the cloud the garment thereof. Had I any aſſiſtance from 
thee, when I appointed the vapours that are exhaled, to riſe to a certain 
height; to be gathered together; and to form themſelves into one ſeem- 
ingly compact body; and to be a covering to the nakedneſs of the fea! — 
And thick darkneſs a ſiuadling-band for it? Did I receive thy inſtructions, 
when I enjoyned, that heavy, dark clouds ſhould ſometimes encompaſs every 
part belonging to it ; in the ſame manner, and with the fame care, that a 
tender mother, or an aſſiduous nurſe uſes ; when either of them apply what 
is neceflary to bind and keep the body of their child in right and proper 
order, 

f 10, And 
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10. And brake up for it my decree, Haſt thou any knowledge of Ein 
paſſed when I entered into covenant with it ? Doft thou apprehend in what 
manner [I laid it under a ſtrict obligation to obſerve punctually ſome certain 
conditions: Particularly, that it ſhould confine itſelf to its on dominion; 
and not exceed the limits of thoſe dimenſions, which were plainly and di- 
ſtinctly marked out for it. — And ſet bars and doors. Had I left it entirely to 
itſelf, and indulged it a full liberty of exerciſing that power, which by its own 
nature it muſt have taken, Had I ſuffered it to purſue its courſe, without any 
check or reſtraint, which way ſoever it was inclined to move; To what a 
- continual dread and terror muſt both man and beaſt have been ſubje& over 
the face of the whole earth ! But that there ſhould be-no ſuch fears ; that 
ſuch confuſion ſhould not ariſe, I guarded and ſecured it with the utmoſt 
care; with the ſame kind of ſtrong-holds that you would uſe to ſecure outra- 
gious priſoners from making their eſcape : Who, were they diſcharged and 
let looſe, you are ſure, would be inſtrumental in doing abundance of miſchief, 

11. And ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no farther. The great ad- 
| vantage of this reſtraint is very clear and manifeſt. Every ſon of man muſt 
acknowledge that no part of the creation hath any inherent power to alter 
its natural quality, That the greateſt and moſt conſpicuous, as well as the 
ſmalleſt and leſs viſible works of the Almighty are all equally obedient to 
His authority. That they have each of them their ſeveral offices aſſigned, 
to which they are ſtrongly attached; and are, as it were, under the ſtricteſt 
obligations not to deviate from them. — And here ſhall thy proud waves be 
ſtayed. The ſea in its own nature is ſo impetuous ; fo violent and ungo- 
vernable ; that it may be compared to the inſolence of a proud tyrant ; who, 
might he exerciſe an unlimited, arbitrary will; would form ſuch wild 
ſchemes, and extend his ambitious views ſo far, as to make the world itſelf 
a ſlave to his pride and tyranny. Such is the ravage and deſolation that the 
ſea would produce, was it permitted to flow with all its force and violence. 
It would level and bear down all oppoſition: And the earth would be a fa- 
crifice to its inſatiable gulf, But to curb this audacious rage, I have fixed a 
point, beyond which it does not, it ſhall not preſume to pals. 

12. Haſt thou commanded the morning fince thy days ? It is a matter worthy 
of particular obſervation, (which cannot poſſibly eſcape thy notice) how all 

created Beings are ſubſervient to the precepts enjoyned them by their Maker ! 
Ho readily they execute the duty of that province with which they are 

entruſted ! — To inſtance particularly in the Morning: How conſtant and 

regular 
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regular is its appearance ! what chearfulneſs accompanies it, after the thick 
clouds of the night are removed ! — But is this change owing to thy ma- 
nagement ? Dic thou exiſt in the days of the firſt creation? And did the 
Morning receive any of thy inſtructions? — And cauſed the day-ſpring to 
know his place? Thou art ſenſible in what order the ſeveral works of God 
are ſtationed. How amicably and harmoniouſly they act; without confuſion, 
and interfereing in one another's property. But by whom doſt thou i imagine 
were theſe events produced? How ſhould the day- ſpring be fo true to its 
office? By virtue of what power is it ſo well able to diſtinguiſh its own 
manſion ; that when darkneſs is expelled, it never fails to diſplay its beau- 
teous countenance ? 

13. That it might take hold of the ends of the earth. When once the rays 
of light begin to appear; and the day-ſpring ſends them forth as her meſ- 
ſengers to diſperſe themſelves into different places; the outftretched wings of 
the earth are preſently illuminated, But art thou in the leaſt inſtrumental 
in aſſiſting, or forwarding their paſſage ? Is the ſurprizing ſwiftneſs of their 
motion to be attributed to any effect of thine ; to any art, or dexterity 
which thou haſt acquired ? — That the wicked might be ſhaken out of it? 
many are the ends and purpoſes of Providence which are accompliſhed by 
the appearance of the morning- light; which not only brings joy with it to 
thoſe who are in expectation of its rifing ; that they may diſcharge their 
duty openly, in the fight of God and man, without fraud, diſſimulation, and 
treachery : — But on the contrary, there is another advantage occaſioned by 
it; which is, The diſcovery of thoſe perſons, whoſe chief delight is in works 
of darkneſs ; whoſe ſatisfaction conſiſts in forming ſecret devices; ſuch, as 
they are ſure will not .bear the light. By this means they are brought to 
juſtice : They ſuffer the puniſhment which they deſerve. They are treated 
as men who are unworthy of enjoying that light, from which they were de- 
firous of concealing themſelves : And are therefore cut off by the ſentence 
of ſecular Power. 

14. 1t is turned as clay to the ſeal. But a the appearance 
of the Morning is ſo regular and conſtant, as never to fail in its ſucceſſion : 
yet that it does not always ſhew itſelf with the ſame aſpect, with the fame 
beauty and ſplendor, is very evident. But to what cauſe is this variety to be 
aſcribed? Why does it not ſhine to day with equal luſtre, as it did yeſter- 


day? And why are we dubious in what manner it will diſcover itſelf to 


morrow ? To whoſe influence and direction muſt it be imputed, that the 
changes 
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changes it makes are ſo frequent and common; and that it receives them 
with the fame eaſe and readineſs, as the ſoft clay admits the ſeveral impreſ- 
fions of a ſeal? — And they fland as à garment. To the fame variableneſs 
and uncertainty is the ſituation of wicked men ſubject. At one time you ob- 
ferve them flouriſhing in great proſperity, and triumphing in their folly : at 
another, they ſhall be reduced to a neceſſitous condition; which is very often 


_ © the juſt confequence of impiety. They may in ſome reſpects be compared 


to the form, or faſhion of the cloths they wear: to the uſe of which, (they 
are fo liable to alteration) no fixed rule can be preſcribed. Such is the ſtate 
of thoſe who glory in their wickedneſs, The vengeance of God reaches 
them when they are leaſt aware-of it: and they have ſoon but too juſt rea- 

ſon to lament the unexpected change which they are forced to undergo. 
T5. And from the wicked their light is uithbolden. What advantages ſoever 
a profligate tribe of men may lay claim to: whatever proſpect of temporal 
happineſs they may have in view; of raiſing themſelves to the height of 
worldly poſſeſſions; and commanding every thing their ambitious folly can 
ſuggeſt; that their tation may be adorned with all the outward ornaments 
of a magnificent and ſplendid appearance: their pleaſing hopes, they ſome- 
times find by fad experience, are ftrangely diſappointed. For at the very time 
they were fully perſuaded they ſhould be ſo ſucceſsful, as to have nothing 
more to do than to look upon, admire, and enjoy with the utmoſt eaſe and 
tranquillity their bright and illuſtrious fortunes]: of a ſudden they are ſenſible 
how much they are deceived. And inftead of. continuing to rejoice in their 
ſun- ſhine and grandeur ; They are involved deep in obſcure and calamitous 
circumſtances. — And the high arm ſhall be broken. Pride and inſolent be- 
haviour, wherever they prevail, are deteſted by God, and contemned, tho 
dreaded by the generality of men. That one perſon, becauſe providence 
bath placed him in higher rank and quality, ſhould imagine, cruelty and ty- 
rann are no crimes ; but that he is at full liberty to apply the power which 
is indulged him to the worſt purpoſes: that he ſhould be ſo arrogantly vitious; 
ſhews how weak his apprehenfions are of offending Him who is greater and 
mightier than himſelf: how little he conſiders that the loftieſt counte- 
nance may ſoon be dejected; and the moſt enlarged ſtrength weakened and 
16. Haſt thou entered into the ſprings o f the ſea? Another queſtion I 
would propoſe; and that is, concerning thoſe ſecret places, from which 
there ariſes a continued flow of waters, in a due, regular ſacceflion ; which 
| | in 
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in ſome reſpects may be eſteemed the ſource and origin of that immenſe 
quantity with which the boiſterous, ſwelling Ocean abounds. Art thou ſo 
well acquainted with the manner and courſe of thoſe ſtreams iſſuing forth 
out of the bowels of the earth; as if to eaſe herſelf of ſome agony and 
pain under which ſhe laboured, ſhe was conſtantly weeping and diſcharg- 
ing ber tears. — Or haſt thou walked in the ſearch of the depth? Did thy 
curiolity ever lead thee to try whether thou wert able to penetrate the 
great Abyſi? Haſt thou made any experiment to ſatisfy thyſelf concerning 
the dimenſions of that unfathomable gulf? Didſt thou ever tread thoſe dark 
caverns? Or are there any remains left of the impreſſion thy footſteps then 
made? This is a taſk too great for thee to attempt; and diſcoverable only 
by, Him, from whom no ſecrets are, or can be hid. 

17. Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? If thou art wholly 
ignorant of thoſe dark repoſitories of the ſea; and art not able to give a 
fatisfaftory anſwer concerning them; what reply wilt thou make, ſhould I 
mention a ſubje& of greater moment, relating to the dead. Is thy know- 
ledge ſo perfect, as to deſcribe all thoſe ways and means which are inſtru- 
mental in the deſtruction of man, and in putting an end to his life? Haſt 
thou conſidered the ſeveral accidents which frequently happen to contract the 
number of thoſe years, which he had the moſt promiſing hopes of ſurviv- 
ing? Explain what kind of regions thoſe are, to which departed fouls, when 
once ſeparated from their bodies, are immediately removed: what thoſe in- 
tricate paſſages, that lead to them: what the ſtate and condition of their ex- 
iſtence: if the favour of admiſſion there was ever granted thee, — Or, haſt 
thou ſeen the doors of the ſhadow of death? If it is not in thy power to ſolve 
the difficulties that may be urged with regard to the nature of death itſelf; 
did thy proſpect ever reach ſo far, as to afford thee even a ſmall, tho' imper- 
fe& view of the circumſtances that accompany the deceaſed? did the leaſt 
glimmering light of thoſe manſions, in which they are repoſed, at any time 
appear to thy eye? Declare, if thou haſt ſo much penetration, the ſmalleſt, 
and moſt inconſiderable quality belonging to them. When, and by whom 
were thoſe Portals made, thro' which the dead enter? How are they form- 
ed? Of what materials do they conſiſt ? | 

18. Hoſt thou perceived the breadth of the earth? Did thy underſtanding 
ever reach ſo high, as to diſcover what ſpace there is between one part of 
the earth and another? Or, haſt thou been fo great a traveller, as to begin thy 
journey from one fixed point; and to take an exact account of the ſeveral 
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places, and their diſtances through which thou muſt paſs, till thou arrived at 
the oppoſite extreme ? — Declare, af thou knoweft it all. Open thy mind 
without reſerve. Be as particular in thy hiſtory as poſſible. Let no circum- 
ance be omitted. Deſcribe the nature of thoſe countries and their inhabi- 


tants, which in thy progreſs thou muſt have obſerved. In what reſpect is 
there any agreement; and wherein do they differ? By what laws are the 


people governed; and to whoſe dominion are they ſubject? What is their na- 


tive genius ; their manners and cuſtoms ; their habits; their language ; their 


religion; their arts and ſciences ? 


19. Where is the way where ligbi duelleth? As to light and darkneſs; ex- 
perience gives thee ſufficient teſtimony of their conſtant and regular ſucceſ- 
fion, But with all thy ſagacity art thou poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſhare of know- 
ledge, as to ſatisfy any one, who is defirous of being informed, what ſteps 
muſt be taken; What paths thoſe are which lead and direct him to that 
ſplendid, beauteous habitation, where the rays of light ſhine in all their glo- 
ry? — And as for darkneſs ? Where is the place thereof ? On the contrary ; 
draw ſuch a plan as may be depended on, of that which is properly the man- 
fion of Darkneſs. Point out all the gloomy circumſtances belonging to it : 
What fears and terrors muſt frequently fill the hearts of the inhabitants 


-How reſtleſs and melancholy their time paſſes ; and how ſtrong and paſſio- 


nate their deſires, to change the dreadful ſcene for one that is clearer, more 
amiable and entertaining. - 


20. That thou fhouldeſt take it to the bound thereof Haſt thou received 


any certain intelligence concerning the diſtance of thoſe places from each 
ether ? Haſt thou made any calculation how much time would be required 


to viſit them ? How many days, or how many years would be conſumed, 
before thou wert able to form a complete knowledge of their exact limits? 
— And that thou ſbouldeſt know the paths to the bouſe thereof ? Are the ways 
that lead to them ſo plain and diſtin, that he who is deſirous of viſiting 


them, need be under no apprehenſion of meeting with any difficulty in his 


progreſs? Are there no obſtructions in the paſſage, to occaſion doubts and 
perplexities ; no windings and turnings, to interrupt his deſign ;, to confound , 


i and make him deſiſt from his adventure? 


21. Knoweft thou that thou ſhouldeft be born? There is another difficulty 
which I would propoſe : And that is relating to the time of any man's com- 


ing into the world, One family, one generation paſſeth away; and another 
riſes up to take their place, Thou art ſenſible of this not only by informa- 
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tion of what happened in former ages; but likewiſe by being an eye-witneſs 
of ſuch frequent ſucceſſions. But did ever any man liveing, or wilt thou 
thy {elf preſume to ſay, Thou canſt give an account of the day of thy birth 
long before thou cameſt into the world? — Or, that the number of thy days 
ſhould be great? As to the continuance of life; every day that paſſes, aſſures 
thee, there is nothing ſo variable and uncertain. The portion of time allott- 
ed to ſome is but ſmall. For no ſooner are their eyes opened to ſee the light, 
but they are immediately cloſed again, Before they know what life is, the 
ſhadow of death covers them. Others ſurvive a longer time ; which is pro- 
longed till they are in poſſeſſion of full ſtrength, youth and vigour : When 
of a ſudden, in the midſt of their higheſt enjoyments they are cut off like a 
flower ; ſnatched away in all its beauty : Whilſt others are permitted to 
make their way through all the courſes of life; even to the extremeſt term 
of old age. But admit, that the years thou haſt yet to live are many more 
than thoſe which are already gone : What aſſurance, I would aſk, haſt thou 
to determine, that ſuch a certain number will be fully completed? 

22. Hoſt thou entered into the treaſures of the ſnow? Thou ſeeſt with what 
changes the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year are attended: How regular a ſucceſ- 
ſion there is from heat to cold; and how differently the inhabitants of the 
earth are affected by them. Theſe alterations being common, and ſuch as 
are expected; for that reaſon the gen erality of men paſs them by as matters 
of an indifferent nature, which give them little concern, Their curioſity is 
not half ſo muich moved at their ſettled, conſtant appearance ; as it would 
be, was there only a ſingle omiſſion, in the courſe of many years: Did either 
the Summer, or the Winter but once fail in their uſual influence. But yet, 
let me aſk, as common as the appearance of Snow is, at a proper time; Haſt 
thou ſo much knowledge as to ſatisfy any one concerning thoſe repoſitories, 
where it is laid up in ſtore; and from whence it pours down ſometimes in 
great abundance ? — Or, haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail ? The ſame 
queſtion may be urged concerning hai! The nature of which in ſome re- 
ſpects is very particular. That of a ſudden, when perhaps there is not the leaſt 
expectation or thought of its coming: That the clouds and vapors, which to 
all appearance are far from being a compact, ſolid body; but on the contrary, 
a thin, light, airy ſubſtance: That theſe ſhould diſcharge themſelves, and fall 
down with united parts; in a circular figure; ſome with ſmall, others with a 
larger circumference ; muſt be a myſtery to thee ; unleſs thou art able to 
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give an account, where they are lodged, and from whence __y come: How ; 
and in what manner they receive that peculiar form, 

23. Which T have reſerved againſt the time of trouble. Though I 1410 or- 
dained that ſome peculiar properties ſhould attend different ſeaſons of the 
year: That the heat of the Sun ſhould a& with greater force at one time 
than at another : And that the coldneſs of the air ſhould likewiſe undergo 
the ſame viciſſitude. Though this ſeems to be the fixed and conſtant courſe 
of the works of nature; yet I am not confined to any reſtriftions ; neither 
have I obliged my ſelf by any engagements, that this general influence ſhould 
never alter: as if there was a chain of cauſes, formed in ſo ſtri and inva- 
riable a manner, that they muſt neceſſarily produce certain effects; even in 
oppoſition to the will of the Creator Himſelf. So far from this ! That the 
inſolent ſpirit of man ſhould not indulge too great liberties ; that his neg- 
lect and contempt of Divine authority may not riſe to the height of pre- 
ſumption; I have judged it proper in extraordinary caſes, that thoſe trea- 
ſures ſhould be ſent as the executioners of His wrath and vengeance, — 
Againſt the day of battle and war. The paſſions of men are frequently fo 
ungovernable, as not to be ſubdued by any reaſonable terms. Their ambi- 
tion is ſo reſtleſs a principle, as to carry them beyond all the limits of righ- 
teouſneſs and juſtice, The hearts of Kings and Princes are very often ſwell- 
ed with dominion and pride. To gratify an inſatiable thirſt after power, one 
nation riſes up; one kingdom arms itſelf againſt another. It muſt therefore 
be very expedient that ſome inſtruments ſhould be applied, beſides the uſual 
preparations for war, to check the progreſs, and put a ſtop to the conqueſts, 
and triumphs of dareing, adventurous Tyrants. For this reaſon it ſome- 
times happens, that when the ſuccesful Monarch is forceing his way; tranſ{- 
ported with the thoughts of enlargeing his victories, and extending them to 
the very utmoſt point of his wiſhes; he finds, that though he diſregards, 
and deſpiſes the weakneſs of his enemies; the heavens themſelves ſhall fight 
againſt him ; Storms and tempeſts ; Treaſures of ſnow, treaſures of hail ſhall 
cmpty them ſe ves in great abundance ; ſhall-ſcatter not only terror and con- 

fuſion ; but deſolation and deſtruction, wherever they fall. 
24. By what way is the light parted? There is another difficulty concern- 
ing Light. That it is attended with great variety, is very evident, Some- 
times it appears in a larger; ſometimes in a ſmaller proportion, One hour, 
it is bright and conſpicuous, rejoycing in all its beauty and ſplendour: the 
next, it retires, and hides itſelf in the clouds, as if it was aſhamed or afraid 
ta 
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to ſhew its face. But is thy knowledge ſufficient to inform thee of the true 
motives that contribute towards theſe changes? Art thou able to give a par- 
ticular account of all the cauſes from whence theſe different aſpects proceed; 
in what manner, and by whoſe influence this ſeparation is made? — By what 
way does the Eaft-wind ſeatter itſelf upon the earth ? Nothing, thou art ſen- 
ſible, is more various and inconſtant than the wind. Thou heareſt the ſound 
thereof: thou perceiveſt that it frequently moves from one point, from one 
quarter to another : that it is ſometimes loud and boiſterous ; at others calm 
and ſedate : that in one ſeaſon it is warm and pleafant ; at another, cold and 
rugged, But wilt thou take upon thee to explain the difficult queſtions that 
might be propoſed concerning its motions ? What anſwer wouldeſt thou 
give, ſhould any one aſk, From whence it cometh, or whither it goeth? By 
what force and power is it thus diſperſed over the face of the earth ? 

25. Who hath divided a water-courſe for the flowing of water ? By whoſe 
appointment, I would aſk thee, was it ordered, that the rain ſhould fall at 
ſuch particular ſeaſons, when there is the greateſt and moſt neceſſary occa- 
fion for it? What would be the produce of the earth; what ſuſtenance could 
be found for man or beaſt, did not the gentle, moderate ſhowers deſcend 
from the heavens to refreſh it when it was thirſty ? And to what cauſe ſhall 
it be aſcribed, that they are generally ſo exact and regular in their courſes ? 
When once they begin ; Why do they not continue to fall without intermiſ- 
fion ? What is it that puts a ſtop to their progreſs? Nothing but that order, 
that ſettled, determined rule which is preſcribed to them. — Or @ way for 
the lightning of thunder ? The heavens are formed in ſuch a manner, that by 
frequent teſtimonies from thence man may be ſenſible of the operations of 
a Divine Power. There are ſeveral inſtruments by which That is commu- 
nicated. Conſider the path through which Lightning paſſes: Though it 
moves with an inexpreſſible degree of velocity; yet cannot go beyond its li- 
mits. The Supreme Being may be ſaid to ſpeak to man in diverſe languages. 
One of theſe, for example, is the Voice of his Thunder. A Voice, ſometimes 
ſo loud, and ſo dreadful; as to make the heavens fhake, the earth tremble, 
the ears tingle, the heart faint. 

26. To cauſe it to rain on the earth, where no man is. Reflect a little on 
the advantageous conſequences which ariſe even from the ſeeming diſplea- 
ſure of God. How exceedingly beneficial are ſometimes great and dreadful 
ſtorms! What plenty and increaſe frequently accompany them ! To convince 
the world that goodneſs itſelf is conſiſtent with terrible majeſty, How - 

ner 
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neral and diffuſive are thoſe ſtreams of His bounty! They are not confined = 
to one part of the earth, ſo as to leave others entirely deſtitute of refreſh- 
ment. They are not appropriated to thoſe countreys only which are popu- 
lous; famous for culture and improvement: but are likewiſe poured down 
to ſupply even thoſe places, where there is not a ſingle inhabitant exiſting, 
A manifeſt inſtance of Divine bounty! Which makes the produce of nature 
more capable of being enriched, whenever the proper time comes to receive 
and employ the induſtrious Labourer, — On the wilderneſs, wherein there is 
20 man, The fame Divine influence is diſcoverable in the moſt barren and 
uncultivated deſert, What is more diſagreeable and unpleaſant than a wide, 
extenſive tract of land; ſcorched ſo much by the heat of the Sun, that no- 
thing hardly appears but a parched, ſandy, burning ſoil. But as improper 
and incapable as it looks, of admitting one for of the earth for its inhabitant : 
If He pleaſes to exert himſelf ; the moſt deſolate, unprofitable wilderneſs is 
'turned into a ſtanding, uſeful water : The dryeſt, hardeſt ground, into the 
moiſteſt, ſofteſt ſoil. Thoſe who muſt have periſhed for want of common 
neceſſaries, had they continued there; are now able to dwell in it, and to 
prepare them cities for habitation. They ſow their fields ; plant their vine- 
yards; reap their corn, preſs their wine; and — in many other bleflings 
which are multiplied upon them. 

27. To ſatisfy the deſolate and waſte ground. By this a che place 
which before was deſtitute of nouriſhment ; affords the moſt agreeable plen- 
ty of whatever is neceſſary for the preſervation, and the pleaſure of life, 
Look round and view it from one end to the other: every part entertains 
you with the moſt delightful proſpect. The foil which languiſhed under its 
barrenneſs ; which hungerd and thirſted, panting after eaſe and refreſhment; 
is now relieved ; triumphing in all the variety, and all the beauty of in- 
creaſe, — And to cauſe the bud of the tender herb to fpring forth, The ſame 
tract of earth, which could bring nothing to perfection; which yielded no 
. ſuſtenance ether for man or beaſt ; by the interpoſition of Divine Provi- 
dence diſplays itſelf in the height of glory. The difference of the produce is 
great and conſpicuous: For the inhoſpitable ſoil, which ſuffered no root to 
take place; and conſequently muſt ſoon periſh : or if it did, the depth was 
ſo ſmall, the foundation ſo ſhallow, that no ſooner was it diſcovered, but it 
blaſted and withered away: The ſame foil now permits all kinds of vegeta- 
bles to have their due courſe and progreſs. You ſee them from the begin- 
ning to the end in a thriving, flouriſhing condition. They rite and keep their 
re- 
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regular motions ; gradually advancing, till all the advantages ariſe, which 
are, or can be expected from them. 

28. Hath the rain a father ? One of the ſingular bleflings which comes 
down from above, is that of Rain: For without it a total deſtruction muſt 
ſoon be the neceſſary conſequence. But to whom wilt thou aſcribe this in- 
eſtimable bleſſing? To whoſe influence is it to be attributed, that this great 
comfort and refreſhment is fo often, and fo plenteouſly beſtowed ? Is any 
mortal with all his power and ſkill able to produce one ſingle ſhower? Let 
the want of it be never ſo urgent and preſſing; let the fruits of the earth, 
the beaſts of the field, and man himſelf labour under the ſevereſt trouble 
and diſtreſs ; when the clouds ſeem to be ſealed up fo cloſe, as if they were 
never to be opened again: And let him crie out for immediate help in the 
ſofteſt complaints, like a child ſupplicating his parent in a caſe of great in- 
digency : Who but He, the Author of all human enjoyments, can afford the 
| leaſt relief to the preſent diſtreſs? — Or, who hath begotten the drops of dew? 

In the abſence of Rain ; when for ſome time it hath not deſcended ; was 
there nothing to ſupply its place: Did no moiſture in the mean while, of 
any kind, fall, to cheriſh and enliven the lofty hills, and extenſive valleys ; 
which are capable of receiving thouſands of cattle: What a viſible decay 
would appear both of the herbage, as well as the creatures themſelves ? 
What multitudes muſt periſh! and how ſoon would the vaſt number be 
reduced! But inſtead of this, you obſerve, the drieſt ſoils are very often at- 
tended with peculiar advantages: For though the ſhowers of rain do not 
pour down there in that order of time which ſome countries are favoured 
with ; yet the bounty of heaven is diſpenſed to them in another manner, by 

the dew which falls in great abundance. — But who, except a ſuperior 
power, can make good the defect, and produce ſuch a plenteous effuſion ? 

29. Out of whoſe womb came the ice? That the water, which is naturally 
ſoft and yielding, and receives even the ſmalleſt impreſſion: That this in- 
herent quality ſhould be ſo much changed, as to have quite a different ſub- 
ſtance : That it ſhould be deprived of all its complying ſoftneſs ; and grow 
ſo firm and ſtrong, as to be able to ſupport great and maſſy weights without 
the leaſt alteration in its ſurface : That a perſon ſhould walk upon it with, 
the fame eaſe and ſecurity as he would do on the hard, dry ground ; is un- 
doubtedly one of thoſe wondrous effects which proceed from God, and not 
from man. For he would find it very difficult to give a proper anſwer, 
ſhould it be enquired of him; What is it that produces this change ? Is the 
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cauſe from whence it ariſes, as certainly to be accounted for, as we e know 
that a child comes out of his mother's womb ? — And the boary froſt of hea- 
ven, who hath gendered it? The ſame difficulty will occur with regard to the 
froſt. That wide and ſpatious plains, which ſhine in all their glory; afford 
a moſt agreeable proſpect; rejoycing every foot that treads them, and every 
eye that looks towards them, with their chearful, pleaſing verdure: That 
theſe very plains, which to day are ſo extremely entertaining; and to mor- 
row, it may be, quite the reverſe: Appearing in a very different aſpect; 
having loſt their colour; grown hard and rugged, inſtead of being ſmooth 
and even; and rather offenſive than grateful to the ſight ; muſt be aſcribed 

to more than human power, 
30. The waters are hid, as with a flone. When once the flowing . 
are ſtopped in their courſe, and the yielding ſurface is hardened by the in- 
tenſeneſs of a penetrating cold: The fluid diſcovers an immediate alteration. 
It is now congealed ; and the parts which lately were ſeparated with the 
greateſt caſe ; are ſo cloſely united, and knit together; that there is no more 
appearance of it, than if you ſhould look for water in a place that is covered 
with nothing but ſtone. — And the face of the deep is frozen. And what 
ſhould till be matter of admiration ; thoſe ſeas which are the largeſt in ex- 
tent, and the deepeſt in water : Though their motion is generally haſty and 
turbulent; and ſometimes fo tempeſtuous, as ſeemingly to be carried up 
even to the top of the heavens; and to be brought down again to the inner- 
moſt receſſes of the deep ; yet is their impetuous force weakened; the proud, 
aſpiring waves are humbled to ſuch a degree, as to ſubmit to the power and 

influence of a freezing air. 

31. Canſt thou bind the feet influences of Pleiades? Thou art ſenſible 
what particular appearances there are in the heavens, which are conſtant and 
regular i in their courſes : Each of them having as it were ſome peculiar pro- 
vince to diſcharge, which they faithfully execute on the earth, and its inha- 
bitants. How pleaſing and agreeable is that ſeaſon of the year ; how chear- 
ful and enlivening thoſe fgns from above, which are appointed as fo many 
divine meſſengers, to bring with them glad tidings ; and to ſignify that they 
,are the forerunners of the kind, prolific warmth of the ſun ; of mild and 
gentle air; of moderate, refreſhing, beneficial ſhowers ; and of all that ful. 
neſs and plenty, the happy conſequence of ſuch divine bleflings ! But is it 
- in thy power to divert or hinder the ſucceiſion of all, or any one of theſe 
gracious influences ? — Or 0 the bands of Oriont On the contrary, when 
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the ſeverity of the winter-ſeaſon approaches; and the time advances that the 
face of nature (which lately was admired for its beautiful verdure ; and 
every hill, and every valley afforded an entertaining proſpect) muſt be de- 
prived of its. liberty, and be under reſtraint ; occaſioned by the power of 
thoſe ſigns, which have the ſame effect on the waters, the vegetables, and 
the ſeveral productions of the carth; to confine, and reſtrain them from 
enjoying their uſual freedom ; as bonds, and chains, and fetters have on 
thoſe who are-ſhut up in cloſe, narrow priſons, — Art thou able to produce 
the leaſt change, ſo as to make the weather more mild and propitious ? 
Canſt thou open the priſon-doors, and give eaſe and free indulgence to the 
captives ? 5 . 
32. Canſt thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his ſeaſon ? There are ſevetal 
other appearances in the heavens, which have their proper, diſtin& courſes; 
and make their revolutions at particular, fixed times, Some of them are 
placed in ſuch oppoſition, that when you ſee one, you readily imagine in 
what part is the ſituation of the other. Was this order not to be preſerved ; 
and inſtead of it, nothing but a perpetual jar and confuſion in the higher re- 
gions; man would be ready to think that no power or dominion was exer- 
ciſed above. Since this is not the caſe, it muſt be concluded, that ſome ſu- 
perior hand direQs and governs them all. — But wilt thou aſſume to thyſelf 
ſo much ſkill as to perform a work of ſuch wondrous difficulty? - Or canſt 
thou guide Arcturus with his ſons? Among that glorious and innumerable 
hoſt, which frequently diſplay themſelves in the heavens, with all their ſur- 
prizing beauty and ſplendor ; there are ſome which thine eyes cannot but 
perceive, of larger dimenſions than others ; which make a more illuſtrious 
figure, and ſhine in higher degrees of perfection. Their outward pomp and 
magnificence ; the exactneſs of their rank and ſtation, may be compared to 
that of a venerable father leading and conducting a numerous family: For 
their poſition is ſuch, as if ſo many inferiors and dependents were conſtantly 
attending them ; ready to execute any command that ſhould be enjoyned. 
But is this ſolemnity owing to any virtue or quality which thou art poſſeſſed 
of ? , 
33. Knoweſt thou the ordinances of heaven? Thine eyes ſee, and cannot 
but admire the courſe of thoſe bright luminaries, the ſun, the moon, and 
the infinite number of ſtars. Thy reaſon convinces thee, there muſt ſome- 
where be a great and powerful cauſe, from whence they ariſe ; and from 
which they receive all their glory and excellency. But though this is ſo evi- 
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dently clear to every ſpectator; and the advantages flowing from ns ſo 
univerſal, and fo beneficial ; yet canſt thou give an account in what manner 
their ſeveral motions are performed? By what inſtrument it is that they are 
fo conſtant and uniform in point of both time and place? — Canft thou ſet 
the dominion thereof in the earth? That thoſe ſplendid bodies are not formed 
merely for ſpeculation ; and placed only to amuſe the curioſity of man ; 
thou mayeſt well imagine: And that their influence reaches to a great di- 
ſtance, and is the occaſion of ſeveral changes, and much variety in all parts 
of the world, can be no difficult ſuggeſtion to any reaſonable perſon ; — But 
-art thou ſo thoroughly verſed in celeſtial knowledge, as to determine how far 
their power extends; and in what particular circumſtances both * crea- 
tures, and things without life are affected by them ? 

34. Canſt thou lift up thy voice to the clouds? There are ſome certain a- 
ſons when the earth is exceeding dry, and thirſts for refreſhment. The dan- 
ger, it may be, ſeems ſo great, that if the ſhowers from heaven are not in 
a little time poured down, the drought muſt increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to 
diminiſh very much, if not totally deſtroy, common nouriſhment and ſub- 
ſiſtence. But in this preſſing and grievous extremity, what canſt thou do ? 
Thou canſt indeed lament and cry aloud for help: Thy complaints may be 
made in the ſtrongeſt, and loudeſt terms; attended with weeping eyes, and 
a ſorrowful, dejected countenance : But to what purpoſe ? — That abun- 
dance of waters may cover thee ? Will thy voice, though never fo clamorous 
and importunate, be able to ſeparate and break thoſe clouds which ſeem to 
be ſo cloſely fixed and joyned together, as if they were never more to come 
aſunder? Will they be ſo obedient to thy call, as to have an immediate re- 
gard to it; and to relieve thy neceſſity by diſcharging themſelves in ſuch 
plenteous effuſion, as to fill at once every empty place which before was 
totally exhauſted ? 

35. Canſt thou ſend Jghtnings, that they may go; There is another ſur- 
prizing appearance from above; viz. Lightnings, How ſwift their motion 
How penetrating their force! What deſtruction frequently attends them! 
Various and ſtrange are the effects which they ſometimes produce. The 
largeſt, ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt, that for many years have defied the moſt 


violent ſtorms and tempeſts ; in a moment of time are rent aſunder. The 
beſt and moſt ſtately buildings of a city, formed by all the art and contrivance 


that could poſſibly be applied for their ſecurity ; are at once made a con- 
fuſed heap of rubbiſh : And a man 1n perfect health, not having the leaſt 
thought 
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thought of death, loſes his life in an inſtant ; when no ſign of violence 
can be diſcovered. But. from whence do they receive their commiſſi- 
on? Or, is it in thy power to contribute any aſſiſtance towards this won- 
drous courſe ? — And ſay unto thee, here we are? By whoſe injunction is it 
that they a& in this unaccountable manner ? Do they derive any authority 
from thee ? And ſhould they ftrive to exceed their preſcribed limits ; art 
thou able to check them ? Shall thy voice reſtrain them from doing any 
farther miſchief ? Canſt thou recall them from the violence they are exe- 
cuting? If thou art never fo importunate, will they be ſo obſequious, as to 
anſwer thee, and fay, we deſiſt, and are obedient to thy command. 

36. Who hath put wiſdom in the inward parts? The perfection of man, 
thou art ſenſible, conſiſts in that knowledge which he enjoys ſuperior to all 
other creatures whatſoever. It is this excellency which places him in a much 
higher ſituation, By virtue of this he is entitled to govern and rule over 
them, By this they are made ſubſervient to him. But though this gracious 
indulgence. qualifies him to think cloſely, to reaſon deliberately, and to act 
wiſely ; to whom, it may be aſked, is he obliged for theſe uſeful and va- 
luable talents ? — Or who hath given underſtanding to the heart 2 Were hu- 
man facultics in no degree better than thoſe of brutes ; did men like them 
come into the world, only to eat, and drink, and die; in what reſpects 
would they be able to excell ? Their actions muſt be in a great meaſure 
upon the level. They would be fit only to aſſociate together; and to make 
one wild, common herd. And what muſt ſtill be a worſe conſequence ; as 
there would be no reaſon in any of them to guide themſelves, or to conduct 
others: This muſt occaſion inceſſant diſorder and confuſion. Thoſe animals, 
and thoſe men (if they could then be diſtinguiſhed by that name) of a 
milder nature and diſpoſition, muſt be perpetually harraſſed, and made a 
prey to ſuch as were of a more ſavage kind. — From whence then is it that 
the different actions of men and brutes ariſe ? To whoſe influence muſt it 
be aſcribed, that the heart of one is prudent and rational ; and the other, 
ſenſeleſs and ſtupid ? | 

37. Who can number the clouds in wiſdom? Thine eyes behold thoſe great 
changes which are in the clouds; how often they are moving from one part 
of the heavens to the other: Sometimes with flower, ſometimes with 
ſwifter, and more rapid courſes. Though they appear to be united and joined 
together; yet it is obſervable how ſoon they are ſeparated and diſperſed, 
But notwithſtanding they are ſo eaſily divided, it would be a fruitleis at- 
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tempt ſhould any one try to take an account of them, and reduce het to 
a certain fixed number, — Or who can ſtay the bottles of heaven ? The clouds 
may be compared to bottles, or veſſels of any kind filled with water, and 
ready to be emptied on a proper occaſion, Were they not to be opened at 
ſome particular ſeaſons ; the earth muſt frequently be in want of that ge- 
neral refreſhment, which all kinds of living creatures as well as man are in 
expectation of. On the contrary, ſhould they diſcharge themſelves in ſuch 
abundance, as to threaten great deſtruction ; Should thoſe Receivers pour 
down waters to ſuch an exceſs, as to produce rapid and boiſterous deluges ; 
— Who is the man that is able to reſtrain the violence of ſo dangerous an 
effuſion ? 

38. When the duſt groweth into o hardneſs One of the conſequences, among 
many others, which ariſe from the breaking of the clouds, and the diſ- 
charging themſelves of thoſe treaſures of rain which they had long kept in 
ſtore, is, to alter and ſoften the earth, which by a continued drought had 
grown ſo hard and impenetrable, as to hinder the careful, induſtrious la- 
bourer from plowing and cultivating it in a due and proper manner. — And 


the clods cleave faſt together. To what purpoſe does he attempt to enter the 
field with his uſual inſtruments, when at the fame time he knows that all his 


labour will be defeated; and that no tools he employs can be of any ſervice 
towards reducing an obſtinate, ſtubborn ſoil to a juſt tillage? And who but 
He, who commandeth the waters, can on ſo neceſſary an occaſion produce 
a change? Who but He, can facilitate the work of the impatient huſband- 
man, by moiſtening the ground, and making it fit to receive him ? that he 
may fatisfy his longing defires ? 

39. Wilt thou bunt the prey for the lion ? Let me propoſe another diffi 
culty concerning thoſe female lions; which during the time of giving ſuck 
to their whelps, increaſe in fieroeneſs, in proportion to the neceſſary ſupply 
which is wanting to fatisfy their hunger. When they are much ſtraitned, 
and almoſt deſtitute of food, whither muſt they go for help ? Shall they 
ſeek their meat from thee ? Shall they entirely diveſt themſelves of their 
natural temper, and change it to ſuch a degree of tameneſs and humility, as 
to crouch to thee for a preſent relief? — Or fill the appetite of the young 
lions. If it muſt be a very difficult undertaking for any one to ſtrive to fa- 
miliarize the wild and exaſperated mother ; what meaſures wouldeſt thou 
take to ſubdue the ravenous brood ? What ſucceſs, doſt thou imagine, would 
attend thy moſt induſtrious care, ſhould it be employed in ſatisfying the off- 


ſpring 
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ſpring of thoſe ſavage beaſts? Would it be in thy power to make thoſe de- 


ſert, uncultivated places which they inhabit, to be ſo fruitful as to produce 


with eaſe whatever thoſe creatures ſhould require? — None but He, to 
whom they owe their being, is able to provide a maintenance ſufficient for 
them. 

40. When they couch in their dens. Will thy courage ever lead thee ſo far 
as to enter the cloſe retirements which they frequently make choice of ? 
Wilt thou attempt to go down to their caverns, with as little concern, as 
thou wouldeſt do to any open, common pit, where there is nothing to hurt 
thee ; where there is not the leaſt ſhadow of danger: when they have been 
long waiting for the prey, which the mother is eagerly in purſuit of; 
wilt thou in the mean while ſupply her place, and miniſter proviſion to the 
hungry family? — And abide in the covert to lie in wait. When their ne- 
ceſſity is very urgent and preſſing; and they are ſo extremely pinched for 
want of ſuſtenance, that they withdraw to ſome private receſs; on purpoſe 
to watch, and to lay hold on the firſt ſpoil, whether of man or beaſt, that 
comes in their way: and if they are diſappointed in their expectation; what 
is it they muſt truſt to for an immediate refreſhment? Not to any afliſt- 
. ance which thou art able to furniſh: but to the interpoſition of ſome pow- 
er, greater and mightier than thine 

41. Who provideth for the raven his food? The ſame inviſible hand is 
employed not only in the nurture of lions, or any other beaſts; but of Birds 
of every ſpecies. To mention the Raven in particular; a bird that is greedy 
of its prey, and not eaſily ſatisfied with a moderate ſhare of ſuſtenance, 
— But doſt thou contribute any thing towards quieting its impatient appe- 
tite, when diſtreſſed and pinched with hunger? — When his young ones crie 
unto God: Art thou able to appeaſe the tumult of this feathered offspring, 
when the want of nouriſhment is very preſſing, and makes them lift up 
their loudeſt notes to heaven; as if, like children forſaken by their parents, 
they were deſtitute of all human affiſtance, and had God only for their re- 
fuge. — But do they complain to thee in this calamity? Is it thy power that 
relieves them ? — Wandering for lack of meat? As neceſlity obliges them to 
fly from one place to another, ſeeking for a preſent ſubſiſtence; To whoſe 
influence is it to be imputed that they find it? Is it owing either to their 
own ſagacity, or to any contrivance of thine, that their ſorrows are remo- 
ved; Or rather, is it not ſome ſuperior aid that eaſes their complaints; and 
turns their lamentable crying to a more pleaſing, joyful ſound? 8 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


KX NOV EST tbou uben the wild goats of the rock bring forth? Let 
vain man boaſt never ſo much of his ſuperior degrees of underſtand- 
0 ing: let him make the ſtrongeſt pretenſions to the very depth of ſcience: 
yet numerous are the effects of providence which he hath little or no 
knowledge of. And would he be quite ingenuous, he muſt readily confeſs 
his ignorance. What thinkeſt thou of the wild goats? Haſt thou ſearched 
all the caverns of the rocks to inform thyſelf of the ſeveral ſteps they take 
before their young are brought to light? Thy curioſity will perhaps teach 
thee the particular times when they are expected to come forth. This may 
be open to common obſervation. But is thy wiſdom equal to that which is 
appropriated to Him, who not only knows; but ſees, directs, and governs 
all their motions? — Or canſt thou mark when the hinds do calve? To how 
many dangers thoſe females are expoſed, thou art very well aſſured: how 
| liable to be devoured by the beaſts of prey! How often purſued by ſwift 
hunters, keen and eager in their ſport ! How naturally timorous, and appre- 
henſive of being deſtroyed! Always on the flight! Panting for breath! Con- 
tinually leaping and prancing about ; eſpecially at the time they are preg- 
nant! — Amidſt all theſe difficulties, what is it that preſerves them? Why 
do they not prove abortive, and the whole herd ſoon cut off? The true 
reaſon to be aſſigned, is, the interpoſition of that power, by the terror of 
whoſe voice they are ſometimes ſo ſtrongly affected, that they immediately 
relax, and are delivered of their young. To the fame power is it to be a- 
ſcribed, that the ſpecies does not undergo a total extinction. 

2. Canſt thou number the months that they fulfil? That there is a certain 
courſe of time fixed for their travail, thro' which they muſt paſs before they 
bring forth; is no ſecret to any inquiſitive perſon who is defirous of know- 
ing it, — But by whoſe appointment is it ordered that they are fo very 
punctual and exact? what reaſon can be given why they do not either pre- 
vent, or exceed it? — Or, knoweft thou the time when they bring forth? But 
admit, that thou art really acquainted with the whole progreſs of theſe ani- 
mals, from the beginning to the ending; from the moment of their con- 
ception to that of their delivery: do they receive any advantages from thy 
influence? Or, canſt thou be any obſtacle to their regular proceedings? Is it 


in thy power either to forward, or retard their birth? Will all the kill 
thou 
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thou art maſter of contribute the leaſt towards bringing to light the young 
offspring ſooner or later than is generally expectedꝰ 

3. They bow themſelves, they bring forth their young ones. It is natural for 
them at the time of delivery, to labour under the extremity of pain. 
The anguiſh they ſuffer, is ſo great, as to be compared to that which they 
would feel, was a ſharp-pointed dart to enter their bodies; penetrate the 
tendereſt and moſt ſenſible parts; make its way quite through, and leave 
them weltering in their blood, languiſhing in their miſery. — They caft out 
their ſorrows, Notwithſtanding all theſe afflicting circumſtances, they ſafely 
diſcharge themſelves of their burden. But by what means are they ſupport- 
ed under ſo much torment ? What is it that enables them to bear theſe hard- 
ſhips? Is any inſtruction of thine employed in afliſting them? Does thy 
hand miniſter to them the ſmalleſt comfort, or alleviation of their pangs? 

4. Their young ones are in good likeing ; they grow up. Was there no over- 
ruling power to preſerve them, (which thine eyes do not diſcern) How doſt 
thou imagine the little brood, that muſt neceſſarily undergo many hazards 
of loſing their lives, would in ſo ſmall a time be in ſuch a thriving conditi- 
on? provide for themſelves; gather their ſtrength, and increaſe to their full 
and perfect growth? — They go abroad, and return not unto them. No ſoon- 
er do they find themſelves capable of ſupplying their own wants; but they 
diſdain any farther aſſiſtance from the nurſing mother. By that natural in- 
ſtinct which they are poſſeſſed of, they take their final leave of thoſe dens 
and caves from whence they received their birth. Senſible as it were of their 
own liberty, they indulge and wanton in it to their great ſatisfaction. Their 
delight is in thoſe places which to all appearance threaten the greateſt dan- 
ger: climbing up the ſteepeſt, and loftieſt precipices ; looking down on their 
purſuers with contempt and defiance. 

5. Who hath ſent out the wild Aſs free? There are few animals of a 
fiercer, if as fierce a nature, as the wild Aſs. It is ſo intractable and obſti- 
nately perverſe, that though other creatures of the ſavage kind have been 
tamed, and made ſubſervient to the will of man; yet zhzs is of ſo peculiar a 
diſpoſition ; ſo reluctant either to gentle, or more ſevere treatment; that 
after a great deal of labour to no purpoſe ; they who have been 3 of 
accompliſhing their ends, are obliged to deſiſt. — Tell me then whether 
thou with all thy policy canſt find out any contrivance to alter that temper, 
which he who formed it, made inherent in, and inſeparable from it. — Or 


who hath looſe the bands of the wild 5 Several beaſts of extraordinary 
fierceneſs 
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fierceneſs have been entirely ſubdued by being confined as prifoners; bound 
in chains and fetters. Conſtant care and due management have at laſt had a 
proper effect. The bold and terrible Lion hath caſt off his ſavage cruelty, 
and been ſoftened to the tenderneſs of a meek, gentle Lamb. But whoever 
undertook the difficult taſk of reducing a. wild Aſs to the ſame eaſineſs of 
temper? Who with all his courage preſumed to-reſtrain this ſavage within 
ſuch limits as to gain a complete victory over his ſtubborn paſſions ; and 
having done this, to diſcharge him from his confinement ; and to let him 
wander abroad, with aſſurance that he is ſo much changed, as to apprehend 
no miſchief will enſue from the liberty he hath indulged him ? 

6. Whoſe houſe I have made the wilderneſs, One reaſon to be aſſigned for 
his invincible diſpoſition, is the habitation which I have appropriated for 
him. An habitation, large and of wide extent; deſolate and uncultivated ; 
remote from human commerce, In this ſpatious wild, he Tyrant-like ranges 
unmoleſted. Here he enjoys himſelf in ſecurity. Here he delights without 
oppoſition in his natural fierceneſs ; being under no fear of any ones attempt- 
Ing to diſpoſſeſs him. — And the barren land his dwellings. No wonder the 
the place which he makes his reſidence is fo deſtitute of common nouriſh- 
ment ; ſo abandoned by man. For the earth is not improved by the huſband- 
man's labour : the plow knows not the way to it. No ſeed is ſown : no fruit 
produped: no graſs ſpringeth up. It is a ſalt, burning, unprofitable- ſoil. 

7. He ſcorneth the multitude of the city. Should he at any time be purſued 
by great numbers: ſhould even a whole town, or city riſe up againſt him; 
armed with all the inſtruments of vengeance they can contrive ; and with 
the utmoſt perſuaſion that he can not eſcape them: This creature is fo fear- | 
leſs, and of fo undaunted a courage; that he treats them with the higheſt 
contempt. When in his flight he is removed from them at ſuch a diſtance, 
that he is ſure all their efforts can do him no injury ; he turns and looks back 
on the crowd with the ſtrongeſt diſdain. He defeats all their ſtratagems, 
baffles their united forces, /aughs af, inſults, and triumphs over them. — 
Neither regardeth he the crying of the Driver. Some beaſts are of ſuch a ti- 
morous nature, that they cannot ſo much as bear the noiſe of thoſe who 
purſue them: eſpecially if there happens to be one who is choſen to be at 
the head of the diverſion ; whoſe office, and whoſe talent is, to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf either by the peculiar tone of his voice; or, as occaſion ſerves, by 
being louder and more clamorous than the reſt of the company. But the 
wid Aſs is poſſeſſed with no terror of this Kind. — Let the number of thoſe 


who 
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who follow him be never ſo many, and never ſo noiſy: let their voice reach 
up to, and even rend the ſkies ; and let one perſon ſhew his dexterity by ſome 
extraordinary harſh, dreadful ſounds : though he hears him equally with the 
others ; yet his behaviour is the ſame as if he did not hear, His diſregard, 
his negle& and contempt of both is the ſame. 

8. The range of the mountains is his paſture. His pleaſure conſiſts in tak- 
ing all the liberty he poſſibly can indulge. He does not limit himſelf to any 
bounds. Confinement is his great averſion, He therefore paſſes from one 
ſoil, from one tract to another; to taſte of the different productions that na- 
ture furniſhes him with. — And he ſearcheth after every green thing. There 
is hardly a ſingle herb or plant that eſcapes him. He is as eager and deſir- 
ous of entertaining himſelf with variety ; and as diligent and induſtrious in 
finding out different kinds of vegetables, as if he had ſome ſhare of rational 
knowledge; and acted more by fancy and curioſity, than by the mere inſtinct 
of a brute. * 

9. Will the Unicorn be willing to ſerve thee ? If thou art not able to anſwer 
the queſtions that are moved relating to the wild Aſs, let me urge thee far- 
ther concerning the Unicorn, A creature endowed with ſome peculiar quali- 
ties. Conſider his form, his fierceneſ5, his ftrength, the prominency of his horn. 
What art or {kill wouldeſt thou apply to change that diſpoſition which is in- 
herent in him, and given him by his Maker ? And that is, not to ſubmit to 
the common ſervitude of many other animals. By what methods doſt thou 
ſuppoſe he would be perſuaded to comply with thy defire ; to yield himſelf 
entirely to thy humour : to obey thy voice when ever thou wert pleaſed to 
call him : and to be ready to execute all the duty thou ſhouldeſt lay upon 
him. — Or abide by thy crib? Wilt thou undertake to place him among thy 
common herd of cattle ; ſuch as are naturally tame and ſubmiſſive to thy 
will. Such as are nurtured up not only to forward thee in the labour of cul- 
tivating thy land ; but are likewiſe kept for ſlaughter, and the proviſion of 
thy table? Will he quietly and without any reſiſtance yield to all thoſe 
means which are generally uſed towards the fatted Ox? Wilt thou treat him 
in the ſame manner ; pamper and feed him with the fame food ; and when 
ready for eating, ſerve him up as a choice and elegant entertainment ? 

10, Canſt thou bind the Unicorn with the band of his furrow? Is it in thy 
power to conquer the ſtubborn temper of the Unicorn; and make him at- 
tend all the offices of the plow ? Will he readily ſubmit to joyn himſelf to 
the Oxen, and with the ſame eaſe and chearfulneſs that they do, enter the 
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field for the Maſter's ſervice ? Wilt thou teach him to be fo tractable and 
obſequious, as to ſuffer thee to put on, and faſten him to the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments, which are neceſſary to reſtrain him from breaking looſe when he is 
to perform his part of the common labour? — Or will he harrow the valleys 
after thee ? Is his natural temper and fierceneſs to be fo greatly altered, that 
thou canſt perſuade him to follow thee through the whole tourſe of huſ- 
bandry ? When the clods of the ground either from the manner of the ſoil, 
or from the inclemency of the weather, are grown large and hard: So large, 
and fo hard, that the earth by being rugged and uneven, lying as it were in 
| hills and dales, cannot produce its fruit; the ſeed which is ſown not being a- 
ble to force its way: And as it muſt neceſſarily require a great deal of pains 
and trouble to break the clods and to level the ground ; Will he yield tame- 
ly to walk after thee ; to tread in thy ſteps; till there is neither any high, 
nor low place to be ſeen ; but the whole appears one regular, ſmooth ſurface. 
11. Wilt thou truſt him becauſe his firength is great? That his limbs are 
firm and robuſt ; nervous and well proportioned ; capable of undergoing any 
fatigue, of what kind ſoever, is very evident. But is he for that reaſon a 
proper Beaſt for the Huſbandman? Wilt thou, becauſe he is naturally ſo 
well qualified for ſlavery, make him as willing to bear it as he is able; and 
place ſuch confidence in him, as to think he will patiently reſign himſelf en- 
tirely to thy pleaſure, and do every thing thou requireſt he ſhould do? — 
Or wilt thou leave thy labour to him? Canſt thou have ſo much affurance of 
his fidelity and induſtry, as to fatisfy thy ſelf he will never fail thee in any 
kind of work which thou ſhalt think fit to commit to his charge? Wilt thou 
be as eaſy and compoſed when thy buſineſs is to be executed by him; as 
thou art when the mildeſt and gentleſt of thy cattle, to whoſe ways thou 


haſt been long accuſtomed, are employed in it ? 
12. Wilt thou believe bim that he will bring home thy feed ? Art thou ſo much 


prejudiced in his favour, as to imagine that his fierceneſs can ever be mollifi- 
ed to ſuch a degree, that he will not only diſcharge his part equally with the 
reſt of the cattle, in plowing, in ſowing, in harrowing ; but that he will 
continue in the ſame pacific diſpoſition even to the end of the harveſt ; That 
after thou haſt reaped thy corn, he will be as ready and chearful to aſſiſt in 
bringing it from the field, as thou defireſt he ſhould be ? And gather it into 
thy barn. Becauſe thou haſt taken a great deal of pains in making him obe- 
dient to thy orders ; and treating him, it may be, with the kindeſt uſage , 


Will he ſhew his gratitude in ſuch a particular manner, as to attend thy bu 
ſineſs 
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ſineſs conſtantly and diligently without interruption ? Quietly and peaceab- 
ly, without any obſtinate and refractory motions, in oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures which thou art willing to teach him? Can the utmoſt of thy endea- 
vours; thy beſt formed contrivance work in him ſuch a temper, that to 
crown all thy labours he ſhall be the principal inſtrument in filling thy ma- 
gazines and ſtore-houſes with the richeſt treaſures of the field? 

13. Does the wing of Oftriches exult? 1 ſhall now urge thee with a 
queſtion or two about the Oftrich. There is no occaſion to inform thee of 
the properties belonging to it. Thou art acquainted with its form, and the 
contexture of its body. Thine eyes are witneſſes to its inſulting triumph, 
when on any occaſion it takes its flight. But is this form; Are theſe geſtures 
in the ſmalleſt circumſtance to be attributed to thy care? Is it by virtue of 
thy direction that in moving it takes fo large a compaſs ; that its wings are 
ſtretched out, and extended to ſo great a length? — [Or the ſtrong wing and 
feathers of the ſlork? | The ſame queſtion may. be aſked concerning the 
Stor; remarkable both for the ſtrength of her wings, and the feathers with 
which ſhe is clothed, That this bird differs from the other in ſeveral re- 
ſpects; in its ſhape, in its motions, in its food, is matter of common obſerva- 
tion: which holds equally true with birds of all ſpecies. For to each are ap- 
propriated ſome peculiar qualities. But from what cauſe does this great va- 
riety proceed ? | 

14. But leaveth ber 25 in the earth? As to the Oftrich ; Canſt thou re- 
ſolve any one who is inquiſitive to know why ſhe does not purſue the ſame 
methods in forwarding her young with other birds? From what direction, 
from what inſtinct of nature does it proceed, that when the complete num- 
ber of her eggs is laid, ſhe does not like the reſt of the feathered kind fit on 
them till they are hatched? Why in contradiction, as it were, to all the 
cuſtom of others, does ſhe forſake them, and to appearance take no more 
care than if they had not the leaſt relation to her? — And warmeth them in 
the duſt? It is true indeed, there is a ſucceſſion of this as well as other dif- 
ferent kinds : But that it ſhould be ſo, and the whole flight rather not de- 
ſtroyed ; muſt ſurely be matter of wonder; when thou conſidereſt what ex- 
treme abſence of thought, and ſeemingly unnatural want of care ſhe is guil- 
ty of; by committing all her future iſſue to the nouriſhing, but very preca- 
rious aſſiſtance of duſt ; which is to ſupply her place whillt ſhe is * 


and taking her pleaſure. 
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15. And forgetteth that the foot may cruſh them. Thou ſeeſt the anxiety 
and concern of other females ar the time they are laying their eggs: How 
fearful they are leſt they ſhould ſuffer the loſs even of one of their number: 
and, to prevent danger, how careful to find out what ſeems to be the pro- 
pereſt and ſafeſt place for them. And when they have diſcharged this duty, 
how conſtant and vigilant in attending till the young brood is produced. But 
numerous are the accidents to which the Oſtrich's eggs are expoſed ; fo in- 
conſiderately ſituated, that they are liable to be trod upon by every traveller 
who paſſeth by; and yet theſe hazardous circumſtances occaſion no diſtur- 
bance or uneaſineſs in her, as it would do to birds of a different kind. — Or 

that the wild beaſt may break them. She takes her flight in ſo negligent a man- 
ner, as if ſhe was afraid neither of man nor beaſt, What multitudes of ſava- 
ges day and night are eager in purſuit of their prey! What tract of ground; 
what thicket or plain; what hill or valley is it that eſcapes their vigilant 
ſearch | How near muſt they frequently approach to the rude, indigeſted 
heap of duſt where the eggs are repoſited! And how ſtrange mult it be that 
they ſhould ever reſt there with ſecurity ; and not be 1. to  plcces when 
threatened by ſuch a number of enemies! 

16. She is hardened againſt her young ones as though they were not bers. 
This management, or rather, this negligence, is a ſure indication, that the 
natural diſpoſition of the Oſtrich is very much the reverſe to other birds, 
For whilſt they are extremely tender of their eggs even to maturity; and 
give the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of parental affection: She in oppoſition as it 
were to this ſoftneſs, treats them in the moſt obdurate manner. Her ſevere 
uſage towards them (though really her own) is the ſame as if ſome bird of a 
different ſpecies had impoſed on her a ſpurious brood, Therefore to ſhew 
her reſentment, determines to relinquiſh, and have no future concern with 
them, — Her labour is in vain, without fear. The pains and trouble ſhe is 
at in laying her eggs ſeems to be attended with the utmoſt danger of 
proving entirely abortive. And was there no ſuperior, preſerving Hand to 
interpoſe, which directs and orders cauſes and events; a total deſtruction 
would in all probability enfue. This muſt be the conſequence was the final 
iſſue to depend ſolely on her private conduct; which to common appear- 
ance leads to ruin, more than bringing any thing to perfection. And though 
by nature ſhe may be called a timorous bird ; yet ſhe is deſtitue of that pro- 
vident fear which generally — females in the care and nurture of 
their young. 


17. 
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17. Becauſe God hath deprived her of wiſdom. The reaſon of this uncom- 
mon behaviour towards her iſſue; of her labouring to ſo little purpoſe ; and 
her being void of true, natural affection; is to be imputed not to any affect- 
ed perverſeneſs and obſtinacy ; not to any voluntary act, or choice ſhe makes 
of extinguiſhing, rather than preſerving them; but to a much greater, and 
higher cauſe, It is entirely owing to the will of Him who made her. It was 
His pleaſure to inveſt her with theſe qualities, and no other. He judged it 
proper to endow her with ſuch a ſcanty ſhare of knowledge ; and to make 
her in this reſpe& inferior to ſeveral others of the feathered kind. To His 
influence therefore muſt be aſcribed that ſeeming forgetfulneſi of what ſhould 
be her principal care; by committing the truſt of her eggs to all the viſible 
uncertainties of chance. — Neither hath he imparted to ber underſtanding. 
Beſides that of leaving her eggs in the earth, and conſequently expoſing 
them to the utmoſt hazard; there is one particular inſtance by which ſhe 
diſcovers her want of that portion of ſagacity which is implanted in other 
birds: And that is, the apparent diſregard which ſhe ſhews even to her own 
ſafety. Moſt creatures of what kind ſoever, are generally careful in the 
choice of their food, and do not take what may be hurtful to them. But 
this is not the caſe with the oſtrich, Otherwiſe, why ſhould her manner of 
eating be ſuch as one would think, if ſhe had the leaſt degree of ſelf- pre- 
ſervation in her, ſhe would be the moſt ſolicitous to avoid. Why, to pleaſe 
her ravenous appetite does ſhe devour ſuch materials as one would imagine 
muſt put an immediate end to her life? Swallowing down in a careleſs, 
promiſcuous manner, whatever comes in her way ; iron, bones, glaſs, ſtones, 
clods of earth, burning-coals. | 

18. What time ſhe lifteth up herſelf on high : But notwithſtanding this 
careleſſneſs in the choice of her food; in other reſpects you ſee ſome tokens 
of ſelf-preſervation ; viz. in the method ſhe takes to move from one place 
to another, To ſecure herſelf from her enemies ſhe does not indeed eſcape 
altogether by flying, though in part ſhe may be obſerved to do it : But by 
nature ſhe is prompted to ſtretch out her wings, to raiſe her body from the 
ground as high as poſſible, and to take very large ſteps: So that in effect ſhe 
may be ſaid to leap rather than fly, Her motion is ſuch as if ſhe was whip- 
ped, or ſtourged; and at every ſtroke became more haſty and precipitate, 
— She ſcorneth the horſe and his rider : By theſe means, though like other 
birds ſhe does not fly into the air for ſafety ; yet ſhe moves with ſo much 
ſwiftneſs, as to defeat the attempts of thoſe who purſue her, For whillt ma- 
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ny other creatures of a ſavage nature, remarkable for their quick, haſty | 
courſe ; eſpecially when followed by hunters, are fo fatigued, and their 
ſpirits ſo exhauſted, as by degrees to ſlacken their pace, and at laſt fall a 
victim to their pleaſures ; ſhe on the the contrary ſhews ſo little regard to 
them, that both the horſe and the horſe-man are equally her contempt and 
diſdain, 

19. Hoſt thou given the borſe firength ? Having mentioned the horſe, I 
ſhall offer to thee ſome queſtions relating to him in the ſame manner with 
thoſe which concern the Ofrich. The horſe, thou knoweſt, is endowed 
with peculiar talents of bravery, fortitude, and generoſity. The uſes for 
which he is intended are very numerous ; and the advantages which man 
receives from him are more and greater than words can expreſs. But from 
whence does he derive his virtues ? To what cauſe muſt be imputed all his 
excellencies? Haſt thou contributed any thing towards their perfection? Is 
he in the leaſt obliged to thee for any ſingle quality he is poſſeſſed of ? — 
Haſt thou clothed his neck with à mane? There are ſeveral very graceful or- 
naments belonging to him. Conſider him wholly, from head to foot; and 
thou ſeeſt how well, and with what care, what order and regularity he is 
formed. Obſerve his mane in particular. With what fulneſs and luxuriancy 
does it flow on his neck and ſhoulders! To what advantage is it diſplayed 
when ſhaken and ſeparated by the wind! And how greatly does it add to the 
beauty and comelineſs of his body ! But is this, which may be called one 
part of his covering, any contrivance of thine ? Canſt thou with all thy 
{kill produce one that is like it, ſo proper, ſo exact, and ſo well adapted? 

20. Haſt thou made bim move as the locuſt ? There is a peculiar variety 
that diſcovers itſelf in the motions of a horſe. His ſhape is ſo well regulated, 
and his limbs fo juſtly proportioned to one another, that it is eaſy to obſerve 
he was made for ſwiftneſs as well as labour. And though he is a creature of 
a large kind ; fuch as might be thought a hindrance to quick and haſty paces; 
yet this is not his caſe, For ſee how he ſweeps the ground with more ala- 
crity, and greater expedition, than many others much inferior to him in 
ſtature. He leaps, he pranſes with fuch vigour and briſkneſs, as to be com- 
pared to the ſudden fpringing and bounding of locuſts. But is he obliged to 
thee for the leaſt degree of this quality? — The glory of his noſerils 1 is ter- 
rible. A peculiar dread frequently attends the ſound of his voice. For be- 
fore an engagement, conſcious as it were of his own activity and courage, 
he is fo far from betraying any ſigns of fear and cowardice ; that he is ready 


to 
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to charge the enemy with the utmoſt intrepidity: And to ſtrike as much 
terror as he can on thoſe whom he oppoſes, the ſnorting of his noſtrils is 
ſo loud, and ſo majeſtic, that whoſe ears ſoever it reaches, cannot but hear 
it with fear and concern, 

21. He paweth the valley, and rejoyceth in ſtrength. There is another 
ation, peculiar to him, which one would imagine he makes uſe of on pur- 
poſe to terrify the adverſary : And that is, the moving his legs with ſuch heat 
and rage, as if he would tear and digg up the very ground he ſtands on. Does 
he not ſeem by this to inſult and triumph, threatning the ſtrongeſt revenge 
againſt thoſe who are advancing againſt him? May he not be ſaid, by this 
greatneſs and generoſity of ſpirit which he hath received, to raiſe in himſelf 
all the ſprings of joy ; to be exceedingly pleaſed and delighted with his ad- 
venture, in hopes of victory and conqueſt ? — He goeth on to meet the arms. 
When the glittering armour in the field of battle ſhines with all its bright- 
neſs, like ſo many poliſhed mirrors from which the rays of the ſun are 
ſtrongly reflected; together with the claſhing noiſe of darts, of ſhields, and 
ſwords : — When theſe inſtruments of war appear in their higheſt glory; 
the proſpect, though in ſome meaſure beauteous enough; yet tries the cou- 
rage of many a brave and gallant ſoldier. But this is no check to the impe- 
tuous horſe. For inſtead of diminiſhing, it rather gives him a flow of ſpi- 
rits; and with all the reſolution imaginable he boldly preſſes forward, ex- 
poſing himſelf to the very point of the moſt deſtructive weapons. 

22. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted. He is of fo undaunted a 
behaviour, that let the enemy conſiſt of large numbers; march towards 
him with all the enſigns of vengeance ; and approach him with the moſt 
reſolute intention of making him a facrifice to their diſpleaſure. — How does 
he return their preſumption ? — Not by a tame, mean ſubmiſſion : Not by 
flying from them in a timorous, abject manner, But inſtead of that, by 


every motion of his body he ſignifies to them that he is altogether a ſtran- 


ger to fear. He does not ſo much as know what it is to be terrified, He 
even diſdains and laugh at their conduct. Nezther turneth he back from the 


ſword. Let the moſt dreadful and menacing warlike inſtrument be pointed 


at him; and next to an impoſſibility that he ſhould eſcape its fury; yet is 
his ſpirit ſo generouſly raiſed, that he is entirely unconcerned at the event. 
And as if he had ſome future proſpect of the honour and eſteem that would 


be paid to his memory ; chooſes to die, and ſtain the held with his blood, 
rather 
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rather than to be taken alive, and dragged away in triumph by the con- 

eror. 

* 3. The quiver rattleth a gainſt him. Terrible to an abject ſpirit muſt be 
that ſhrill-ſounding noiſe, which ſpreads itſelf through the whole camp, 
when the ſoldiers quivers, loaded not only with ſharp-pointed, but ſome- 
times even with poiſonous arrows, are moved and ſhake one againſt another. 
What dread and conſternation do they produce, when every moment they 
are expected to be diſcharged, and to make ſuch. havock, that their feathers 

muſt immediately be moiſtened, and diſcoloured by the blood of thouſands. 
But notwithſtanding this motion, this ſhaking of the arrows, and the de- 
ſtructive oonſequence ifluing from them; he remains firm and without di- 
ſturbance. — The glittering ſpear and the ſhield. The ſame unconcerned neg- 
le& does he ſhew, when he is attacked with the moſt ſplendid weapons ; 
the ſight of which is very affecting to abundance, even of the warriors 
themſelves, . But it is equal to him, let them be never fo conſpicuous. His 
uneaſineſs increaſes not in proportion to the artificer's care in poliſhing them. 

No, though he hath made them appear even like a flame of fire. 

24. He fwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and rage. There is ſome- 
thing peculiar in his behaviour as ſoon as he hears the rattling of the quiver, 
and ſees the glittering of the ſpear and the ſhield. Now he is no longer able 

to contain himſelf. His ears and eyes, inſtead of being ſtunned and dejected 
with the dreadful ſound, and the bright, but deſtructive proſpect ; are both 
ſo intenſely fixed on thoſe threatning objects; that all his paſſions are im- 
mediately moved, exaſperated, and raiſed to the ſtrongeſt deſire of an en- 
gagement. He is ſo eagerly impatient, that he may be ſaid to waſte, to con- 
fume, and even to drink the ground where he treads. — Nezther believeth he 
that it is the ſound of the trumpet. His courage is fo extraordinary; and his 
for wardneſs to enter into the battle ſo precipitate ; that though the trumpet 
ſounds on purpoſe to give publick notice to the field, that the armies are at 
the very point of engaging ; yet is he ſo violent in his motions ; and 
his attention ſo much placed on advancing towards the enemy ; that it is 
the ſame thing to him as if no inſtrument had ſounded, and no alarm had 
been given. 

25. He ſaith among the trumpets, Ha, ha. In the multitude of the joys 
which prompt him to victory; and in the utmoſt diſdain of the adverſaries 
forces; when once the ſound of the trumpet reaches his ears, he raiſes his 
voice to the higheſt pitch : And in the moſt ſignificant manner that he 1s 

able, 
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able, diſcovers a wondrous mixture of inward pleaſure, and outward indig- 
nation. The former, in hopes of conqueſt ; the latter, in deſpiſing his ene- 
mies. — And he ſmelleth the battle afar off. By the ſnorting of his noſtrils, 
which he makes ſo often, and with ſo much vehemence; one would think 
that the numerous Hoſt, with their glittering armour affected not only his 
hearing, and his ſight, but even his ſmelling. So great is his ſatisfaction ; as 
if, inſtead of any ſorrowful emotions, any concern about the loſs of his life; 
he was going to regale himſelf. at ſome bounteous, ſplendid entertainment. 
— The thunder of the captains, and the ſhouting. The loud voices of the 
chief and principal men of the army, moving from one rank to another; 
encouraging ſome, and chiding others ; dictating, and giving punctual or- 
ders for their ſteddy behaviour; and threatning them for any remiſſneſs they 
ſhall be guilty of; add to this, the exalted ſound of an Alarm; which to 
ſome is as ſurprizing as a ſudden, dreadful ſhock of thunder: — How im- 
portunate and clamorous ſoever thoſe are; and how quick and unexpected 
this may be; He receives both with the utmoſt unconcernedneſs imagin- 

able. 
2806. Doth the hawk fly by thy wiſdom? In the number of birds, of which 
there is great variety, I will mention the Hawk; remarkable for her 
ſtrength, and the ſwift motions ſhe makes in her flight. From whence 
does ſhe receive theſe peculiar faculties? To whoſe ſkill or management is 
ſhe obliged for theſe talents ? Is any acknowledgement to be made to thee, 
that ſhe is either ſwift or ſtrong ? Is thy policy or contrivance in the leaſt 
degree to be applauded ? — And ftretch her wings towards the ſouth ? When 
ſhe flies, as ſhe often does, to one point of the heavens more than another ; 
Tell me for what reaſon ſhe takes this courſe? Is it becauſe ſhe is ſenſible, 
the ſouth is more pleaſant and entertaining to her than the north? Admit 
this to be really true; From what fountain ariſes all this diſtinguiſhing ſaga- 
city? Who is it that directs her to this choice; to be fo prudent and judi- 
cious, as not to prefer what would tend to her deſtruction ; which ſhe 
would certainly do, had ſhe nothing to govern her but her own unaſſiſted 
capacity? 

27. Doth the eagle mount up at thy command? Let me likewiſe mention 
the Eagle; a bird endowed with extraordinary qualities; different in many 
inſtances from the reſt of the feathered race. Thy curiofity cannot fail 
thee; thy wonder and aſtoniſhment cannot eſcape thee ; when thou obſerveſt 
with what prodigious velocity ſhe riſes, till ſhe aſcends up even to the height 
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of the clouds, — Thy labours may poſſibly ſucceed fo far as to change in 
ſome reſpects, if not conquer, the natural genius and diſpoſition of ſeveral 
living creatures, Their motions by long trials and repeated exerciſe ſhall 
ſubmit to thy voice, and hearken to thy inſtructions. They ſhall move faſter 
or ſlower ; raiſe themſelves higher, or fink lower, as ſlaves to thy com- 
mand. But doſt thou imagine that by all thy moſt induſtrious manage- 
ment the eagle will be ſubſervient- to ſuch diſcipline? Will ſhe either leſſen, 
or increaſe her flight, whenever thou art pleaſed to enjoyn her ? — And 
make her neſt on high ? Thou canſt not but take notice of the different man- 
ner which birds purſue in forwarding the ſucceſſion of their ſpecies : Of the 
particular places they make choice of for the repoſitories of their little fa- 
milies : Some having recourſe to a low; others to a lofty ſituation. The 
latter of theſe is what the eagle prefers. — But by whoſe direction? — Is 
ſhe conducted either by her own prudence and diſcretion ; or, does ſhe act 
in obedience to thy authority over her ? | 

28. She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, To what influence is it to be 
aſcribed, that ſhe does not reſide in thoſe known, common places which 


other birds make choice of? Why ſhould ſhe ſeem to think her ſafety a 


matter of weightier concern than they do? And in order to preſerve her- 
felf from danger, and be leſs expoſed to caſualties; who is it that dictates to 
her to take up her habitation, where ſhe is ſure to meet with no diſturbance, 
nor interruption ; the way to her being inacceſſible? — Upon the crag of the 
rock, and the ſtrong place. When once ſhe reaches the higheſt point of her 
flight ; ſhe fits as it were in triumph over all who ſhall preſame to oppoſe 
her. Here ſhe reſts with as much eaſe and ſecurity, and as free from all ap- 
prehenſions of miſchief; as thoſe ſoldiers do, who are ſhut up in forts and 
garriſons, which are built with all the art and ſtrength imaginable, as a ſure 
defence in oppoſition to the moſt violent attempts of their adverſaries. 

29. From thence ſhe ſeeketh her prey. The advantage which ſhe receives 
from ſuch an exalted ſituation is very conſiderable. For whilſt other birds 
take a great deal of pains in providing for their ſuſtenance; conſtantly fly- 
ing from one place to another; from field to field; from tree to tree; in 
hopes of finding what they are in purſuit of; the Eagle remains till and 
quiet in her lofty dwelling; her chief employment there is to look into, and 
even pierce thorough the cloſeſt receſſes which are moſt likely to furniſh 
her with ſpoil. — And ber eyes behold afar off. By being fo high advanced; 
and by that wondrous perfection, which is peculiar to her, of having an ex- 
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ceeding quick fight; ſhe is not confined to any ſmall, narrow proſpect; but 
is able to extend her view far and wide, The country round about her, tho' 
of very large dimenſions, is her own at one ſingle glance: for there are no 
limits of any moderate diſtance, but what ſhe eafily ſurpaſſes, Wherever 
the carcaſe happens to be, it muſt be ſtrange indeed if ſhe does not diſcover it. 
30. Her young ones alſo ſuck up blood. If ſhe is not content with the u- 
ſual ſupplies of grain and fruits, which ſatisfy the wants of other birds: if 
her diſpoſition is ſuch as in a manner to neglect and deſpiſe them, in com- 
pariſon with what appears to her a richer ſpoil; a more ſumptuous enter- 
tainment; even the blood of all kinds of animals, wherever ſhe has the for- 
tune to meet with it: no wonder that her iflue partakes of the ſame fierce 
and ſavage temper; that they are influenced by the fame motives; and by 
nature, or rather ſome higher cauſe which directs them, to delight in what 
thy private thoughts muſt ſuppoſe ſhould be more a terror than a pleaſure 
to them. — And where the flain are, there is ſhe. As to thoſe of a different 
ſpecies from herſelf, ſhe is equally an enemy to all; whenever it is in her 
power, exerciſing her cruelty, making havock of them without diſtinction: 
her appetite is ſo keen, and inſatiably voracious; that ſhe rejoyces to facri- 
fice ſuch birds or beaſts as are not able to reſiſt her tyranny. And tho” ſhe 
is not ſo audacious as to engage with man; yet ſhe is very diligent in watch- 
ing his motions; taking all the advantages againſt him that are poſſible. 
This is remarkably viſible in the field of battle ; eſpecially after a hot en- 
gagement, when the ground is ſtrewed with numerous heaps of carcaſes- 
How does ſhe then exult and triumph over them | How does ſhe mangle 
the wounded limbs; tearing to pieces the reeking entrails; and inceſſantly 
calling down from the tops of the rocks her ravenous brood, inviting them 
to wallow and gorge themſelves in the ſame ſavage wantoneſs and exceſs. 


CHAF. XL. 


OREOVER, the Lord anſwered Job, and faid: 

2. Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty, inſtruct him? In all 
diſputes, whatever the ſubject be; let it regard either thoſe things, which 
belong to God; or ſuch affairs as are relative to private perſons, or pub- 
lick ſocieties; From the different capacities of mankind, and the ſeveral de- 
grees of knowledge, to which ſome attain much ſooner than others, who 


have neither the ſame talents, nor the ſame opportunity of improving them- 
cc 2 ſelves 
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ſelves; The conſequence muſt be, that the weak ſhall ſubmit to the ſtrong. 
and he whoſe underſtanding is confined within narrow bounds, is forced to 
reſign to a ſuperior judgement. But let no one preſume to think, this is 
the caſe between God and man! Let not him (who, tho' he is of the deep- 
eſt experience, muſt yet be accompanied with many natural infirmities, and 
much ignorance with reſpect to the diſpenſations of providence ;) let him not 
favour the moſt diſtant ſentiment, that the Almighty can receive from 
him the leaſt circumſtance of inſtruftion, — He that reproveth God, Let 
him anſwer it. Who ever indulges his own private opinion ſo as to ima- 
gine he is at liberty to argue and enter into controverſy with his Maker ; 
ſhould ſeriouſly weigh with the utmoſt exactneſs his own abilities. Do his 
private thoughts ſuggeſt to him that the government of the world is not ad- 
miniſtered in a manner agreeable to thoſe rules which he could preſcribe ? 
Is he of opinion that any point of juſtice is violated, becauſe he cannot re- 
concile it with ſome particular meaſures, which appear to him to be built on 
ſuch a foundation, as on no occaſion whatever ſhould be tranſgreſſed ?— I 
call upon him to deliberate well on ſuch an important affair ; and to be very 
careful not to alledge any thing but what he is fully ſatisfied he can juſtify. 
Then Job anſwered the Lord, and ſaid: 
43. Behold, I am vile, What ſball I anfwer thne? As I am now placed at 
the bar of Juſtice, and by a favourable indulgence permitted to ſpeak what I 
have to ſay in my own defence before my tremendous judge. I have weigh- 
ed the matter in debate in the proper ſcale ; and after a ſerious examination 
of my ſelf, and the circumſtances in which I am involved ; I do willingly 
and readily acknowledge ; my infirmities are ſo many, that when ever I 
preſent my ſelf to Thee, in whom dwelleth all fulneſs and perfection; I 
maſt appear a worthleſs, contemptible object. What return then ſhall I 
make? How, In what manner ſhall I addreſs Thee? — T have laid my hand 
on my mouth, Let me take up never ſo much time in conſidering my preſent 
tuation, melancholy and diſtreſſed as it ſeems to be; I do notwithſtanding 
this, with the. utmoſt reverence to Thy diſpenſations, acquieſce in whatever 
hath befallen me. I am determined to be no longer fo partial, as to ſuppoſe 
the government of the world is not regularly and juſtly conducted, becauſe 
ſome difficult cafes happen which I cannot account for. Therefore let the 
event be what it will, I entirely reſolve all into Thy unbounded, unerring 
wiſdom. And as a teſtimony of my real intentions, I have for the future 
enjoyned my ſelf a ſubmiſſive, awful ſilence. 


5. 
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5. Once have I ſpoken, but I will not anſiver. T muſt confeſs I have been 
ſo tenacious of my own opinion ; and ſo much prejudiced in favour of my 
integrity ; ; that the whole ſeries of my arguments have been formed' with a 
view to my own juſtification, Conſcious that I was not guilty of ſeveral 
crimes which were laid to my charge, I might poſſibly declare my mind 
with an unbecoming freedom ; not ſenſible of the defects, and numerous 
failings to which human nature, conſider it in the higheſt light, is ſubject. 
And for this reaſon, though I have once made an attempt to vindicate my 
ſelf; yet I ſhall not be ſo very imprudent as to reſume it, — Na twice. 
but Iwill proceed no further. Once did I fay ? That is too limited a confeſ- 
ſion. I have done it more than once. I have inſiſted frequently on my in- 
nocence ; and in ſuch a manner, as if I was in every reſpect blameleſs. But 
I am now convinced of my error. My thoughts concerning the Deity are 
changed. His power and dominion over mankind ; His bright and glorious 
perfections are now repreſented to me in a different, and more amiable 
light. I ſhall therefore make no more addition to what I have already urg- 
ed with too great a force of ſelfiſhneſs and preſumption. 

6. Then anſwered the Lord unto Job out of the whirlwind, and ſaid: 

7. Gird up thy loyns now like a man : If thou art deſirous of hearing what 
I have to propoſe; If thou art willing to be thoroughly informed how nar- 
row and bounded are the limits of thy knowledge: Prepare thy ſelf with all 
the ſeriouſneſs imaginable, Permit not thy thoughts to wander. Call forth 
the ſtricteſt and moſt ſolemn attention, to receive what I ſhall offer, without 
the leaſt heſitation, Be thou like one who is unexpectedly ſummoned by 
his maſter to undertake ſome buſineſs of importance; who, to ſhew how 
ready he is to diſcharge the office, immediately gathers up his looſe gar- 
ments, that he may perform it with greater expedition. — I vill demand of 
thee, and declare thou unto me. My intention is to urge ſome particular caſes 
more, relating to thoſe ſubjects in which a Superior Power is remarkably di- 
ſtinguiſhed. The two principal points which I ſhall mention, are thoſe of 
the Behemoth, and the Leviathan; Creatures of a prodigious-large ſize, and 
of ſingular, extraordinary qualities; formed as it were on purpoſe to ſet 
forth their Maker's glory; to diſplay the wonders of the Creation; and to 
raiſe the admiration of man. Having done this, I ſhall have no occaſion for 
any further demand. Thou art then at liberty to make thy declaration. 

8. Wilt thou alſo diſanul my judgement ? When thou haſt duly conſider- 
ed, and weighed thoſe perfections, which muſt neceſſarily belong to the Su- 
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preme Power ; to what a vaſt extent the Divine arm is at all ** Aretch- 
ed out: and having placed in a balance thy own private qualities; (raiſe 
them as high as human nature will carry thee) then let me aſk, whether or 
no it will be poſſible thou ſhouldeſt form fo partial an opinion, even of thy 
richeſt endowments, as to favour the moſt diſtant thought of interfering, 
and reverſing any ſentence that I ſhall pronounce, — Vilt thou condemn me, 
that thou mayeſt be righteous? Art thou ſo weak as to imagine that all the 
arguments which thou art able to produce, in thy defence, (though they 
appear to thee ever ſo forcible and prevailing). will be ſufficient to anſwer 
the end for which they are intended? Will the method thou takeſt to vin- 
dicate thy ſelf, be clearer, and more convincing, becauſe thou art inclined to 
think thy own conduct is right; and that my ways are not juſt and equal? 
Is my government to be oppoſed ; my authority to be called in queſtion ; 
my adminiſtration to be condemned; purely to advance and eſtabliſh thy 
righteouſneſs ? 

g. Haſt thou an arm like God? Be very careful in taking a proper eſtimate 
of thy abilities; and place them in what appears to thee the beſt and moſt 
advantagious light. After this, direct thy thoughts to a different object. Fix 
thy deepeſt attention on that power which is the ſole prerogative of God. 
And then reaſon impartially with thy ſelf, whether there is the leaſt com- 
pariſon to be made between human and Divine perfection: whether thy 
ſtrength can exert itſelf in any ſingle point, equal to that which belongs to 
the Almighty.—Canſt thou thunder with a voice like Him? Admit that thou 
haſt abundance of valuable excellencies ; by the influence of which thou art 
able on ſeveral accounts to diſtinguiſh thy ſelf not only as equal, but ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of thy own ſpecies. Allow that thy character is ſo greatly ex- 
alted, as to command the veneration of all about thee : That when thou 
vouchſafeſt to ſpeak, every tongue is ſilent, and waits to hear the iſſue of 
thy judgement. But notwithſtanding this, Will thy authority extend fo far 
as that which is Divine? Canſt thou by any one action, like God, ſtrike ſuch 
an awe on the world, as to make the earth and the heavens tremble ? 

10. Deck thy ſelf now with majeſty and excellency. Art thou deſirous of 
entering into a ſolemn debate concerning the greatneſs and extent of Divine 
Power : What qualifications doſt thou ſuppoſe are requiſite to him who un- 
dertakes ſo arduous a province? They who are promoted to the higheſt 
dignities, and whoſe attendance is expected at the courts of Princes; as one 
mark of the profound reſpect they ſhew to their Sovereign, they are careful 


never 
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never to appear in his preſence but in a dreſs ſuitable to their employment. 
But theſe are not the ornaments which I require of thee, They are of a dif- 
ferent, and more ſublime nature. They are ſuch as muſt bear ſome propor- 
tion to the maje/fy, and excellency of the Supreme Being. — And aray thy 
elf with glory and beauty. There will be no occaſion for thee to provide 
ſumptuous and ſplendid robes, glittering with gold and filver, and all the 
gaieties of human invention. No, Thou muſt be clothed with ſomething of 
greater eſteem, Conſider what thoſe qualities are which God Himſelf aſ- 
ſumes; and which are neceſſary to conſtitute the Divine nature. Thou muſt 
ſhine in the ſame perfection of glory, and diſplay the ſame tranſcendent 
beauty. 

11. Caft abroad the rage of thy wrath. Give ſome remarkable teſtimony of 
power : Shew it by ſome example or other that is more than common; and 
greater in effect than what any one beſides thy ſelf is able to perform. Do 
thy adverſaries riſe up againſt thee ! Do they oppoſe all thy meaſures; refiſt 
thee in every action; contradict thee in every opinion? Convince them of 
their error, and obſtinate behaviour by ſome particular inſtance of thy diſ- 
pleaſure. Make them ſenſible of their folly, and let them feel the weight 
of thy juſt reſentment. — And behold every one that is proud, and abaſe him. 
Is there any perſon inveſted with dignity and honour ; placed over a nu- 
merous body of men? And is he ſo indiſcreet as to make a very bad uſe of 
that authority which the Providence of God hath indulged him ? Make the 
world ſenſible, if thou canſt, that ſuch a one, notwithſtanding his exalted 
ſtation, is entirely ſubject to thy influence. Caſt thine eye upon him with 
the utmoſt abhorrence: Terrify him with thy countenance : Dictate to him 
how odious and deteſtable is his pride and inſolence: Diſplace him from his 
grandeur ; and render him in the midſt of all his imaginary triumph vile 
and contemptible. 

12. Look on every one that is proud, and bring bim low. Caſt thine eye, I 
ſay, on ſuch a man, and on others who are of the ſame inſolent ſpirit. Let 
them know by ſome very ſignificant token of thy anger, that they are no 
longer worthy of the high province which they have undertaken. Limit 
their ambitious views: Contract their extenſive bounds ; and from a proſ- 
perous, flouriſhing condition, reduce them to the humbleſt and moſt abject 
ſtate. — And tread down the wicked in their place. Suffer not thy zeal for 
the honour of God to grow cool and languid, Inſtead of that, Let every 
ſpark of goodneſs burn within thee ; and kindle to ſuch an ardent, dig 
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flame, as to conſume the profligate race of thoſe who are His enemies. per- 
mit no one of an infamous character to continue eaſy and undiſturbed. Put 
a ſtop as ſoon as poſſible to their vitious example; which, if not hindered 
in due time, muſt ſpread a general infection; and corrupt even the morals 
of the innocent. If thou holdeſt ſtrict the reins of government; exert all thy 
ſtrength ; trample under foot, and cruſh them, before they riſe to too great a 


degree of audacious impiety. 
13. Hide them in the duſt together. Conſult the beſt and propereſt means 


how they are to be ſubdued, and deprived of all their ſhining ornaments. 

Provide ſome very obſcure place, to which they may retire, and preſume not 
to appear again in any public capacity. Treat them like a common nui- 
ſance; as having diſqualified themſelves for ſociety ; fit only to be re- 
moved out of the way, and buried in duſt and aſhes. — And bind their fa- 
ces in ſecret. As they have been daring and preſumptuous in offences; and 
their actions ſtained with the deepeſt guilt of remarkable crimes; indulge 
them no farther time in filling up the meaſure of their iniquity, when they 
are ſo intractable that they diſdain to be reformed. But make thy power, if 


thou knoweſt how to accompliſh it, equal ro mine, Imprint a mark of in- 
famy upon them ; and let it be attended with ſuch circumſtances, that they 


who lately gloried in wickedneſs, may be aſhamed and afraid to be ſeen by 
- thoſe very men who had been expoſed to their cruelty and injuſtice. 

14. Then will T alſo confeſs unto thee. If thy abilities are ſuch as have been 
mentioned. If, for inſtance, thou canſt oppoſe thy judgement to mine, in 
condemning me, and juſtifying thy ſelf. If thine arm can be ſtretched out 
as God's ; thunder with a voice like Him ; and deck thy ſelf with the ſame 
ornaments of majeſty and excellency ; the ſame glory and beauty : If by a 
ſevere look thou canſt quell public tumults and diſorders; humble the proud, 
vain man; and diſplace from their high ſtation thoſe who are inſolently 
wicked : If thou canſt bring them even to the duſt of death; or caſt the 
veil of obſcurity over them: Then will I readily acknowledge: — That. 
thine own right hand can ſave thee. When by ſome remarkable examples of 
this kind thou ſhalt diſtinguiſh thy power, thy glory and majeſty ; exam- 
ples which manifeſtly diſcover the force of Divine Authority : The point to 
be decided will. without contradiction terminate in thy favour, I ſhall then 
eſteem thee in no reſpect inferior to my ſelf, There will be no occaſion for 
thee to make any farther ſubmiſſion, or to own any more dependence. In- 


ſtead of which, thou wilt have the pleaſure of thinking that thy deliverance 


from 
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from preſent calamities, and thy future ſafety from any misfortunes of the 


ſame nature, will be entirely owing to the exerciſe of thy own ability. 

15. Behold now Behemoth, If thy ſentiments concerning the works of 
Divine Power, (particularly the different ranks of creatures, whether of 
large or ſmall dimenſions) are well ordered and digeſted ; what thinkeſt 
thou of Behemoth? An animal of ſo uncommon, prodigious a ſize ; that 
when he is examined; when his form, his ſtrength, and each ſeveral mem- 
ber belonging to him are viewed, and diligently enquired into; he muſt un- 
avoidably occaſion in every curious perſon a deep and ſerious attention. He 


mult raiſe the admiration even to aſtoniſhment, to find what a ſcene of . 


wondrous variety is diſplayed among the brute-part of the creation, — 
Which I have made with thee : He eateth graſs as anox. Boaſt not too much 
of thyſelf, or any of thy private qualities: For this ſurprizing animal came 
forth from me. His original is the fame with thine. He is one ſingular, 
extraordinary branch of divine workmanſhip. As to his food ; though the. 
greatneſs of his body ſhews that he is very unlike to many other creatures ; 


yet his way and manner of living is much the ſame with thoſe cattle which 


are of different ſtature. Though he ſeems to be, and indeed is, ſuperior to 
the beaſts of the field ; yet he condeſcends to eat as they do. The verdant 
paſtures are his refreſhment, and his entertainment as well as theirs. 

16. Lo now, his ftrength is in his loyns. Thy obſervation teaches thee that 
ſeveral beaſts, though of large growth, differ very much from one another, 
not only in their ſtrength of body in general; but ſome particular places 
ſhew where their Maker hath been more than ordinary liberal and indul- 
gent, in giving them power, as occaſion ſerves, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their ſuperior qualities of magnanimity and courage. Such is Behemoth, in 
whoſe loyns centers all his fortitude and vigour. — And his force is in the 
navel of his belly. Though his upper parts are firm and callous, and ſcarcely 
to be penetrated even by the greateſt violence ; yet were thoſe which are 
Yower and nearer the ground, (as is the caſe with many ſtately animals) ſo 
ſoft and tender, that any one might pierce them by a flight aſſault : Not- 
withſtanding his huge, bulky form, and the terror which an enemy would 
poſſibly be under at his firſt appearance; the conqueſt might be very eaſy, 
and very expeditious, if his belly was ſo yielding and relaxed, as to- be ca- 
pable of receiving ſmall impreſſions; and not able to turn the edge, or 
break the point of the moſt trifling weapon. 
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157. He moveth his tail like @ cedar. Examine every pert beloaging to 
him, and you will find ſomething very fingular and extraordinary; ſome- 
thing attended with peculiar ſtate and magnificence. You have ſeen the 
cedar-tree ; what a beautiful and glorious appearance it makes ; how greatly 
it furpaſſes many others of the foreſt in height, and grandeur! When the 
wind is ſo boiſterons as to occafion violent tempeſts, which are frequently 
injurious not only to the ſpreading branches, but even to the ſtems and roots 
of ſeveral trees; tearing them aſunder ; ſcattering them in different places; 

exhibiting a fad ſpectacle of ruin : The firmneſs and ſtability of the cedar is 
ſuch, as to remain undiſturbed, in oppoſition to the moſt dreadful ſtorm. 
Juſt ſo is Behemoth ; fixed, and ſteddy, and without confuſion, Every mo- 
tion he makes, particularly that of his tail, diſcovers his greatneſs and ma- 
jeſty of nature. The /inews of his flones are wrapped together. The fame 
obſervation muſt occur to thoſe who enquire into any other member of his 
body. Conſider his nerves in general; and particularly thoſe which are a 


guard to his ſecrets : With what ſtrength and ſolidity they are formed; 
with what ſecurity againſt outward force. Take notice of the manner in 


which they cohere and unite together, It is fuch as may be compared to the 
branches of trees, which by many years growth are attained to great ſub- 
ſtance ; and are ſo involved, fo twifted and wreathed one within another; 
that to ſeparate them, and make the acceſs to them eaſy and clear, would be 
2 very difficult undertaking. - 

18. His bones are as ſtrong pieces of brafs That he is equal and conſiſtent 
with himſelf ; not powerful in one part, and deficient in another ; not 


ſtrong in this member, and weak in that; but that he is uniform in all ; 


will quickly appear to any examiner. Let him carefully be ſearched from 
head to foot ; and he will be convinced what a mutual harmony and agree- 
ment there is of whatever can be ſuppoſed to form ſo magnificent a creature. 
Every limb belonging to him looks ſo robuf, makes ſo ſhining and ſplendid 
a figure; that they repreſent ſolid pieces of braſs, rather than the uſual 
cloathing of an animal ſubſtance. — His bones are lite bars of iron. Take an 
exact furvey of his bones. Conſider their particular ſtructure, and cloſe 
union; their large and ſpatious dimenfions : Thou wilt there perceive the 
mighty, wondrous hand of a divine Maker, The bones of ſeveral animals, 


though of great length, and ſeemingly very ſtrong, are yet eaſily fractured. 


When tried, they are found to be fo brittle, as not to reſiſt; but yield to any 
conſiderable force, But it is not ſo with Behemoth, His are formed in fo 
ſurprizing 


\ 
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ſurprizing a manner; ſo regardleſs of outward violence; and impenetrable 


to ſuch a degree; chat they may be compared to thick, maſſy bars of i you 


of a prodigious ſize, and uncommon weight. 

19. He is the chief of the ways of God. Various indeed are the properties 
belonging to the animal-part of the creation, Every ſpecies is enriched with 
ſome peculiar gifts ; ſome of a higher, others 4 an inferior kind. But thoſe 
which are appropriated to Behemoth, are remarkably diſtinguiſhed. So far 
from having any equal; there is none to be compared with him. His whole 
compoſition ſhews that he is one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of divine power, 
Witneſs the largeneſs of his ſhape; the firmneſs of his body; his fkcin cal- 
lous, and almoſt impenetrable ; his ſtupendous mouth, and dilated jaws ; his 
ſharp, ivory teeth ; his voracious appetite ; his way of living, in the ſea, in 
the river, in the land; in a word, notwithſtanding his bulky ſtature, and 
heavy corpes; his acuteneſs and natural ſagacity. — He that made him, can 
make his ſword approach unto bim. Why, it may be aſked, ſhould all this 
ſeemingly induſtrious care be employed in forming ſo ſtately, ſo monſtrous 
an animal? What reaſon is to be aſſigned, why his magnitude, his ſtrength, 
and all the reſt of his qualities ſhould fo greatly exceed thoſe of other crea- 
tures? The beſt and fitteſt anſwer that can be given to ſuch a queſtion, is ; 
It was the will and pleaſure of his Maker. He wuchſafed to furniſh him 
with theſe excellencies. From him he received them. He armed him with 
theſe weapons of defence ; theſe inſtruments of terror ; on purpoſe that 
man might from thence reflect how vaſtly extenſive is the Divine arm; and 
at the ſame time be inſtructed to reverence the Deity with an awful, be- 
coming fear. 

20. Surely the mountains bring him forel Food. But notwithſtanding this 
wondrous, dreadful compoſition ; he who formed him, hath ſo ordered 
it, that his proviſion ſhould be mach the ſame with that of many other 
animals of a very different kind, His portion of ſubſiſtence is to be found in 
thoſe places, which one would think he ſhould rather avoid than have any 


recourſe to. For great and bulky as he is in ſtature, he makes no difficulty 
of climbing the higheſt hills; of making his way even to the top of the 


loftieſt mountains. There he is directed to ſeek for refreſhment; there he 


preſents himſelf to open view in ſtate and grandeur ; in honour to his Maker. 


— Where all the beaſts of the field play. It demands a particular obſervation, 
that though his aſpe& ſeems to be an aſpect of terror, even to man as well 


as to every ſpecies of the brute-creation : yet this is not the caſe, as may 
Ddd2 ps eaſily 
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eaſily be diſcerned from the behaviour of thoſe beaſts whoſe RET are 
very unlike to his; For to the fame exalted fituation in which he ſometimes 
makes his reſidence, ſhall thoſe of an inferior nature in many reſpects, in 
height, in ſtrength, in courage, frequently reſort ; without any apprehen- 
fion of being diſturbed, or fear 'of becoming his prey ; wantonly ſporting, 
and ſolacing themſelves in full enjoyment. 

21. He lieth under the ſhady trees, When he 1s fatigued with ranging 
from place to place ; from one valley, one hill, to another ; to refreſh him- 
ſelf he looks out for ſome manſion of retreat; and to avoid the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun makes choice of that ſituation which abounds in trees and 
ſhade. Here he delights himſelf : This he makes his ſeat of pleaſure ; the 
penetrating rays not being able to reach him, to give him the leaſt uneaſi- 
neſs; or take from him the ſmalleſt degree of ſelf- ſatisfaction. — Under the 
covert of the reeds and fens. But to ſhew he is not ſubje& to confinement ; 
not limited to any fixed habitation ; he reſeryes to himſelf more than one 
place to which he may withdraw. A moiſt, watery ſoil affords him as 
much, if not more eaſe and comfort than one that is hard and dry. For 
there he not only ſatisfies his hungry appetite with plenty of tender, cool- 
ing, delicious herbage; but he has always at command a ſufficient quantity 
of water, to alloy any exceſs of heat, and to quench the flame of a violent 
thirſt. 

22. The ſhady trees cover him with their ſhadow. N otwithſtanding his 
bulky fize, which, when he lies down and ftretches himſelf on the ground, 
muſt take up a very large ſpace; yet he is not a loſs to find ſuch trees in 
the foreſt as are fitteſt for his purpoſe; ſuch, whoſe ſhadow is very exten- 
five, and ſpreads itfelf over every part of his body; guarding and protecting 
him ſo as if they were his trees, appropriated to his uſe and ſervice. — The 
willows of the brook compaſs him about, He hath the ſame, yea, a double ad- 
vantage from the trees which grow on the banks of rivulets. For though 
they are not ſo large and ſpatious as thoſe of woods and foreſts ; though their 
height like the others is not ſo ſtately as to reach even to the clouds; yet 
they are ſo numerous, and joyned together i in' ſo cloſe an union ; that they 
not only defend him from the ſun ; but give him an opportunity of refreſh- 
ing himſelf with the ſame ſtreams from which they receive their own nou- 
riſhment. 

23. Behold, let the rivers preſs him, he will not remble. His natural 
temper and diſpoſition is ſa calm; fo caſy and placid ; as not to be ſoon di- 
ſturbed. 
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ſturbed. Let him be attacked with what any one would eſteem great force 
and violence; he is of fo generous a ſpirit, as not to be thrown into diſorder 
and confuſion. Should the rivers, for inſtance, ſwell to an uncommon 
height : Should the ſtrongeſt and moſt rapid floods come upon him ; and 
even the boiſterous ſea itſelf threaten him with all its rage and fory ; he 
bears it with the utmoſt ſteddineſs and compoſure imaginable. He retains | 
the ſame undaunted courage. No fear ſeizes him, No danger terrifies him. 
— He will be ſecure, though Jordan flow up to his mouth. So far from being 
under the leaſt uneaſineſs, or ſuffering any pain during ſuch tempeſtuous 
ſeaſons ; he enjoys himſelf in the moſt pleaſing and amiable ſafety. All wa- 
ters, all rivers, all ſeas, great or ſmall, deep or ſhallow, calm or ſtormy ; 
are equally the ſame to him, For let any one of them riſe in oppoſition to 
him; pour forth the moſt dreadful billows on purpoſe as it were to try his 
patience ; whether he is able to preſerve his uſual, ſedate coolneſs : Nay, let 
Fordan aſcend even to his mouth, threatning immediately to ſuffocate and 
deſtroy him : His confidence is firm ; his ſecurity unſhaken. 

24. He taketh it with his eyes. The fight of a rapid ſtream, or a boiſterous 
river, occaſions in him not the leaſt diſturbance. Inſtead of that, his eyes 
are ſo fixed and intent upon it, that let the quantity of water which ſur- 
rounds him be ever ſo large: Let it flow even to his jaws, and beat againſt 
againſt him with all its rage : This affords him pleaſure rather than pain, 
For he is then ſo full of vivacity, that his ſpirits riſe in proportion to the 
height and violence of the current : Entertaining himſelf as if this vaſt in- 
creaſe was made purely for his diverſion, and was intended to alloy and 
quench the flame of his ardent thirſt, — He prerceth through ſnares with his 
noſe, His eagerneſs to drink; to leſſen the quantity of waters; and put a 
ſtop to their impetuous force; is ſo ſtrong ; that for fear he ſhould meet 

with any impediment, to diſappoint him, and hinder him from taking his 
full, ſatisfying draught; his manner is to penetrate the flood with his noſe 
as deep as poſſibly he can; to try whether the place is fafe, and clear from 
any obſtruction: Whether there be any trees ſhooting up, any pieces of 
rocks or maſſy ſtones; any complicated thick weeds to reſiſt and check his 


vehement deſires. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XLI. i" 

G4 NST thou draw out Leviathan with an hook? Having Propoſed ſeve- 

ral queſtions concerning Behemoth ; his manner of life, his eating and 
drinking, his ſtrength and courage, his way of repoſing himſelf and lying 
down to reſt : And having ſhewn in theſe, and in other circumſtances, how 
he anſwers the ends for which he was formed; in all his actions diſplaying 
the mighty hand of his Creator. To convince thee that there is One, in 
whom is inveſted all majeſty and dominion, I ſhall now with the fame view 
repreſent the glorious and wondrous qualities which are appropriated to 
Leviathan: A creature of a prodigious ſize, lord and governor of the Sea, to 
Whom the inhabitants of the watry element pay their due homage and ve- 
neration. What is thy opinion of him? What kind of inſtrument would thy 
genius direct thee to prepare to enſnare him, as well as any other fiſh of leſs 
eſteem ? — Or his tongue with a cord which thou letteſt down ? Call forth all 
thy art ; colle& together the whole force of thy imagination ; and conſider 
what meaſures thou wilt enter on to compaſs thy deſign. Examine well 
his ſubſtance; his vaſt, diſtended body; his length and breadth, The point 
then to be confidlered, I is, What part belonging to him is firſt to be attempt- 
ed; what weapon to be invented that will not fail thee in the execution. 
Wilt thou venture into thoſe very deep places of the Ocean in which he 
chiefly reſides? And having with a great deal of labour made a large, thick, 
ſtrong cord, that will reach to a conſiderable diſtance ; wilt thou faſten a 
hook to it with a bate, in hopes that by greedily fillowing it may pene- 
trate his tongue; and not being able to diſengage himſelf, ſhall Immediately 
become thy prey, on which thou mayeſt inſult and triumph? 

2. Canſt thou put an hook into his noſe ? Is there any poſſible contrivance 
to be found out to make him yield to thy pleaſure ; to ſubdue him by any 
artful ſtratagem ? Doſt thou imagine he will ſuffer thee, or any engine of 
thine, to approach ſo near as to his very noſe ? Will it be ſufficient for this 
purpoſe to throw a hook into the water bending like the top of a bulruſb ; 
which by thy direction ſhall lay ſuch cloſe hold on him, that he muſt at 
once give up all hopes of eſcaping? —Or bore his cheek through with a thorn? 
Will he expoſe himſelf in ſuch an open manner, as to render it by no 
means difficult for thee to ſtrike the common nfirument uſed by fiſhermen ſo 
deep into his cheek, or jau- bone; that nothing more is to be done than im- 


1 mediately 
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mediately either to lodge him in the ſhip, or hale him to ſhore? Doſt thou 


ſuppoſe that thoſe very ſtrong bones which guard his head, and may be 


eſteemed almoſt an impenetrable helmet, are fo eaſy to be pierced ? © 

3. Vill be make many ſupplications unto thee ? Is he as eaſy to be con- 
quered as an enemy with whom another of ſuperior force engages in the 
field of battle? And when he is vanquiſhed, will he like a timorous, ab- 
ject priſoner, addreſs himſelf to thee with a ſervile reverence and ſubmiſſion? 
Will he be earneft and importunate in his requeſt to move thy compaſſion 
towards him, for fear he ſhould be deprived of liberty and life? — Vill he 
Speak ſoft words unto thee ? What kind of language doſt thou imagine he 
will uſe? How, in what manner will he utter himſelf? Being now under 
a preſſing calamity, and ſubject to whatever pain and torture thou art pleaſ- 
ed to inflift on him; Will he entreat thee in the tendereſt, gentleſt terms; 
in hopes that the wrath which thou hadſt conceived againſt him will cool, 
and none of thy loud threats of vengeance be executed? 

4. Will he make a covenant with thee ? Should he really be ſo very com- 
plying and obſequious, as even to proſtrate himſelf before thee, and reſign 


all his ſtrength and might to thy ſuperior direction; What are thoſe condi- 
tions which thou haſt prepared to lay before him ? Of what nature are the 


circumſtances which ſhall oblige him to a ſtrict duty, in obſerving punctual- 
ly what commands ſoever thou art pleaſed to enjoyn? Will he enter into a 
ſolemn mutual compact, and confine himſelf to certain rules and orders ; 
which if not performed on his part, he is then no longer to be indulged even 
the continuance of life? And on the other hand, wilt thou on thy part 
faithfully aſſure him of all the eaſe and pleaſure imaginable, if he fail not to 
execute what ever thou ſhalt think fit to appoint ? — Wilt thou take bim for 
a ſervant for ever? If for any fixed time, any certain number of years, ſti- 
pulated and agreed on between you, he hath diſcharged the office of a dili- 


gent ſervant ; after which he is to return to his former liberty : And having 
finiſhed this courſe ; inſtead of taking the advantage, he readily acknowledges. 


the goodneſs and tenderneſs of his maſter to be ſuch, that he is by no means 
diſpoſed to leave him; but if it is his pleaſure, he chooſes ſtill to remain, and 
ſpend all his days with him ; that both his ſervice and his life may have the 
fame period: Wilt thou accept and embrace the offer which he propoſes ? 

5. Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? Is he fo tame, and of fo trac- 
table a diſpoſition ; that whenever thou art inclined to entertain thy ſelf with 
him, he ſhall ſubmit to all thy motions? If in thy ſerious hours _ art 
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deſirous of ſome relief from penſive thoughts; and to remove or leſſen their 
intenſneſs, ſhalt invite him to ſport with thee in a ludicrous manner; as 
thoſe people do who under the ſame circumſtances take delight in hearing 
the ſoft compoſeing notes of ſinging- birds? Will he by time and practice 
be as eaſy and familiar as one of them; and inſtead of being afraid, haſten 

and even fly to thy call? — Or wilt thou bind him to thy maidens ? Is it in 
thy power to conquer his natural temper to ſuch a degree; as not only to 
make him yield to thoſe commands which ſhall be enjoyned by men ; but 
ſhall the fame power be equally transferred to women? Shall he be obedient 
to female inſult and triumph ? Wilt thou contrive by ſome means or other 
to faſten him to thy maidens ; that without any apprehenſion of danger, or 
ſuffering the leaſt injury, they may lead him about from city to city, from 
ſtreet to ſtreet ; to expoſe him as an uncommon 3 as a public ſhew 
and diverſion ? 

6. Shall the companions make a banguet on him? Shall thoſe men who aſ- 
ſociate together to advance their intereſt by traffick and commerce; or ſuch as 
agree to meet one another at certain times and places to promote good fel- 
| lowſhip; to paſs ſeveral hours in mirth and eaſe ; ſtudying how to gratify a 
luxurious appetite, and regale with the moſt curious and expenſive diſhes : 
| Shall they in one of their frolicſom humous, to ſhew their elegancy of 
taſte, give orders that he may be cut in pieces; and ſerved up in the ſame way 
with other fiſhes of the Sea? — Shall they part him among the Merchants? 
If they are rather diſpoſed to make a gain of him ; will they carry him to 
thoſe public places, where the adventurers in trade aſſemble ; and there hay- 
ing divided him into ſeveral lots and parcels, will they offer him to fale ; 
that each perſon in their return may have the pleaſure of thinking how much 
he hath contributed to enlarge their ſtore ? 

7. Canſt thou fill his ſein with barbed-irons ? Is it a matter of no diffi- 
culty, whenever thy inclination leads thee to try the experiment, to load 
him with a number of miſſive weapons? Will he approach fo near thee to 
his diſadvantage, as to give thee an opportunity of emptying thy quiver, and 
diſcharging a volley of ſharp-pointed arrows againſt him ; that by the im- 
preſſion which they make, his body ſhall be covered with them? — Or hi, 
head with fiſh-ſpears ? If thou canſt not ſucceed that way, wilt thou attempt 
one which it is ſuppoſed may be more effectual? Wilt thou ſhew thy dex- 
| terity by aiming only at his head, and there lodge the whole power of thy 
piercing inſtruments ; which ſhall immediately diſable him of all his ſtrength, 
and deprive him at once of any reſiſtance ? 


8. 
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8. Lay thine hand upon him? Conſider all the means that can poſſibly be 
thought of to ſubdue this terrible animal. Enter into the ſtrongeſt reſoluti- 
ons to conquer him. How far, I would aſk, will thy courage reach? Wilt 


thou venture to come ſo near him, as to ſtretch forth thy hand, and take 
hold of him, as thou wouldeſt ſeize any common prey? — Remember the 


battle, do no more. What doſt thou ſuppoſe would be the conſequence of 
ſuch proceeding ? Inſtead of gaining the point thou art labouring to com- 
paſs; and having the pleaſure of triumphing over thy victim: The re- 
turn for thy daring adventure will be ſuch ; that inſtead of giving thee time 

to rejoyce at thy ſucceſs, he will quickly diſpatch thee. Thou wilt then no 
more remember thy engagement with him. 

9. Behold, the hope of him is in vain. How ſanguine ſo ever thine, or any 
one's expectations may be of victory; of compelling this wondrous, large 
creature to yield to His pleaſure ; he will ſoon be convinced of his error. A 
very little experience will teach him, that all the labour he is employing in 
ſo arduous a caſe; in ſo difficult a ul; will prove vain, and fruitleſs. And 
that as ſure as he undertakes it, fo ſure will be his diſappointment. — Shall 
not one be caft down even at the fight of him? Inſtead of undertaking ſuch an 
affair with a ſtedfaſt reſolution, and an undaunted courage; as if he was ap- 
prehenſive of no fear, and in no danger of meeting with a diſappointment ; 
the caſe will be greatly altered the very moment he happens to caſt his eye 
on him, He will then appear to him in ſo formidable a manner; ſo very 


different from the thoughts he had lately conceived of him ; that the ter- 


rors which will then poſſeſs him, will not be of the ſame nature with 
thoſe which generally affe& men on ſome occaſions; but rather like a com- 
bination, or multitude of ſorrows, will attack him with united force and 
ſtrength, 

10. None is ſo fierce that dare flir him up. Does he at any time ſolace 
himſelf in an eaſy reclining poſture, as if he was contemplating his own un- 
common magnitude ; and admiring his peculiar qualities, much ſuperior to 
thoſe of other creatures? Or, if he repoſes himſelf to ſleep after the fatigues 
he hath undergone in moving his huge body from one part of the Ocean to 
the other; Who is he that will aſſume ſo much courage as to diſturb and 
divert him from his place? — bo then is able to land befere me? If Levia- 
than, conſidering his form, his bulk, and the other properties belonging to 
him, is enough to ſpread a general conſternation all around him; and to diſcou- 
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rage any one from approaching near him; Who is he that thinks himſelf 
qualified to appear in my preſence ? Does he imagine that his virtues and his 
excellencies, though never fo many, and improved to the higheſt degree of 
human capacity ; are ſufficient to perſuade him that he is at liberty to con- 
tend with his Maker? Will he preſent himſelf before me with the ſame 
unconcern, as he would do before a Judge on earth? And will he diſpute 
every point of juſtice which ſeems to contradict the narrow bounds of his 
imperfect reaſoning ? 

11. Who hath prevented me that 1 ſhould repay bin ? There is a great 
difference between thoſe favours which one man beſtows on another, and 
thoſe which are derived from God. The kind and generous friend always 
merits a peculiar eſteem from ſuch as partake of his beneficence : And they 
on whom his bounty flows, are willing to make the moſt grateful return, 
ſuitable to their indigent circumſtances. But the intercourſe betwixt God 
and man is much otherwiſe, Conſider thy whole race from the beginning of 
the world to this time; and find out, if thou art able, one fingle perſon, 
who will preſume to ſay, He was the firſt mover in laying me under an 
obligation ; or that the ſervices he hath done me are ſuch that I am bound 
to repay. — Whatſoever is under the whole heaven is mine. So far from re- 
ceiving any addition of power and dominion ; any branch of right and pro- 
perty from created Beings ! Not only the heavenly manſions themſelves, 

with all that they contain; but whatever is placed below them, are my 
poſſeſſion, My authority takes in the whole compaſs of the earth: My arm 
reaches from one end to the other. All the inhabitants, however diſtinguiſh- 
ed by climate, by name, by title, by quality ; are equally the objects of my 
knowledge. There is no diſtance of land, no depth of ſea, no place of the 
darkeſt receſs, but what my eye penetrates. 

12. I will not conceal his parts. As to the ſubſtance of Leviathan; His 
form, his contexture, are ſuch as cannot well be a ſecret. They ſhew them- 
ſelves in a very full, conſpicuous manner, Every eye that looks on him muſt 
view him with the higheſt admiration, His limbs are like ſo many firm, 
mafly bars; ſo curiouſly, and ſo firmly wrought ; and ſo able to reſiſt any 
force or violence; that it muſt be a difficult matter either to ſeparate, or to 
make the leaſt impreſſion on them. — Nor his power, nor his comely propor- 
tion. The greatneſs and peculiar excellency of his ſtrength is fo remarkable, 
that it plainly diſcovers the ſuperior qualities of his Maker. The beauty and 

gracefulneſs of his body ſo exact and uniform; diſpoſed in ſuch order and 
re- 
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regularity; that every one who beholds him, muſt immediately be diverted 
to a wondrous contemplation of His perfections, who was able to form a 
creature with ſo much ſkill and ſurprizing variety. 

13. Who can diſcover the face of his garment? Is there any one ſo auda- 
cious as to attempt to expoſe his nakedneſs? Will it be judged a point of no 
difficulty to treat him in the ſame manner, as ſeveral other large fiſhes of 
the ſea are treated ; whoſe ſkins are taken off, and applied to ſuch particular 
| uſes, as the genius of a ſkilful artiſt ſhall ſuggeſt ? —Or who can come to him 
with his double bridle ? Thoſe men indeed to whom is committed the truſt 
and management of horſes, proceed by certain rules and methods which ſel- 
dom fail of ſucceſs. Though they contend with ſuch as are of the fierceſt 
and moſt untractable breed; yet by time and experience, and by the uſe of 
proper inſtruments, their ſtubborn tempers are reduced to diſcipline : But are 
the ſame meaſures to be taken with Leviathan ? Is he to be dealt with like 
one of thoſe pranſing ſteeds? Will he ſubmit to curbs, and reins, and 
bridles? | 

14. Who can open the doors of his face? His lips and jaws are of fo pecu- 
liar a ſhape, that they may be compared to ſtrong, heavy folding-doors ; 
which in ſhutting fall with great force and violence ; and joyn ſo cloſe and 
faſt, as not eaſily to be opened. Who then will be guilty of fo much raſh- 
| neſs, as to imagine he is able, whenever he pleaſes, to fatisfy his curioſity by 
widening and examining the ſtructure of his mouth? — His teeth are terri- 
ble round about. The very ſight of his teeth are enough to diſcourage any 
one from ſo daring an attempt. Was the whole circle to be carefully en- 
quired into; it muſt occaſion a good deal of terror even to the moſt com- 
poſed mind. How formidable muſt they appear, when their large number 
preſent themſelves, together with their monſtrous diſproportioned ſize; the 
ſtrange, irregular manner of their diviſion; the prominency of ſome in com- 


pariſon with others; the dangerous conſequence wherever they faſten; the 


pernicious effects of their poiſonous influence 
15. His ſcales are his pride. Every individual creature that moves in the 
| waters, or above the waters, however like to each other in many circum- 
ſtances ; are yet in ſome extremely different. And from the higheſt to the 
loweſt; from the moſt ſavage, to the mildeſt and gentleſt ; from the moſt 
beauteous, to the moſt hideous and frightful ; there is ſtill a prevailing parti- 
ality which poſſeſſes them with an eſteem for their own private Ow 
Bcc32. e- 
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Leviathan for inſtance, ſenſible as it were of the great uſe of his ſcales, 
(which are ſo many ſhields given him for his defence) rejoyces and triumphs 
in the ſtrength of his armour ; diſdaining with the utmoſt contempt the weak 
aſſaults of all his adverſaries. — Shut up together as with à cloſe ſeal. The 
union which joyns them is ſo remarkably firm; their coheſion, to all ap- 
pearance, fo inſeparable ; that it may be compared to the impreſſion made 
by a ſeal; which is ſo ſmooth and plain; ſo even and regular; that no eye 
can perceive in what place any entrance is to be made. 
16. One is ſo near to another. The ſeveral parts of which they conſiſt, 
though really many in number, and muſt be reckoned as diſtinct: yet are 
they ſo contrived, and fo naturally involved; — That no air can come between 
them. Nothing is more ſubtle and penetrating than the air, Wherever there 
is the leaſt ſpace, there it is ſure to make its way. But the caſe here is dif- 
ferent ; the form ſo ſtrait and compact, that the ſmalleſt breath meets with 
reſiſtance. 
17. They are joyned one to another. Their connexion is iron g, ſol id, and 


ſubſtantial.— They ftick faſt together, that they cannot be ſundered. No won- 
der then that they who to ſhew their {kill in making a proper, exact divi- 


fion, labour ſo much in vain ; not being able after all their dexterity to com- 
paſs their deſign, 

18. By bis neefings alight doth ſhine, There is ſomething particular in 
every motion of his body ; ſomething that ſhews a very great degree of 
warmth, and heat, and ſpirit, Let him, for inſtance, but neeſe ; every time 
that he does ſo, it is attended with fach violence, and agitation ; ſuch a ſud- 
den change in the air; as if ſome combuſtible matter was iſſuing from him. 
— And his eyes are like the eyes of the morning, He hath ſuch uncommon, 


penetrating eyes, paſſing from one place, from one point to another, with 
ſo much readineſs and velocity ; that their motion may be equalled with 


thoſe quick-vibrating rays, which at the riſing of the Sun take their fight 
with the utmoſt ſtretch of their wings ; Muminating the heavens ; ſpread- 
ing and diffuſing themſelves through the regions of the earth in an inſtant 
of time. 

19. The fame rage and violence is obſerved to paſs from his mouth, out of 
which go burning lamps. For when ever he opens it, the natural flame with- 
m him immediately diſcovers itſelf, with ſach Arength and intenſeneſs, that 
it gives light even to the mariners when the air is clouded, or veiled with the 

darkneſs 
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darkneſs of the night, — And ſparks of fire leap out, His inward parts may 
be compared to a burning mountain, that nouriſhes in its bowels a conſtant, 
unquenchable fire; in which, when the weather is calm and ſerene, there is 
nothing anopmman or extraordinary, But if it happens to be ſtrong or boiſ- 
terous : Or if one heap of aſhes, no longer able to ſupport itſelf, gives way, 
and tumbles upon another ; you then not only hear a noiſy, dreadful ſhock ; 
but you likewiſe ſee a large flaming eruption, terrible to the moſt diſtant 
eye. In the ſame manner proceeds from him an appearance of bright flames 
ſuddenly breaking forth with great commotion. 

20. Out of bis noftrils; Inſtead of that breath which paſſeth through other 
creatures, and as ſoon as it is ſeen, evaporates into air; goeth a thick, heavy 
ſmoke, continuing for ſome time in its motion without being ſeparated. — 
As out of a feething-pot, or caldron. To com ſo near as to be within its reach, 
the warmth is ſuch, that it is like to ſmoke ſent forth from a veſſel ſet 
over the fire; full of proviſions, to be prepared, and made ready for the ſer- 
vice of the table. Or, to a ſtagnating pool of water, affected by the influ- 
ence of the Sun, and the air; and from whence without intermitſhon pro- 
ceeds a ſtrong, hot vapour. | 

21. The ſame exceſs of heat attends his breath ; which increaſes to ſuch 
a degree as even to kindle coals. — And no wonder that this is the effect, 
when the exhalation which goetb out of bis mouth, is as vehement, and for- 
cible as a flame of fire. 

22. Examine him throughout, Conſider his body in every individual 
part: and you will ſoon perceive how firm and robuſt they all are : particu- 
larly, how much frength remainetb in his nech: the form of which is fo 
peculiar ; and the ſubſtance ſo hard and callous ; as to diſappoint the hopes 
of thoſe men whoſe darts and ſpears are diſcharged againſt him. — So far 
from being under concern, when he is attacked by an enemy: ſo far from 
any apprehenſions of danger; or loſeing his life from the impreſſion of any 
kind of inſtruments whatſoever ; that inſtead of a timorous, abject deſpair, 
his ſorrow 1s turned into joy before him. Inſtead of ſhewing a gloomy, melan- 
choly aſpect ; and endeavouring to eſcape by ſtriking with all his might into 
the depth of the ſea ; he continues unmoved in the ſame place; undaunted 
ia the ſame negligent, fearleſs poſture ; and even rejoyces and triumphs over 
the feeble efforts of all his adverſaries. 

23. As to his fleſh, or the covering of his body ; the coheſion by which, 
it is joyned together, is inexpreſſibly ſtrong, Though it hangs down in great, 

heavy 
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heavy flakes; divided like ſo many collops of fat : yet they adhere ſo fixed 
and cloſe ; that inſtead of leffening their force and power; they mutually aſ- 


ſiſt in ſtrengthening and defending each other. — It is this combined ſtrength 
which ſupports and guards them from violent and injurious affaults. They 
are firm in tbemſelves. Their form and ſhape is every way regularly com- 
| Poſed : each ſingle branch having ſo juſt and proper a connexion, that they 
cannot be moved, Their union is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it is next to an im- 
poſhbility for any one even ſo. much as to attempt a a breach, or cleav- 
ing them aſunder. | 

24. Was he to be opened, and every part abi him nicely ſearched; 
the curious examiner would ſoon be convinced how well and ſecurely be 
is fortified. In particular he would find that his heart is as firm as a fone : 
Not like that which belongs to qther creatures; pliable, tender, and capable 
of receiving very flight impreflidgs. Inſtead of this, His may be compared 
to a ſtone, from which the inſtrument that ſtrikes it, immediately rebounds. 
— Yea, was any one to expreſs himſelf in fuller and ſtronger terms ; he 
may not improperly ſay, As hard as a piece of the nether milſione : which, 
becauſe of the weight and force required for grinding of corn, is more ſub- 
ſtantial, and heavier than the upper. 


25. When once he raiſeth up himſelf; and begins to move from his place: 
The motion is ſo ſtrange and uncommon, to all that ſee it; ſo affecting, and 
accompanied with ſuch terror and conſternation, that he nicks are afraid. 
Not only the largeſt fiſhes of the ſea, the ſtouteſt animals on land; but men 
of the braveſt ſpirit, and moſt approved courage, cannot avoid ſhewing ſome 
ſigns of great confuſion. — The diſturbance and noiſe which he makes in 
the waters, is ſuch, that the waves ſoon ſwell and rage with impetuous vio- 
lence. Though but a little while ago they ſeemed fixed and ſettled, they 
now grow ftrong and tempeſtuous: They alienate themſelves. By a change 
of ſituation they are quickly diſperſed into ſeparate courſes. | 
26. Should any one attack him with the Sword, in hopes, by piercing 
his body, to give him ſuch a deadly wound, as will immediately take from 
him all his ftrength, his pride and glory. He that layeth at him, will ſoon ex- 
perience his fruitleſs attempt; That it cannot bold. For the reſiſtance made 
from his ſkin is ſo ſtrong, that it not only turns the edge, but breaks the 
inſtrument to pieces. — His labour will be equally unſucceſsful, ſhould he 
arm himſelf with ſeveral kinds of inſtruments; ſuch as the warrior provides 


when 
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when he is to engage with a powerful adverſary in the field of battle. The 
ſame event will happen to all, of what kind, or what form ſoever they bear: 


whether the penetrating ſpear ; the ſharp-pointed dart ; or r any other miſſive 
weapon directed by the utmoſt force and ſkill. 


27. In vain ſhall the ingenious Artiſt contrive ſeveral kinds of inſtru- 
ments, made of the ſtrongeſt materials, to.ſubdue the powerful Leviathan. 
He efteemeth even iron itſelf, though a ſtubborn, reſiſting metal, no other 
than an inſufficient, brittle ſubſtance, For let it be levelled at him with great 
force ; the hard quality which belongs to it ſoon fails. It is ſhattered, and 
proves as ineffectual as a piece of common ſtraw. — And as to braſs, tho 
curiouſly and elegantly wrought ; and poliſhed with the utmoſt care ; on 
purpoſe that it may make not only a glittering, but a formidable appear- 
ance : He is ſo regardleſs of the deſtruction £ t it threatens ; ſo little deject- 
ed by its menacing, luſtre ; that he deſpiſes N us he would do the weak efforts 
of rotten vod. | | 

28, Such is his firmneſs, and reſolute ſpirit ; that he is a ſtranger to 
flight ; though his adverſary preſents himſelf to him at a ſmall diſtance 
with a ſwift, ſharp-pointed arrow ; he looks upon he ſon of the bow with the 
higheſt diſdain ; and the Archer himſelf with equal contempt. He does not 
offer ſo much as to make the leaſt attempt to eſcape the intended ſtroke, — 
The fame diſregard he ſhews to fling-/tones : which in many caſes are pro- 
ductive of abundance of miſchief ; not only to living creatures, but even to 
ſtrong batteries and fortifications. Let a load of thefe be diſcharged againſt 
him, he continues intrepid; loſes nothing of his uſual vigour. For they 
make no more impreſſion on him than fubble: 

29. Darts, and every kind of weapon; particularly, thoſe biker and flakes 
which ſerve to the Fiſherman's uſe, are of no greater moment than the ſame 
yielding fubble. He holds them in equal contempt ; he rejects them as trif- 
ling, inſignificant tools. — When one enemy, before an engagement, to 
terrify another, places at a diſtance all his inſtruments of deſtruction ; con- 
triving the moſt eminent ſituation, that they may appear to the beſt advan- 
tage, and ſpread a general conſternation through the field: The oppoſite 
party reſume all their courage: And inſtead of a puſillanimous fear, deſpiſe 
the glittering ſhew of the brighteſt armour. So does Leviathan /augh at the 
ſhaking of a ſpear. He diſdains the ſolemn brandiſhing of the talleſt, and 
moſt exalted Lance. 


30. 
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30. His body is. formed with ſuch an impenetrable quality, that he is 
in no pain or uneaſineſs, when ſharp lanes. are under bim. He can lie down, 
and repoſe himſelf on the moſt acute potſherds, Rocks, whoſe edge is like that 
of ſhells, are as agreeable to him as the ſmootheſt, ſofteſt plain. Tho' to come 
near them might be thought dangerous, yet he is not ſenſible of any injury 
ariſing from them, — He ſpreadeth ſharp-pointed things upon the mire. He 
ſtretches and expands himſelf on what ever naturally cuts, or makes any in- 
cifion ; in the ſame manner, and with as little concern, or hurt, as he — 
do on a bed of clay. * *» 

31. Whenever he moves. from one place to mak he does it with ſo 
much fury and violence, as to occaſion a ſtrange alteration, For before, 
tho' all around him was till and quiet; yet as ſoon as he begins to purſue 
his uſual courſe, the deep watery through which he paſſes are thrown into 
ſuch a ferment and agitation, that they are like a pot boiling to a great degree. 
— The Sea at that inſtant may likewiſe be. compared to a pot of ointment , 
which before it is rightly prepared, and made fit for uſe, muſt for ſome 

time be kept boiling over the fire. 

32. As the ſhip when it fails, divides the waters, and leaves behind for 
ſome time a plain, clear, viſible track; ſo he maletb a path to ſhine after 
him. He is of ſo prodigious a bulk; and preſſes: the ſurface, whenever he 
moves, with ſuch weight and force; that you ſee very diſtinctly the way 
through which he paſſed. —The change is ſo affecting to himſelf, that be thinks. 
the deep to be hoary, He ſeems to wonder that by his moving only the 
great Abyſs ſhould of a ſudden be ſo much altered, as to turn from a ſky- 
colour, its common and uſual appearance, to one. that preſents a very dif- 
ferent aſpect. 

33. The properties belonging to him are ſo peculiar and extracedinary ; 
ſo uncommon to thoſe of other creatures; that, ſearch the earth from one 
end to the other: travel from land to land; fail from ſea to fea, There is not his 
like, Your labour will be ſpent in vain. You will not be able to find one 
individual, that in all, or rather in any reſpect is parallel to him, — There 
are ſeveral animals excellent in kind; large in ſtature; mighty in courage : 
and yet at particular ſeaſons, their vigorous and ſtrongeſt reſolutions fail, 
They diſcover a timorous, weak paſſion in time of danger. But he is made 
without fear. He is ſo bold and daring, that at all times, and on all occa- 
ſions, he ſhews the ſame undaunted, intrepid fpirit. 


34- 
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34. Conſcious as it were of his ſuperior perfections; and that no animal 
was to be compared to him; He beboldeth all high things. Poſſeſſed with a 
wondrous admiration of himſelf, wherever he looks, he caſts his eye with 
diſdair; He ſhews an auſtere, haughty countenance, — The produce of the 
ſea is very numerous, conſiſting of ſeveral kinds of fiſhes; ſome of ſmall, 
others of large dimenſions; ſome of milder, others of a fiercer diſpoſition : 
in the fame manner as it fares with the beaſts of the field; the fowls of 
the air, and even with mankind. It is owing to this difference that ſo many 
are ready to exalt themſelves, and depreſs others. But he is a king over all 
the children of pride. His greatneſs. and ſuperiority entitle him to preſide 
not only over the mild and gentle; but thoſe too of the loftieſt ſpirits, 


CHAP. XIII. 


6 6 EN Job anſwered the Lord and faid: 

2. With the profoundeſt filence and deepeſt attention my ear hath 
received every word thou haſt ſpoken. The fingular qualities of Bebemoth, 
and Leviathan have raiſed to the higheſt degree my admiration of thy ex- 
tenſive, unbounded power. The great and wondrous works, ſo viſible in 
the heavens and the earth; in the ſea, and in all deep places; diſplay in the 
cleareſt light the ſtrength of that hand, which give them not only their 
being, but every perfection which they-enjoy. But to what purpoſe do I 
mention this, when thou thyſelf kncwe/?, without any information of mine, 
that ſo far from being limited in any ſingle action, Thou canſt do every 
thing, — Thy dominion is exerciſed over every creature from the higheſt 
order, to the loweſt reptile, They all make their due ſubmiſſion whenever 
it is thy pleaſure to interpoſe. But the excellency of thy divine nature is ſtill 
more important, when we conſider that no thought can be withholden from 
thee, 'The moſt ſecret and darkeſt reſerves of our ſouls, which way ſoever 
they are inclined, let us take never ſo much pains to conceal them, cannot 
poſſibly be veiled from thine all-ſeeing eye. There is no myſterious counſel; 
no dark contrivance; no ſuggeſtion of good or evil in the heart of man, 
but what thine omniſcience perfectly diſcovers. 

3. I am not inſenſible of my former rebuke, when thou wert pleaſed to 
ſay, Who is this that darkneth counſel; by words without Rnowledge? I freely 
confeſs, I am the man that hideth counſel. T am now thoroughly convin- 
ced of my error; and that whatever 1 have advanced, hath been fo far 
VOL, II. FFF from 
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Nom clearing any intricate, myſterious point relating to the agen e of 
| Providence; that it hath rather been a means of involving me in more un- 
© "certainty, and keeping me at a greater diſtance from the truth. This I 
have done wit bout knowledge. All the arguments I have urged in my own 
defence, proceeded from ignorance, rather than any real principle of un- 
derftanding. — To this cauſe muſt I impute every thought I have raiſed; 
every word I have ſpoken in my own Juſtification. It was owing to that 
ſfiſhneſs and partiality, to which frail man is ſo very ſubject. Therefore 
| have I uttered that ] underſtood not : — Things too wonder ful for me, which 
I knew not. The method of divine oeconomy in the government of the 
world, Iam fully fatisfied, is not to be comprehended, Human ca pacity, a 
high and perfect ſoever as we are willing to think it may be advanced, is, 
comparatively ſpeaking, very low. When the limits are enquired into, conſider 
- them in their utmoſt extent ; A will ſoon appear, how ſmall, how narrow is 
the proſpect. There are numbers of incidents; variety of perplexed changes, 
5 that frequently happen, which we muſt not ſo much as attempt to explain. 
| 4. Hear I beſeech thee, and I will (ſpeak. I have but one requeſt more to 
make; That thou wilt permit me to deliver my preſent ſentiments, which 
before were ſo irregular, and fo ill digeſted : Though I confeſs I am not 
worthy of fo great a favour, — If this petition ſhall meet with acceptance, 
] I will aſt of thee, and declare thou unto me. For the future I ſhall not aſſume 
| to myſelf any vain pretences to a ſuperiority of knowledge. I ſhall inſiſt on 
| no arguments formed from my own ſcanty meaſures of thought ; but defire 
| to know only what is fit and proper I ſhould know. And in what reſpect 
ſoever thou art pleaſed to manifeſt ' thy power and dignity, thy majeſty and 
honour ; I ſhall receive it, as I am obliged to do, with the humbleſt, and 
moſt refoned ſubmiſſion, 

6. I have heard of thee by the babvies of the ear. My knowledge of thee 
hath been chiefly owing to the traditions of thoſe men, who from one age 
to another have informed us of many perfections belonging to the Deity : 
viz. His creating of the world; his abſolute dominion over us; with ſeveral 
other excellent qualities appropriated to Him. This I eſteemed ſufficient to 
form my judgement of the Divine nature; concluding that in ſuch a Being as 
this, muſt be inherent not only power irreſiſtible ; but that this power muſt 

be accompanied with the moſt extenſive goodneſs and beneficence. — Tho- 
there were ſome particular caſes, which were ready to ſhake my ſtedfaſtneſs, 
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"Now mine eye ſeeth thee. Thou appeareſt to me in a full; 3 + light, - 1 
thy glory and power - which thou haſt a juſt right to exerciſe ; ; and which 
for the beſt and wiſeſt reaſons thou art pleaſed ſometimes to put in ractice 1 
Hgnify to us how much our r dependance is on thee in every N 
greſs of life, b | 
6. What muſt I gather from hence ? What reſolutions ſhall I enter into i. Pls 
What ſublime thoughts. muſt I form of God ; and what mean ones of my l 
ſelfl Inſtead of raiſing any of my endowments higher than they really are: 
and magnifying them beyond their true merit; I muſt rather abbor myſelf, 
for preſuming to place my ſuppoſed virtues in ſuch a light, as if they were 
above the cenſure of an Almighty Judge. — How then ſhall I reconcile my- 
ſelf to the offended Deity ? What method ſhall I take to appeaſe his anger, 
which is ſo juſtly incenſed againſt me? By what means ſhall T be able to 
obtain his gracious pardon, and rende: = {elf once more acceptable to him? 


This expedient I am reſolved on: Co exprefs all the ſigns of ſorrow 
and concern: To lament my folly in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms? And as 


the ſtrongeſt outward teſtimony I can give of my affectionate fincerity, and 
aſſured repentance 3 that my body may bear its part equally with the ſorrows 
of my ſoul, it ſhall make-the moſt mournful figure: It ſhall be covered 
with duſt and aſhes. 
7. And it was ſo, that after the Lord had ſpoken theſe words unto Job, 
The Lord ſaid to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled againſt thee, 


and againſt thy two friends: For ye have not ſpoken of me the thing which 
7s right, as my ſervant Job hath. 


8. Therefore take unto you ſeven bullocks, and ſeven rams, and go to 
my ſervant Job; and offer up for yourſelves a burnt-offering, and my 
ſervant Job ſhall Pray for you ; for him will I accept : leſt I deal with you 


after your folly, in that you have not ſpoken of me the thing which is right, 
like my ſervant Job. 


9. So Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the 


Naamathite went, and did according as the Lord commanded Fu. 4 The 
Lord alfo accepted Job. 


10. And the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he 3 for his 
friends: Alſo the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before. 

11. Then came there unto him all his brethren, and all his ſiſters, and all 
they that had been of his acquaintance before; and did cat bread with him 
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14. And he called the name of the firſt, ima; and the name of 


* ſecond Keziah ; and the name of the third, Keret-happuch, 


15. And in all the land were no women fou nd o Fir as the daughters of 
Job: And their father 


16. After this lived Job an hundred and forty 2 and faw his ſons, 
and his ſons ſons, even four generations. 
17. 80 Job died being old, * of . 


ve them inheritance among their brethren. 
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